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A COCKNEY’S JOURNEY TO IRELAND. 


Mid-Winter.—Frigid Zone. 

My DEAR Jackx,—I sit down to write these sad reminiscences of 
your unhappy friend. Heaven knows whether they will ever come to 
hand! It may never be my fate to see Bow-church, or my sweet Nancy, 
again; but my heart is with them! Oh! the dear girl! I suffera 
dreadful martyrdom for her sake; and still continue to obey all her 
wishes, except that of washing in Eau de Cologne; for, alas! there is 
no such thing to be had here. Here I am, Jack; but where that is, I 
declare I cannot say—somewhere, I should think, among the mohocks 
and savages of North America—for here are large lakes, or internal 
seas ; and I am sure the one now in sight is lake Erie; or, as it is misspelt 
in their Yankee papers, Erne; which is evidently the same word. 
When I asked my host, who is the only man in these parts that can 
speak indifferent English, when the “ Erne Packet,”* (which I had’ 
seen advertised,) was to sail ; he made some unintelligible reply, about 
its being printed on market days—A packet printed? but this is the 
way that all my hopes of getting back to London are frustrated. I 
have strayed among a people who know nothing of the English 
language, but what they pick up from sailors and watermen: and I 
see it is vain to explore my way out of these inhospitable regions, until 
I have made myself master of their jargon—packet is their corruption, 
it seems, of pamphlet. In like manner, when I inqu if there 
were any stages in that place, he shook his head; and on my repeat- 
ing the word in the precisest way, stages, a ray of light seemed to 
strike him, and he ran out, and brought me in an old ¢ea-cheet, asking 
me, if that was “reper ce tes ind tear tee eae ne 

conve meaning, by asking for vans Love hayes, 
ght me a boy, with large wen upon his neck; and’ in the next, 
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he presented me with a book full ef hooks, covered with silk and 
feathers, swearing that they were the best killing flies in the world. 
On my word, Jack, I could almost, in that moment, have swallowed a 
dozen of them, on his recommendation ; so sick was I of life, and so 
dispirited at the solitary and unsocial state to which I have been 
reduced, by my not comprehending the inhabitants of this country, nor 
they me. Had I known that it would have been my fate to be thrown 
among these savage Canadians, I would have set about learning the 
lilinois, or Esquimaux, on Mr. Hamilton's system, before I left London ; 
or, at least, have provided myself with dictionaries and grammars, at 
Boosey’s—only think, Jack, they never heard of him, or of The 
Literary Gazette, in these parts—but, in truth, it was impossible for 
me to conceive that I should have been so soon ferried over the 
Atlantic. I am yet in some perplexity, how those villains of cads and 
water-jacks, at Liverpool, could have managed to put me into an 
American steam-boat, instead of one of the Dublin packets. But I 
will commence the sad history of my travels and adventures, not that 
I have the smallest hope of their ever reaching you, but because it will 
be a melancholy consolation to me, and a means of keeping up my 
English, which is likely to be all forgotten, should I be doomed to 
another month of such unusual silence aud seclusion. 

Jack, you remember how Nancy taunted me one night, at Vauxhall, 
with never haying been in the country, nor, indeed, out of the hearing 
of Bow-bells. It was her delightful prattle about haymaking, nutting, 
picking blackberries, and the pleasures of rwrial life, that made me 
resolve to take, unknown to you all, a trip into the country; that I 
might come back a finished traveller, and be able to cut out Joe, my 
rival, in his flowery nonsense about daisies, buttercups, and primroses. 
Oh! that I had been content with the posies of Covent-garden, and 
the rustic scenery of Kensington park: and as for hay, and nuts, 
and berries, L vow that I have seen nothing yet to come up to the cart- 
loads of hay in the Haymarket, and the walnuts and cranberries of 
our fruiterers. 

But to proceed methodically: when I had formed this plan, the 
difficulty was to select a part to go to, and become thoroughly 
countrified in the space of a few weeks. I had some idea of Kent, from 
its being, as I had heard, a hop country; but then, if that was all for 
which it was remarkable, it would be much cheaper. for me to become 
a subscriber at Willis’s Caledonian hopes for a season, than encounter 
the expense of a voyage into Kent, which I understood to be the 
nearest part of England to the continent, and, of course, a distant 
country. 

As for Scotland, though a fashionable summer drive, I knew that it 
would not do for me; for I never yet drank their whiskey without 
qualms in the stomach; and could not bear the thoughts of eating 
nothing but oats, according to Dr. Johnson, during my stay there ; 
and of coming home eaten up, like a leper, with the itch. At length I 
determined on taking the trip mentioned in the London Magazine, 
under the head of “ Sporting ion,” in August last. | 

It is not my intention to accuse the writer of that article with a 
design of misleading unfortunate tourists: I have no doubt that every 
thing which he states is true; but, at least, the editor might have 
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added, in a note, that there was a new Dablin, and a new Enniskillen, 
as well as a New York, and a New England; and have cautioned his 
readers to inquire for the right place, that they might not run the risk 
of being shipped over to America, as I have been, when their intention 
was only to visit the north-west of Ireland; where people speak the 
English language, and where eatables and drinkables might be had to 
suit the palate ofa Londoner. If ever this should come to your hand, 
dear Jack, pray send the editor an account of the woful plight to 
which IT am reduced, by having followed too literally his directions. 
Some shipwrecked mariner, or hardy adventurer, may face the horrors 
of these bogs and wastes, to seek again his native land; and through 
him I may remit these sad memorials of your once lively frieud, Bob 
Trimmings. Then it will be some small comfort to me to think, that 
others may be deterred, in future, from falling inte the same error, 
which has led to my expatriation; and from the consequences of which 
it may be years before I can extricate myself. Oh! Jack, Jack! if 
ever [ get upon the flags of London again, no florid description shall 
ever tempt me more to rusticate—no; not even to Hampstead, or 
Paddington—or Gretna Green, with Nancy! 

Having thus settled the weighty point of my destination, and 
obtained leave to go and spend the Christmas in the country, I packed 
up my whole luggage, consisting of a very small stock of linen, and a 
single change of clothes; for I thought that nothing would be easier 
than to send for any thing I wanted, and have it down ina day or two 
by the coach. As for perfume, soaps, &c. I would not overburden 
myself with any quantity, as I fancied that those necessaries could be 
had any where upon the road. Ah, Jack! had I foreseen the mis- 
fortune of being cast away, and left desolate in an uncivilized waste, 
I would have rigged myself out, like an India cadet, in our shop, and 
should not now be obliged to mourn over my poor kit, of three shirts, 
two collars, and single pot of bear’s grease. 

But, in fact, my paleo, in his “ Sporting Excursion,” recommended 
travelling light; for which reason I packed up none but the lightest 
articles—silk stockings, kid gloves, and dress shoes, that are of no 
more use to me, in this marshy country, than so much spider’s web. 
I took neither gun nor fishing-rod, but a good silk umbrella, which 
auswer my purpose much better—that is, exploring the country, 
occasionally, on the top of the coach; and occasionally on foot, or on 
horseback—and had I known as much as I do now, I would have 
brought twenty of them; for I am sure they would have been a very 
good spec, in a country like this, where not a day passes without 
frequent showers, and where the inhabitants appear perfectly un- 
acquainted with that convenient article. Well, Jack! having bid 
good bye to you all, and slipt one of Nancy’s small tortoiseshell combs, 
and sweet little artificial ringlets, into my bosom, I hurried off to the 
Swan with Two Necks, my valise under my arm, to secure a place, 
inside, for the night. I wanted to know what the fare was by the hour, 
as that appeared to me the most correct way of doing the thing, but 
the clerks would not listen to any such proposal ; and when I inquired 
how we were to setile, whenever [ might detain the coach for an extra 
half-hour or so, they smiled, and told me, that I should: post it. I 
answered them sharply, that‘it - their business to post it, as they 
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were paid for posting their master’s accounts. At this the saucy 
fellows laughed; but one of them, more civil than the rest, inquired, 
“ How many hours’ drive would do me in the Tally-ho?” I answered, 
that “I did not care if I drove all night, as I could sleep in the coach, 
provided I were set down in the morning at some good eating-house, 
where I might have the means of diverting myself for the rest of the 
day, and resuming my journey by night; because I thought it time 
lost to be sitting in a coach, and rattling over the pavement all day 
long.”’ The book-keeper entered into my design at once, and said, 
that, “as [ was travelling for information, and to visit different 
houses, and transact matters during the day time, he wouid under- 
take to book me all the way, as an inside, to Liverpool, -by different 
night coaches.” This offer I accepted, and the guard was commissioned 
to see it executed. 

Before we started, I very considerately purchased two maps, to be 
a check upon the guard, should he attempt to mislead me. The first 
was a large map of London, and the second a small chart of the world ; 
for I knew that, with these, I would be able to direct my course all over 
the globe; but, alas! Jack, I forgot to observe that the date of the 
London plan was so far back as 1824, and that many of the improve- 
ments could not have been inserted at thattime. This inattention led, 
in part, as you shall hear, to my being inveigled into a trip across the 
Atlantic. 

About four in the afternoon we set off, driving towards the west end, 
through Piccadilly, Brompton, Kensington, Brentford, Hounslow— 
by the bye, why it should be called west end, is to me quite unin- 
telligible; I am sure that we met no termination, but continued all 
night long in sight of the lamps; and whenever the coach stopped, I 
found myself in a fine paved street, which, they told me, invariably, 
was High-street. I observed, indeed, some trees and hedges here and 
there, which, I suppose, belong to parks and squares ; but I knew that 
all was right; for on every blank wall I read, in legible characters, the 
names of Hunt, Warren, Larnder, and others, recommending you to 
buy blacking at Blackwall, in Holborn, and the Strand: so long, 
therefore, as these met my eye, I was quite satisfied that there could 
be no danger of my losing my way ; for if I chose to leave the coach, 
any body could direct me back to Blackwall, Holborn, or the Strand. 
I once or twice inquired of the waiting-maids, how far we were from 
the cowntry. Some asked me what country I meant? others thought 
that I was joking with them; and not a few reddened, and made some 
sharp retort,as if I had offended them. Poor ignorant things! thought 
I; they have been bred up all their lives in the heart of the city, and 
do not even know what the cowntry means. JI determined to put no 
more such puzzling questions to them, but to refer myself to my maps 
next day. And now I fully comprehend the reason, why the fashion- 
ables make so much fuss about going into the country, and usually 
require four horses to carry them out of town; nor did I any longer. 


wonder at the stay they make, since it might probably take them a 
length of time, merely to get off the stones of London. 

Iwas awakened next morning by the stopping of the coach, about 
nine o'clock, at the door of a fine club-house, with a swan painted 
over the door, and informed by thé guard, that this was the place 
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where I was to stop; and that I would be called for at five in the 
afternoon. After breakfast, I made my toilet, spruced myself up in 
perfect Adonis style, and walked out to see this part of the town. I 
observed, by the board at the first turning, that I was still in High- 
street—a very fine street, Jack, not unlike Bishopsgate-street !—a 
great deal of business seemed to be doing there, in the hardware and 
crockery lines. I lounged about most part of the day, stared at by 
the shopkeepers, as if I were a monstrosity; by which I concluded, 
that this was not the fashionable promenade ; still I would not expose 
my ignorance, by asking for the park, or street, where people of the 
ton usually paraded. It is true, that I put several side-wind questions 
to a young woman in a cake-shop; but she told me of so many parks 
in the neighbourhood, with confounded crankey names, and so many 
King and Queen streets, all which I knew to be puddling little places, 
that I saw immediately, that she knew nothing of high life, and the 
habits of the west end. I once strayed a considerable distance from 
High-street, and found so much difficulty in getting back again, 
though I followed the streets by name, which, in the map of London, 
ran into High-street, that I determined to saunter up and down, in 
sight of the club-house, till dinnertime. The waiter was the stupidest 
animal ever met; he knew nothing of Hyde-park, Regent-street, or 
New Bond-street ; and all his acquaintance with the city itself, did 
not extend beyond some few of its churches ; St. George’s, or St. Bride’s, 
or St. Paul’s. It was now, for the first time, I perceived the error 


that I had committed, in not selecting the last published plan of 


London ; for in that of 1824, there was no such long street as High- 
street, which must have been all built since that time. As for 
Mercator’s chart, I hunted in vain for any thing like a street in it, 
though London was there, plain enough: it must be, that the map was 
too minute; to afford space for the printer to insert the word street, 
so many times; though, I am sure, it would be much more explanatory 
to the travellers, if he had left out such insignificant places as Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, and merely mentioned the streets through 
which one passes, in coaching it from Lad-lane to Liverpool quay. If 
ever you drive that way, Jack, do not put up at the Swan club-house ; 
only think of their charging me three shillings for a steak, when every 
one knows that the best rump-steak may be had in the city for one 
shilling and sixpence, pickled onion included. At five I was sum- 
moned to proceed on my journey, and the jolting of the coach soon set 
me asleep; once or twice during the night, I was disturbed by the 
sudden dr-wing up of the stage, and found myself, as usual, in a 
populous, well-lit street, and at the door of another club-house, at 
which some of the passengers alighted, and made room for new comers ; 
but few of them came inside, and such as did, spoke with a nasty 
Lancashire twang, that was half unintelligible tome. I preferred rumi- 


nating on the surprise which my excursion would give my pretty Nancy, — 


to listening to their silly conversation about wools and cottons; and 
found an invincible charm in holding to my lips her little curl, over- 


which I usually fell fast asleep in a few minutes. Next day I woke 


at rather a late hour, and found that we were rolling along a very 
grand, busy place; and upon inquiring the name of the street, I learnt 


that we were still traversing the interminable High-street. When we 
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stopped, a number of cads and sailor-like fellows besieged the door 
of the coach, demanding, very obstreperously, where we were going? 
Ll observed the guard pointing me out slyly, to one of these fellows, 
who came up and told me, that if I was for Dublin, [had not a 
moment to spare, as the steam-boat was starting. Whom was I to 
refer to but the guard? who told me, the traitor! that all was right ; 
and then made his cringe for perquisites. Oh! that I had listened 
to the warning voices of the other cads and porters, who desired me 
not to go with that fellow, who had already charged himself with 
my valise and umbrella, and whom I followed mechanically to 
Liverpool quay. 

This, Jack, is a place like Blackwall; where the shipping lie as 
thick as at the Custom-house. It is the other end of the river Thames, 
and I could plainly see the Surrey hills on the farther shore. ‘To the 
west lay Ireland, as some one told me; and I thought I could dis- 
tinguish the smoke and steeples of Dublin; and the steward told me 
we should be overin a few hours. I thought he was exaggerating the 
time, in order to make his charge appear more reasonable, for he had 
the conscience to ask one guinea for transporting me across the 
channel; but this is the way with all new inventions, thought I; it 
would be better for me to take a wherry to myself, and get skulled 
over, than go by their enormous steam vessel! Oh! Jack, that I had 
but followed this wise suggestion !—but then I was reluctant to with- 
draw my luggage, once it was aboard, and so I paid the fellow, 
determined, in my own mind, to summon him at the other side, for the 
overcharge. f 

I had not much time for further reflexion, for the sailors set up a 
yohoying song, and began pulling ropes till they set the machinery in 
action, and made it difficult for me to keep my feet. 1 wasso annoyed 
with their confounded unmusical humdrum, the meaning of which I 
could not understand, for undoubtedly it was a Yankee-doodle-do 
farewell, that I gladly took the steward’s hint, to go down, and look 
after a birth for myself; but not until I saw, that if we continued 
to go at that rate, we must reach Dublin in Jess than an hour. And 
so we would, Jack, but for the treacherous smuggler of a captain, 
who had no sooner got out of sight of the custom-house officers, and 
the water-bailifls, than he hoisted sail, and leaving Ireland on his 
right, made directly for North America, kidnapping all who were on 
board, with a view of taking us out to colonize some of the back 
settlements. | 

But, to relate things in their order: J had been about an hour 
below, diverting myself with the books and apparatus of the grand 
cabin, when I began to feel a little queerish for the want of breakfast, 
so I called the waiter loudly, when presently a sailor-boy presents 
himself, with a hand-bason, and begs my pardon for not bringing it 
sooner. I told the fellow to go about his business; that I did not 
want him, nor his empty bason, but the waiter, that I might inquire 
after breakfast. The lad immediately retreated, and sent in a rough 
Jack-tar, with a fur cap upon his head, who told me, that breakfast 
would be served up in a few minutes. “How do you know that?” 
demanded I. “ Because it is my business to order it,” replied he. 
‘Pray what would you choose to have—ham or eggs?” I now 
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thought to myself, that they had communicated by telegraph with 
some of the inas in Dublin, and fancied, that it would be a rare thing 


to bespeak a choice breakfast in this way; I therefore ordered some: 


fresh Dublin-bay herrings, and Waterford sprats, to be got ready 
immediately. The fellow, whom I found out to be the steward, 
informed me, that “ they had none on board.” “On board?” said I; 
“ [do not mean to eat until I get onshore.” “ At that rate,’ rejoined 
he, “ you will fast till ten o’clock to-night ; for it will be the finest 
passage we have ever had, if we reach Kingstown by that hour.” He 
then left me to attend to some female passengers, whom, no doubt, this 
discovery shocked as much as it did me, for I never heard such tones 
of lamentation as those in which it was responded: but having a 
tolerable share of presence of mind,I did not suffer myself to be over- 
whelmed at once by this information. Recurring to the map of the 
world, I traced from Liverpool westward, until I alighted upon Kings- 
ton in the United States: it was evident, therefore, that the captain 
had shot southward a considerable way, in order to avoid the coast of 
Ireland; and it was very likely, judging by the steward’s account of 
the time, that we were now upon Vancouver's, or Captain Cook’s first 
track, and entering the immense Atlantic Ocean, between Capes Clear 
and Finisterre. I shall not attempt to picture my sensations at this 
discovery. A cold shivering seized me, in consequence of agitation ; 
and I felt a deadly sickness prevailing all over my inside. This was 
not a little augmented, by the hysterical fits into which some of the 
female passengers were thrown, and by the sighs and groans of all the 
poor abducted victims. In this general dejection, I felt it incumbent 
on me to muster all my fortitude, and contrive some scheme to effect 
the deliverance of myself and my companions in misery. I did not 
doubt that we might fall in with some fishing-smack, or packet-boat, 
on its way home to Westminster-stairs, and that I would be able to 
write a line to the foreign secretary, upon this violation of the law of 
nations ; instigating him to accept the message of the president of 
congress, and not suffer the glory of Old England to be tarnished, 
by refusing so repeatedly the challenges of the American champion, 
who had now added a violent act of provocation in our abduction. By 
the help of such suggestions, and good smelling-salts, I was enabled 
to appear, with tolerable equanimity, at the breakfast table, where I 
resolved to divert my anguish, bya hearty meal. But, alas! Jack, the 
expedient that had so often soothed my troubles, was unequal to 
perform its natural office, on this greatest of all my calamities. The 
very idea of eating seemed to choak me with internal surges; and— 
and—in short, I spoiled my own and others breakfast. They advised 
me to go and lie down, saying, that I was sea-sick; but that could 
not he, for deuce a drop of sea-water had 1 touched: still I would not 
own to these unfeeling catchpoles, that I was only home-sick ; for which 
reason I told them, it was nothing but the wind. “ Howcan that’be?” 
said the chief of these pirates, detaining a huge gobbet of fat pork on 
his fork, while hespoke. “ The wind is south-east by east, and could 
not be in a more favourable point.” With this insult over my mis- 
fortunes, the barbarian thrust the sixpenny worth of pig down his 
throat, and threw me into convalsions at. his savage inhumanity. 

. I was now carried off to bed, that is to say, to a cuphoard-shelf 
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with bedclothes on it; and this, Jack, with a rude wash-hand stand 
in it, was all the furnished lodging they allowed me for my money. 
But what can prisoners expect? In my agony I frequently begged to 
be put on shore, no matter whether on the Surrey or London side: 
that I would excuse their refunding any part of the fare, and even 
pay a handsome gratuity, if they would set me out at the first stairs 
or wharf that they came to. But they only answered with rude 
laughter, that added to the spasms of my heart. I now first com- 
prehended what the poets and tragedians mean by grief: every thing 
that I have felt before, was mere sentiment and imaginary woe; but 
now I experienced the real pangs and yearnings of distress, and 
became conscious of possessing bowels of compassion for the sufferings 
of the poor moaning captives around me. Yes, Jack, I have discovered 
how tender-hearted I am. 

How long [ lay in these mortal heavings, praying that the crisis of 
death might relieve me, I know not, for my watch had gone down ; but I 
am sure it must have been an incalculable number of hours before the 
twilight came on: because, as we were travelling westward in a boat, 
impelled by American steam, (so much superior to ours,) it stands to 
reason, that we were going with the sun, and of course should not 
miss the daylight until we had left him a considerable way behind us ; 
this must be plain to anyone that knows what Aphelion and Perihelion 
mean, or to be more explicit, Apogee and Perigee. Well then, about 
the time when my stomach could hold out no longer with fasting such 
a space of time, this long polar day came to a conclusion, and I 
determined to rise and prowl] about in the dusk for something to eat ; 
for hunger, you know, will break through stone walls ; and why should 
it not through wooden ones? besides, I heard the steward say we were 
near the light ship, which I did not doubt was some light, fast- 
sailing skiff, that would probably undertake to drop a letter for me in 
the two-penny post. So, I pencilled a few lines to Mr. Canning at 
Downing-street, and slipped, as well as I could, out of my confined 
apartment; but sorrow had so completely upset me, that I could not 
keep my legs, and staggered about like a drunken man. At last I 
bobbed against the steward, in the dusk, and thought that all was 
over with me, as he would naturally suspect my intention to escape, 
and have me searched with the damnatory note about me. Recollecting 
how despatches had been treated on similar occasions, I clapped the 
paper into my mouth, and by a desperate gulp or two, sent it down 
to be digested by the gastric juice. It operated better than any other 
prescription could have done, for in a moment I felt considerably 
relieved ; which shows what a length of time I must have fasted, when 
my stomach could put up with a mouthful of paper. Compassion, or 
fear of losing by my death, induced the steward, instead of ordering 
me to be stripped, to invite me to take some dinner, and even to 
persuade me to walk upon deck to get an appetite. I heard him make 
the same proposal to many more of his victims; thus, even slave 
merchants, for the sake of lucre, will take pity upon their suffocating 
cargo. His assistant-jailor enveloped me in a dread-nought, that must 
have been wire-wove, it felt so bristly: its weight too was such, as 
effectually to preclude my escape by leaping overboard and swimming 
to the shore. These precautions being taken, I was hoisted upon 
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deck by the companion, as they called him, and a couple of green 
ropes; I never desire such another companion, nor his worsted twists, 
again. After taking me to the wind ward, as he called the place 
where a few other wretched captives were brought up to get a little 
air; he held out two ropes, asking me, would I be lashed to the 
larboard. I saw it was folly to resist, and merely took the precaution 
of selecting the slightest of the two, with which he bound me, a free-born 
Englishman, to the railing of the vessel. When his back was turned, 
I managed, unperceived, to raise one of the cumbrous arms and cape 
of the iron mantle in which he had shrouded me; then, to force the 
stiff collar a little on one side, and to push the weighty brass hat a 
little above my eye-brows, that I might just get room enough to breathe 
freely, and observe what was going on. I looked in vain for the light 
ship, which I expected; but on our right lay a large heavy vessel 
moored in the midst of the Atlantic. At first I thought it on fire at 
the mast-heads, as though it had been struck by lightning; but on 
coming alongside, I found that it was lit by three large gas-lamps: I 
guessed, therefore, that she belonged to the Gas Company, and was 
stationed here, to supply the government mails with portable gas, to 
enable them to see their way across the ocean by night. Indeed, she 
served as an artificial sun in some respects, as she enabled me in the 
absence of the sun and moon to see, though with a faint twilight 
radiance, an immeasurable expanse of waters before us. On our 
left, and behind us, I could just observe, by screwing my head round 
with much difficulty, that we were still in sight of the lamps along 
the river; and I overheard two of my fellow prisoners (planning no 
doubt their escape,) point out to each other, the Conway, and the 
Beaumaris, and Skerries lights, as they called them, that is, I 
supposed, light post-coaches, for I never saw anything travel so 
quickly along as they did. Oh! Jack, that I had but been on the 
roof of one of them! I would have been, ere long, in London; for, 
to my great delight, I just then heard St. Paul’s strike five—there is 
no deceiving me on the tone and time of that clock, Jack; I would 
know it even here in Upper Canada, where the sound of a bell has 
never been heard—but guess my surprise and trouble, when the hig 
bell on board, instead of five, struck one. Explain that, Jack, if 
you can, by the tables for the equation of time, or the precession of 
the equinoxes—here were we, evidently after sunset, in the middle of 
winter, and yet the mean time was one, post meridiem, while it was 
about six o’clock by London, carrying one for the time of the sound 
travelling to us. 

At that moment the steward came to loosen us, and to say that 
dinner was ready. I followed below, dispensing with the companion ; 
and missing a step of the ladder, rolled headlong upon the black cook, 
who was just below me, descending with two turkies and a monstrous 
round of beef, all on one dish. I had no doubt on earth but that I 
would be cut to pieces with carving knives, before ever I could regain 
my feet, so I scrambled away under the table, as far as I could, till 
I found my nose in contact with something so hot and moist, that I 
feared it was the steam-boiler: it turned out to be one of the turkeys, 
which, it seems, I had shoved on before me. I immediately conveyed 
it under my great sieve-cloak, knowing that it would sustain life for- 
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a space, should our oppressor attempt to famish us out again during 
the voyage. At last a joyous prospect unfolded itself to me; I found 
that by creeping backwards, I might manage to escape from my 
woollen prison ; which I accordingly did, without incurring notice; for 
the floor was strewed with dead and dying men, among whom I groped 
my way with my prize, till 1 came opposite my nook, and then stood 
bolt upright, jerking the turkey in before me, and intending to 
smuggle myself in after it; but the watchful steward apprehended me, 
inquiring if 1 “had not intended to dine? would not a leg or wing, 
with oyster sauce, do me good? he would help me to some.” I suffered 
myself to be led back, persuaded that he connived at my theft, and 
was willing to give me an opportunity of adding sauce to my turkey. 

On reaching the table, what a lamentable contrast presented itself, 
to the numbers who had assembled there to breakfast? At least one 
half had perished in the long interval, for want of food and air: not 
a single female had outlived this period of total inanition ! ! 

My uneasiness was great, when I heard the piratical captain 
bellowing with oaths for the other turkey, and swearing to rip the 
cook open, if he did not produce it. The cook looked very hard at 
me; but either he did not know me perfectly when out of my strange 
travestie, or the steward had given him the wink to carry on one of 
their sea-jokes against the company, for he answered intrepidly, that 
“the t’other there bird had been capsized by the sick lubber, into the 
swash bucket; but if any body wished, he would fish it out, and 
serve it up again.” Every one exclaimed against its reproduction, 
and it remained seething in its own steam between my blankets. 

Somehow, the palsy of my diaphragm, proceeding from grief, did 
not permit me to dine so heartily as might have been expected from 
my long abstinence; the conversation too was not at all calculated for 
an anodyne. It was all about the extremities to which these cannibals 
had been reduced, to satisfy their hunger, in shipwrecks, and on 
barren rocks: broiled whale and blabber soup were among the most 
inviting dishes which they enumerated. One fat porpoise of a fellow, 
who had sold his wife and children to these kidnappers, gloried in 
having eaten a portion of Calipash and Calipee, an Indian chieftain 
and his squaw, (as I concluded,) whom his crew had taken prisoners 
on Turtle Island, in St. Lawrence river. No wonder that these 
stories disgusted me, and inspired me with the apprehension of a 
similar fate, should our voyage be protracted during many more 
diurnal revolutions. At last the steward, who kept a keen eye upon 
me, Heaven knows with what diabolical intentions! asked me, with 
affected commiseration, if 1 would walk upon deck. To this I as- 
sented; upon which he gave me liberty to take any cloak that was 
convenient to me, and to mount the companion. I chose, you may 
be sure, the lightest, but dispensed with riding upon the shoulders of 
his companion, as he wanted me. My wonder at this unrestricted 
permission ceased the moment I had gained the deck, whence I saw 
the impossibility of escape. Ah! Jack, the elements were at war 
with one another: and evil spirits of the storm were whistling among 
the cordage overhead. The waves on fire, were leaping up to lash 
the rate. ve with their finny tails; not a vestige of land was to be 


seen separating the water from the sky in our front: the moon, now 
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risen, enabled me to see the verge of the sea ; and I thought that ere 
long we should be upon its brink, and drop off like the stars, into 
the concave heavens. In the first instants of my stupor, I remembered 
the storm in The Pilot, and likened myself to poor Long Tom; but 
alas! Jack, my situation was infinitely more alarming than his: for 
when I turned round to look for the pit and boxes, behold you! they 
had vanished; there was not a single spectator, then, in my native 
land, to weep for me! nay, the land itself had sunk, or the waters 
had risen, and, for aught I knew, all my friends and countrymen 
had been ingulphed in the ocean. Oh! my friend, conceive—here 
was I for the first time, fairly beyond the lamps, off the stones, 
as I may say, of London; and though I now comprehend fully, 
that it was nothing but the mountain-billows that intercepted my 
view of the coast of the city, still the idea of your being sub- 
merged was at the time the only explication of this new pheno- 
menon. I had ample scope on deck to study the stars, which 
were a thousand times more numerous than ever I had seen them, 
even from the attics in Cheapside: one in particular, attracted a 
mariner’s attention, and he measured its right ascension and decli- 
nation with a telescope. I heard him say that it was a revolving 
light, upon which I drew out my opera glass, and found that it was 
an amazing large planet, that disappeared and reappeared at intervals 
of a few seconds,—fact, I assure you, Jack, and only to be accounted 
for, by supposing that it has a luminous and an opaque disk, and 
revolves round its axis in periods of about two degrees, making day 
and night there about twenty-six thousand times shorter than ours. 
How much information rewards travellers for all their perils! I felt 
gratified to have made this accession to my scientific knowledge ; and 
would almost have been consoled altogether, had I been able to 
discover any of the mountains or volcanos which astronomers describe 
and measure so accurately in the planets; but my glass was better 
calculated for examining faces than mountains, and as it could detect 
none of the former, it is very supposable, that the planet is not 
inhabited by human beings. 

Nothing remarkable attracted my observation till we came close 
upon the Line, which I saw as plain as a pike-staff, lying flat upon 
the brim of the water just before us. You know, Jack, that day 
and night are here equal, and can guess what a long period of darkness 
we had yet to encounter, before the day returned to us; which will 
amply explain our passage across the Atlantic before the next day- 
break. I did not wait to see how they managed to cross the equinoctial 
line, because I suddenly grew as cold as an icicle, and was already 
thinking of withdrawing to my cell, when I heard some one mention, 
that there was a nice brig sailing past us. I had no doubt he meant 
an ice-berg, which I soon ascertained to he the fact, for it appeared 
on our right, rising out of the water in huge white pyramids, and 
shot across our course with inconceivable swiftness. Some of the 
pirates imagined they discovered human beings on the floe, and a 
fellow with a loud stentorian voice was commissioned to address them 
in English, as the language most commonly spoken in the empire of 
the seas, which, you know, Jack, is ours. This fellow took the pre- 
caution of applying an immense red-hot extinguisher to his lips, to 
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prevent his words from being frozen ere they reached the berg, and 
I heard him distinctly demand, “ Whence come you? what have you 
got? whither bound?” ‘To which the unfortunate cast-away, whom 
I distinguished for a countryman, as well by his accent, as his 
recklessness of a horrible death, answered elearly, “ From Whitehaven, 
heavy colds*—to Jericho.” * Thus you see, a British tar will crack 
his joke to the last; he no doubt saw the impossibility of our yielding 
him any assistance, and heroically assumed a language of unconcern 
and intrepidity towards the rivals of his country, whose right of 
challenging or searching on the seas he sneered at, by giving mani- 
festly false ports and cargo, and then contemptuously smoking his 
pipe, as, no doubt, the light I perceived proceeded from that 
instrument, now his sole remaining comfort. 2 

The chill of the air and agitation of the water produced by this 
floating mass, and the shuddering that came over me for the fate of 
this poor wretch, soon affected me with a renewal of the heart-ache, 
which determined me to steal down to my lair, and try if I could not 
compose my stomach with one of the drumsticks of my turkey. 
Luckily I crept into my stall without being heeded, for the steward 
and boy were at that moment hurrying to and fro, administering physic 
(tartar-emetic, I should think,) to the few surviving victims on whose 
sale they had speculated, and had no time to look after me. I have 
ever found eating a capital specific against sorrow, both because 
it diverts at the time, and composes immediately after. J exerted 
myself so well on my bird, with no other tools than a penknife and 
my Susan’s comb, that I could not fail of shortly falling into a sound 
sleep. How long J continued in that state is utterly unknown to me ; 
but I was awakened by the boy looking into my ward, and exclaiming 
out, at seeing the bones and fragments, “ Lord, how sick he must have 
been; I never seed the likes before.” I continued listening, that I 
might learn what was said of my purloin, but happily no farther 
comment was made; I overheard, however, a whispering between two 
of the crew, and just comprehended that the captain had altered his 
mind, about landing at Kingstown; and was now running up the 
river, having crossed the bar at high water, with a view of landing at 
the Custom-house Quay. 

This intelligence roused me anew to hopes of escape. It struck me 
that I might manage to evade their watchfulness during the dark ; and 
eventually to escape into the country by giving myself out for an 
emigrant; or, if taken, by passing myself for a Jacobite rebel, who 
had fled from his country for high-treason; and then the best they 
could do for me, imagining the worst, would be to send me home again 
under their Alien Act. I did accordingly grope my way upon deck 
once more, and saw to my surprise that we were in a lighted land 
again. The bar of the river, which separated it from the sea, lay, 
like a broad stone wall, on our left; and innumerable lamps in lines 
gleamed before us. I durst not expose myself too openly ; wherefore 
I lay lurking under the tarpaulin that covered the baggage, from 
which I had the good fortune to extricate my valise and umbrella ; 
keeping them in readiness for any favourable opportunity that might 





* Possibly a mistake for coals and Kerry coast.—Ep. 
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occur. You may imagine, Jack, my anxiety at that time. At length, 
after winding past some ships of war, stationed at anchor for the de- 
fence of the river, I began to comprehend, by the bustle aboard, and 
the cessation of the rumbling noise of the machinery, that we were 
coming to a standstill. We were within a few yards of the quay, 
when, unable to endure my suspense any longer, I retreated a few 
steps, and then with a run, (thanks to my gymuastics,) fairly cleared 
the interval, and landed on my hands and knees. At that instant, a 
general hollo was raised on deck ; and a fellow on shore, who was 
handling a rope, ran towards me, and attempted to seize me by the 
collar; but I had started on my feet, and flung away so impetuously 
from him, as to leave nothing in his hand but a false shirt-breast, 
and Nancy’s lock and comb. “ Shiver my‘sails,” cried he, “ but it’s 
a female woman in gaskins; if here be’ent her false colours and 
boarding pikes.” I heard all this very clearly; for alas! I had run 
against some whole timber, and fallen over, dreading every moment 
recaption and a cruel death: but a volley of oaths now proceeded 
from on board, directed to my pursuer for letting go the rope; and I 
heard them order him to let the , that is, a most 
uncourteous imprecation against the sex, which I hope there is no sin, 
nor any profanation, in conveying even in this obscure way to your 
apprehension. 

For heaven's sake, don’t allow Nancy to read of the sacrilege com- 
mitted on her appendages! but if she should insist upon seeing this 
part of my memoirs, keep from her the meaning of those black lines 
applied to the supposed owner of these relics; and excuse me, Jack, 
as well as you can, for not dying chivalrously for their recovery: call 
to her mind, that there was no watch within hearing to support me, 
and that I should have had to face a whole crew of bloodthirsty 
pirates; who were only deterred from pursuing, or sweeping me off 
the face of the earth with a broadside of grape-shot, by the mis- 
apprehension of my being a woman in disguise. 

I did not wait long listening to their rude jests upon their trophies, 
as they handed them to the steward in recompence for his treatment 








of me; but crawled forward with my baggage in the direction of the 


row of lamps, betaking myself to a run, as soon as | gained a short 
distance. I then struck down a dark road, and following several 
gloomy turns, arrived at length in a well-lit but deserted street; 
along which I bent my steps, quaking at the very sound they made, 
lest it should wake the sleeping inhabitants. I had not gone on far, 
when I heard a loud snoring proceed from a box, which I rightly 
guessed to belong to a watchman; and made up my mind how to 
behave in case of his challenging me. In effect he roared out in 
Yankee-English, for me to sfap, which I did, knowing the futility of 
escape. He then advanced, and showed me what a fierce savage 
I had to cope with. He was clothed in a great grey bear-skin, 
and had on a close helmet, tied under his chin with a red hand- 
kerchief. In his hand he bore a frightful long Indian pike with a 
recurved hook, that made my blood run cold but to look at. He 
wanted apparently to know, what I had got in my bundle, and where 
Iwas going; but he interlarded his discourse with so many Indian 


words, among which I caught honi, trautht, arrah3 ushscraw, and | 
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ma vourgneen, that I found it difficult to comprehend, that he only 
wanted a trifling bribe for my release. I kept assuring him that I 
had landed from the packet, and was looking out for an hotel to speiud 
the night in; offering him, at last, half-a-crown if he would conduct 
me to one. The silver had a wondrous effect upon his organs of 
language, for he began to enumerate several; asking first, would I 
go to the Waterford hotel—but that, Jack, was too near the water- 
side; and might again bring me in contact with the pirates—then, 
would I go to the Hibernian # I answered eagerly, yes—but then he 
explained, that he could go no further than the river, for that the 
Hibernian was a great way over the water. I now found out what 
the joker meant; but was no way disposed for another sea-voyage to 
Hibernia just then. I despaired of getting much out of him; and 
contented myself with asking by signs and words the name of the 
street before us. He said it was Great Britain-street, and may be it 
was the Enniskillen hotel I was looking for. I almost imagined him 
gifted with second sight, on his utterance of these two names; and 
though I no more thought it probable that such an hotel was to be 
found in these parts, than that I was then in King George's dominions ; 
still I resolved to avail myself of a guide endowed with so much 
instinct, and signified my wish to follow him. He seized my port- 
manteau, and led the way, telling me that he came from the north 
himself—no doubt! from the North Pole, or thereabouts, I should 
think ; and that there were not a finer set of men than the Englis- 
killers,* who were orange-men every murtherous son* of them, and 
were the only people to keep down the Papishes and Crappie- 
savishes. 1 found him getting eloquent in praise of this Mohican 
tribe of red men, in whose bloody feats he took so barbarous a de- 
light; and would have given him the slip, had it not been for my 
valise. On crossing over a long street, I read distinctly over the door 
of a house, “ Enniskillen Hotel,” which threw me into no small per- 
plexity. Where the deuce could I be? in the States, or Great Britain, 
or Enniskillen, or Dublin? And yet under the peculiar circumstances 
in which I had arrived, it was impossible for me to inquire, without 
subjecting myself to the cruellest treatment as a run-away—a spy— 
an informer—should my predominant impressions, that is, the evidence 
of my seuses, be verified. I therefore quietly followed my guide into 
the passage ; determined to express no suspicious curiosity, but to be 
regulated by what I might happen to hear. My conductor explained 
to the American waiter, that I was a great British jontleman, who 
wanted a place in the Firmonach coach; and that he had brought me 
there from the packet-office. ‘The waiter bowed and scraped as soon 
as he heard that I was a great gentleman, and exchanging some 
foreign words with my guide, took charge of my luggage, requesting 
to know whether [ would go by the Killingshamdrag + coach, or by 
the mail. I answered, by the latter; and gave him the fare to book 
me in the morning; he told me I could have supper and a bed there, 
and plenty of time to rest myself, if I was weary after my voyage, as 
the mail would not start till eight the following evening. I coincided 





* Probably Enniskilleners and mother’s son.—Ep, 
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in every thing he proposed ; and even mustered resolution enough to 
ask, in an apparently indifferent manner, what o’clock it was? he 
answered,’ about one. This was rather startling to a man who had 
heard one o'clock after sunset so many long hours ago at sea, and 
never seen the day break since: however, I acquiesced in returuing to 
sleep, as he suggested, so soon as I should have swpped—breakfasted, 
he should have said. I ordered tea, with rump-steak and oyster sauce— 
but he knew of no such steak; he had very fine oysters indeed, if I 
would have any. For fear of exposing my further ignorance of their 
cookery, I assented to the oysters, especially if he had any of the 
native. He brought up some as large as saucers; and on my asking 
him for the mative, he gave me to understand that the stuff in the 
decanter was the real native. 1 could scarce conceal my astonishment ; 
but anxious to conciliate the good feeling of this patriot, who spoke 
warmly in praise of his native mountain dew, I poured out a goblet of 
clear crystal water, as I thought, and applying it to my lips, emptied 
a stout glass-full into my throat, before I was aware of its fiery 
nature. I really felt as if my whole inside were suddenly scalded, 
and my lungs melted in the caustic menstruum: as soon as I could, I 
roared out that I was poisoned; but the waiter said, it was nothing 
at all, but the goodness of the crater, (what perversion of terms!) 
no doubt he meant the burning lava from some voleanic crater in his 
native mountains. 

After breakfast I really felt inclined for a doze, and telling the 
waiter not to call me till dinner-time, which I supposed would be about 
three o’clock, retired to my bed, where, for the first time since leaving 
London, I enjoyed the comfort of getting into bed without my clothes 
on. You may imagine I slept most luxuriously after my fatigues. 

The-waiter rapped at my door about half past two, and told me 
it was within a short time of dinner, as I had bespoke it. I dressed 
in good style, Jack, taking the precaution of changing my suit, and 
mounting a pair of moustaches, in which even the waiter scarce 
recognized me; for he asked, was I the young gentleman who had 
come last night, and ordered dinner at three; I told him I was; but 
he was not satisfied till he had inquired of the chambermaid, to whom 
1 overheard him say, that he was sure I was a foreigner, and that he 
had never seen any one’s beard grow so fast as mine did. 

After dinner I strolled out to reconnoitre the public buildings, and 
to try and gain some information of the place where I was, without 
putting so ridiculous, if not dangerous a question in plump terms to 
any body. The first place of note I saw, was their Newgate; I thence 
found my way to one of their bridges, and kept along a fine terrace 
raised over the river, till I came to a magnificent building, which I 
was told was the custom-house. Not a single vessel lay abreast of 
its quay, nor did any bustle appear there, more than in another place. 
At first I imputed this to the want of trade, but I soon amended that 
supposition, when I reflected upon the nature and use of duties, and 
the American principle of a free trade. Their custom-house is a 
mere ornament to the state, that imposes no import duties. Similarly 
their superb docks and basons, as large as the India Company’s, were 
merely constructed to show off their blocks of finé granite, and to 
amuse boys with sailing little boats in; not for the detention of bonded 
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consignments. I saw large flocks of water-pigeons sailing in them. 
A little lower down the river, I perceived some business going on, and 
approaching, found that it was a vessel shipping pigs and cattle ; and 
by a board hung at her ladders, I learned that she was going to set 
sail for Bristol. Here then was an opportunity of probably returning 
to Old England ; but the fear of being asked for a passport, as wel] 
as the length of a voyage, that required such a stock of beef and 
pork as I saw hoisted on board, determined me to wait at least the 
opportunity of a steamer, and in the mean time to finish the adventure, 
by visiting this Enniskillen, to which I had so unaccountably been 
directed. 

I was not quite satisfied with the observant looks of many fellows in 
this quarter, and began to imagine that my person had already been 
advertised as an eloper from the packet, and that many were on the 
look out to secure the reward. As I passed along, I listened, with 
ears cocked to both sides of the street; and though I heard many 
words familiar to me, yet such was the medley produced by the variety 
of tongues and languages, with which I knew the United States to 
abound, that I could not gather the sense of a single sentence, except 
that perpetual one of the beggars, who swarm the streets, “ 4 cush 
lo mo cree,’—“ Give me a ha’penny;” and this only because they 
took care to repeat it in as many languages as they could, that 
no one might misunderstand their meaning. Of course, I opened 
my lips asseldom as I could, for fear of being betrayed by my Cockney 
accent; but one fellow, who pestered me in tolerable English, I drew 
under an archway, and presenting him a shilling, demanded, in an 
under tone, if he was really an United man, hoping to find in him 
a countryman. He looked most insidiously at me, and replied, “ Well! 
since your honour” (taking me for a magistrate) “ pays so well for 
telling, I don’t care if I confess, that I was an United man once; but 
am now thinking of turning my guoat, and reading my cantation.” 
Whether he meant turning a penny by begging cant, I know not ; but 
it was now clear to me, that I was in the United States. This fellow 
dodged me for a long time, and pointed me out to several importunate 
spies, who did all they could to provoke me to speak, which I prudently 
refrained from, merely handing them a few pence, by way of bribe to 
forbearance: at length their number increased to a mob of some 
twenty, which alarmed me so much, that I ventured at last to open 
my mouth, and call over a thing like a hackney-coach and pair—but 
whether of horses or bonasses I vow I do not know. ‘Their driver was 
a singularly deformed beggar, with a face blue as indigo; but he 
understood my direction to the Enniskillen hotel, and freed me from 
my persecutors. As we drove on, I tried to gather some elucidation 
from the inscriptions over the shops; but they were generally such 
uncouth appellations as Martoch O’Donohoo; Eneas Macgillicuddy ; 
coupled to certain ambitious designations of trade,such as Pantecknice, 
and Phusitecknicon, that I could gather but little notion of the 
country of the artist, or nature of his art. It had become quite dark, 
before I began to suspect the coachman of practising upon my igno- 
rance. On pulling his check,and asking him whither he was driving— 
‘To Enniskerry,to be sure,” replied he; “ where else?” I could see 
the villain affected misprision of my terms. However, there was ne 
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remedy but ordbiteft him back; so that it was near seven before I 
reached my hotel. 

It was not long before the mail-coach appeared at the door, on 
which I read, in gilt letters, “ Enniskillen.” Every thing determined 
me on’ prosecuting my journey—there was a possibility that it might 
be the very place to which I had originally intended to go,.though not 
in this roundabout way. The waiter had told me, that it was on an 
island—that might be [reland—and my fare be only to the sea-port 
where we were to embark. But supposing we were only advancing 
into the interior, to New Enniskillen, and that I was now in New 
Dublin, the capital of Nova Hibernia, as I began to siirmise ; yet how 
could I withdraw from proceeding, without awakening mistrust ? 
And would it be safe for me to remain in a place where I had already 
excited so much notice, and where every hour threatened to discover 
my retreat to my abductors? Could I depend upon the watchman’s 
honour? and might-not informations at this moment be lodging against 
me by the rascally coachman and mendicants? These considerations, 
Jack, were those that influenced my advance—and though I am thereby 
brought into the wilds of Canada, yet who knows but that it may be 
all for the best ? If detected in New Dublin, I might have been hung, 
or sent to the hulks: here, after a time, I may effect my escape to 
Montreal, or Quebec; and there claim, from the British Consul, to be 
sent back again to my native country. 

We drove to the post-office, which is a sumptuous palace, in the 
court of which the mails assemble; but I saw nothing worth noting, 
except that they drive four-in-hand, like ourselves, and have their 
guards and coachmen tricked out in scarlet, as we have ours. I was 
the sole inside passenger, and the night was dark as pitch; so that as 
we proceeded through the streets, I could remark nothing’ but the 
lamps, growing gradually fainter, and more distant, till at last they 
ceased entirely ; and‘it was impossible to distinguish more than the 
ground in advance of the horses, lighted as it was by the coach- 
lamps. Whether the houses on each side were brick, stone, or wood, 
I must leave to future peregrinations to determine—but it is a mon- 
strous shame for the apothecaries to shut up, shop so soon—one would 
think there was a-curfew law among them, for during half the night I 
saw no spark of light, but at the inns where we changed horses. ‘This 


monotony of ‘gloom threw me into a sound sleep, that lasted’ till ‘the ° 


coachman roased me to breakfast. “ Where are we now?” exclaimed 
I, starting up: “‘In-Cavan,” returned'he. “ What!’ is this New 
Cavan?” said’ I, searchingly. “Aye! its the néw Cavan, sure 
enough,” answered’ he: On stepping‘ out I discerned, in the ‘nist of 
the morning, the ‘difference -between a new and old town. You'will 
be surprised, Jack, to hear; that a church, a gaol, a barrack, a hospital, 
and an inn, constituted the whole of this new town. ‘This reminded 
me of the-Spaniards taking possession of South America, by rhea 
a cross for'a church, and a gibbet for a jail; and then christening the © 
infant setthément Ciudad, by some adjunct of ‘the old‘contiient. But* 
I had no idea that the United States were so newly colonized’ as this’ 


paucity of buildings would imply. The breakfast was a miserable” 


makeshift of a half-starved country; and though 1 had it all to myself, 
in truth, there: was no ‘superflaity” As we advanced, I felt every” 
Marcn, 1827 x 
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moment the dreariness increasing, which a man, who has been bred all 
his life ina populaus city, must experience, on being, as it were, dropt 
out of a balloon into adesert. Sometimes for a mile together not a 
house or a human creature met the eye; nothing but mountains, heaths, 
downs, moors, and wilds, such as we read of in the primitive days of 
our Saxon ancestors. The marshes and swamps seemed fresh from 
chaos, and the valleys were yet undrained of the waters left by the 
deluge. All seemed to me one intraversible jungle. When we 
approached a wood, or plantation, the trees were quite dissimilar from 
those in our parks ; they all appeared to be of the cocoa-nut or yew 
tribe, such as I have seen in pictures—no wonder it should be called 
the new world! 

About eleven o’clock we crossed a bridge, and drove up a dirty 
street, in which the coach stopt, as I thought, to change horses. I saw 
my luggage taken out, and the coach emptied, without saying a word 
that might betray my being a stranger in the land. At length, after 
waiting half an hour at the office, gazed at and gazing, I inquired from 
a fellow in a frieze coat, whose eye had been for some time following 
all my motions, how soon the coach would return? ‘Js your honour” 
(very civil for a republican) “ going back?’’ demanded he, in reply. 
“No,” answered I; though without knowing any thing precise on that 
head. “ Becaze there is no quotch, but she, thaf goes back to Cawan, 
laves this the day. Myself has been thinking,”.continued he, after 
marking my stupefaction, “ thaf your honour may be ‘the strange 
gentleman as is expeck there below at the seay; and af so, I'll whip 
your honour, in a crack, to Bundoron, for I’ve as sweet a bit o’blood, 
and as nate prutty a jauntee-car, as any in the world.” Here then 
was I again liable to be perplexed with that confounded identity of 
names in the New and Old World. These Yankee plagiarists have 
copied, verbatim, whole patches of the map of Great Britain; and I 
do not doubt, that if I looked for a new London, or Richmond, or 
Thames, I should find them in some part of New England. It became 
evident to me, by this man’s naming the very place which was to have 
been the extent of mytrip, that Jonathan had taken equally unwarrant- 
able liberties with the map of Ireland, without any tenderness to copy- 
right, or the convenience of travellers. Some of our old-cross-road 
signs, or decayed mile-stones, would be an invaluable acquisition here. 
I did not place much stress upon this fellow’s bundoran; but the 
temptation of getting to the sea, was sufficient to induce me to give 
up my seat in the coach, and to gain the coast at all hazards. I now 
state my surmise, that the only sea which he intended to designate, 
was one of their extensive lakes, in sight of which I every day roam ; 
but no sail, no steam-boat, no British man of war, ever greets my eye ; 
a few insignificant canoes, or cots as they are called, alone darken its 
expanse. 

But to proceed—this self-offered guide promised to drive me in such 
a short time, and for so reasonable a sum, to the sea-side, that I 
agreed to trust myself to him, if he could but get my valise and 
umbrella out of the coach-office. This he did with amazing dexterity ; 
and no wonder! for I found him to be a Cherokee, or Jer. O'Keefe, 
as 1¢ was written on the shaft of his car. This car was nothing more 
than a hurdle, on which we sat back to back, cantering through this 
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street of odd-looking houses, some of which were slated, others covered 
with greenish and brown artificial moss. Most of them were white, 
striped with green, irregularly ; and not a few seemed to have nothing 
but the roof and upper story above ground ; the other floors being, no 
doubt, below the street, and apparent only in the rear. 

We soon crossed the bridge, at the other end of this American 
village; and then I caught a clear view of two of the principal lakes, 
divided by a narrow isthmus, defended by forts and batteries raised in 
the middle of the strait; or, as these defences are termed in the 
Canadian dialect of my guide, eelwecrs and cahauls. 

The houses became rarer as we proceeded ; and in a short time none 
but those of the back-settlers could be descried, at a considerable 
distance inward from the road ; these were well defended by prickly 
hedges, and moats drawn in regular lines of circumvallation, to prevent 
the incursions of the Indians. Ontheside where they were most liable 
to attack, the settlers had invariably raised huge mounds of hay or 
straw, or piles of black bricks, called, in Canadian, turf-stacks, by 
means of which they appeared impregnable to an enemy armed only 
with the bow and javelin. 

My anxiety increased rapidly as we penetrated into the mountains, 
riding directly over their ridges, and sweeping down their precipices. 
At length my guide, having slackened the pace of his horse, began in 
the veriest depth of this solitude to indulge his loquacity, by telling 
me tales of bloodshed and murder ; one half of which Idid not under- 
stand ; though I grinned intelligence, and joined in his savage 
exultation of countenance. I would not disgust him, by showing less 
of the barbarian in my nature than he exhibited in his. But conceive, 
Jack, the effect of his dimly gathered narratives, when he poiited to 
arock, on which Bow parish might be built; and told me, that the 
Maherabuee men had been smashed all to pieces there, by the 
Cleenish boys, who had not left a head whole in the party, “ fur that 
he himself had Kilé no less than three, and flattened the faces of as 
many more, no longer ago than last week.” !!! 

He was still gloating upon feats, which clearly evinced him a savage 
of the worst description; when five or six hulking fellows were seen 
crossing a field at some distance, and making swiftly towards us. As 
soon as I had pointed them out, he exclaimed, in alarm, “ By jingo! 


it’s the Macherabuees and Monea-savishes !—they'll be for murtherin | 


us. Hould fast, your honour, and here goes!” At which words he 
stood up, like an ancient charioteer, and lashed his garron to a full 
speed. He had not gone far, when the wheel on my side came violently 
in contact with a large stone, and I was tilted off. “ God save us!” 
said he, leaping off without stopping his horse, “ but we'll be 
mashacred! Up! as fast as you're able, and let’s overtake the 
horse!”? But Iwas unfit to move, and just upon the point of fainting, 
with the pain of my contusions—* Och! by Japers: " cried he, in the 
most doleful whimpering, “ I’ll be flayed alive, if I stay anoder 
minute; it’s a bad job I’ve taken! I must e’en part with your honor ; 
and drap your baggage on the road, where you'll find it when you 
come to life agin. Never fear! they’ll not be for murthering you 
cruelly, when they have no spite agen you.” He then scoured off, at 
arate that bid defiance to his pursuers, and left me with no con- 
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solation, but that of a mitigated death from beings whose spite I had 
not provoked; but as they advanced, even this hope vanished, for | 
observed in their hands huge war-clubs, and broad scalping-irons, 
which I have since learnt they call Zoys,* and use indiscriminately in 
battle and in husbandry. 

When they reached the spot where I was, they stood still, speaking 
some rapid unknown language among themselves ; while I used all the 
signs of anguish and supplication in my power, to awaken their pity. 
After feeling ard pulling all my limbs, one of them at last spoke a few 
words of broken English, demanding if I had nothing to say for 
myself. Finding that there was a chance of being understood, I 
glibly recounted my meeting with their enemy, and implored them to 
let me go. They evidently understood but little that Isaid ; but the 
elder savage inquired, “ Where I would be for going to?” and when 
I answered, “ Enniskillen,” he pointed behind with his hand thrice, 
intimating that I had left it a long way in the rear, and that the 
villian had misled me. I then offered them plenty of tobacco and 
spirits, which I thought would be most agreeable to their savage 
natures, if they would carry me to the nearest town where English is 
spoken. ‘They exchanged looks with one another, and words in their 
native dialect; and the result of their consultation was, to raise me 
between four of them, on their shoulders, and to bear me along; but 
whether in compliance with my prayer, or as a prisoner, I knew not. 
My presence of mind suggested to me the means which my luggage 
would furnish, of tempting the cupidity of the king, or chief, before 
whom they might bear me ; and I endeavoured to explain to them my 
driver's last words; on which a boy was sent along the road for the 
articles. 

We were not long before we came to a place which they said was 
the town—an assemblage of wigwams, called Derrygonnellee, not to 
be found in the map of the world—an Indian town, very like; but 
unlike any thing of the name I had ever imagined. Here I was borne 
into the only hut that had any appearance of a human habitation, 
being a whitewashed house, with door, and glass windows, in one of 
which last were displayed the strange symbols of two pipes, forming a 
cross, a sheet of pins, and a pound of wire-drawn candles. In another, 
a white jug, and inverted glass. The owner of it, a person of authority, 
received me, and took charge of my goods. A boy had preceded us, 
and given him an account of their capture; and he greeted me with 
true Indian hospitality. I flung some silver among the slaves who had 
carried me, for which they seemed very grateful, and but 
here I must break off suddenly, for my host has just announced a piece 
of news, which is highly inspiriting. He says, there is a caravan going 
to the annual fair, which will take my letters to the post-office. I 
begged permission to go along with them, but he swore I should not— 
1 must not—he would not suffer such a thing—that I was forced to 
acquiesce in his rude hospitality. Possibly, after all, I am but a 
prisoner reserved for some special purpose ; most likely marriage with 
his daughter—a fine, brown, sparkling-eyed, naked-footed beauty, who 
seems as coy as the nymphs and shepherdesses of old. Be it as it 








* A sort of narrow spade, easily separated from the shaft. 
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may, I shall remain here, at least, until the rainy season is over, and 
I have acquired words enough to pursue my route. In the mean time, 
I send this by the annual pilgrims, who are going to some post-office 
or other; and I hope it will not be detained by any of their officials, 
as being treasonable to the government ; but it is worth while risking, 
since I am now out of the power of the United States. If it should 
reach you before the middle of next April, endeavour, Jack, to persuade 
Captain Parry to touch here somewhere, and to carry out some warm 
clothing for a deserted countryman. ‘There must be some opening to 
the sea in these parts, for every one talks familiarly of it; and it 
would be worth while to explore the north-west passage in this direc- 
tion. When I inquired of my host concerning it, he seemed to under- 
stand all about the north-west circuit, as he called it. If you should 
prevail with the above navigator, or any of the north-whalers, to 
make their appearance in these creeks, I will have another parcel 
in readiness, which my host will remit, should I have left this. At all 
events, I will, as soon as the rain permits, cork up letters in bottles, 
and throw them into the lakes, that they may find their passage to the 
sea, and be picked up by British mariners. A long, long farewell 
to you all! 
Bos TriMMinGs. 





CRANBOURN CHACE. 


Tue last annual buck hunt at Tollard Royal in the Chace, is thus 
spoken of in one of the journals of the day :— 

“ This immense right of chace, the greatest ever possessed even by 
any monarch of this country, extending over no less than five hundred 
thousand acres of land, is the sole property of George, Lord Rivers, 
who has repeatedly refused offers of purchase, made by other noble- 
men, but has recently proposed to the land-owners to disfranchise it, 
on their binding themselves to a payment to his lordship and his heirs 
of 1,800/. per annum. 

“The gentlemen at the hunt expressed themselves rather desirous 
that the stock of deer should be reduced from ten thousand or twelve 
thousand, to about five thousand, than that this ancient and splendid 
right should be given up entirely.” 

The following account of Cranbourn Chace, from memoranda made 
by me in the year 1823, may not be unworthy ofa place in the London 
Magazine :— 

I visited Fonthill Abbey in August, 1823, to which all the world ap- 
peared flocking; and although the place was magnificent, it did not 
reach my expectation. The interior of the building was fitted up with 
taste, but was unfinished ; and the collection therein exhibited to the 
public seemed to me more extraordiuary and extensive, than any 
exhibition of any single mansion I had before seen. The visitors 
expressed wonder on viewing the grounds belonging to the abbey, 
for no other reason that I could discover, than that the plantations 
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were made by its former proprietor upon a naked and almost barren 
down, which most of the persons in the neighbourhood thought could 
not be brought to its present state of cultivation. 

From Fonthill Abbey I proceeded to Wardour Castle, and visited its 
ruins, in which I fancied I saw the Lady Blanche defending its towers 
against the powerful Cromwell. I climbed in every direction I pos- 
sibly could, and believed at last I was waiting her ladyship’s commands 
to hurl from its battlements the first roundhead that dared profane 
the place. 

I felt all that melancholy which runs through a person upon enter- 
ing a deserted parish church, where “ lie interred the mighty dead.” I 
passed on to see the new castle, (which an Irish friend of mine would 
say is no castle at all,) an oblong, modern-built, handsome stone man- 
sion, the nakedness and poverty of which within could not but be con- 
trasted with the fulness of Fonthill Abbey. There was in one of the 
rooms at Wardour a picture by Cooper, who gives his horses such good 
breathing and action, that they are sure to carry him down to pos- 
terity. 

The picture was on the easel, and represented one of the Earls of 
Arundel, with his standard-bearer, Bowles, at a battle in Hungary. 
The Reverend Mr. Bowles, well known for his sonnets, and “ such 
small gear,” is a descendant of the said standard-bearer. 

The present Earl of Arundel is much respected in the country ; but 
his father’s excessive bounty reduced the family estates very much, 
owing to his lordship supporting many of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood who were refugees, who seem, in visiting the mansion, and in 
partaking of its hospitality, to have destroyed its splendor. 

The chapel is very handsome, but was undergoing repair, the altar- 
piece of which is composed of splendid marble, of various colours. 
The noble lord has presented the handsome pulpit of his lordship’s 
chapel to the Roman Catholics for their chapel in Moorfields, London, 
which, as you may know, is a stately building, fitted up in an 
imposing style, with a bishop’s throne, equal in grandeur to his 
Majesty's in the House of Peers. 

I started by break of day on the first Monday in September, for 
Cranbourn Chace, in company with a friend from Shaftesbury. We 
breakfasted ; and, while the horses were led about, waiting for us to 
mount them, the morning took an opportunity of showing its face— 


‘‘ Night wanes ; the mist around the mountain curl’d, 
Melts into morn, and light dwakes the world.” 


We were soon on horseback, and the town was thrown behind us. 
The hill we ascended leading to Cranbourn Chace, which is situated 
south-west of Salisbury, containing upwards of thirty thousand acres 
of pastures, coppices, and cultivated lands, liable, more or less, to feed 
or damage from the deer of the chace; the Saxon kings of England 
having appropriated to themselves the deer in their own demesnes, and 
William I. having claimed the game in waste and other lands. Magna 
Charta contained sundry provisions Teapestiog forests, formed into a 
Charta de Foresta under Henry IIL., and Cranbourn Chace is also men- 
tioned in a writ of the seventeenth of King John. In later times, the 
Chace has been twice sold ; first, with the manor of Berwick, to Lord 
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Ashley, for 5,300/.; and afterwards, without the manor, to Thomas 
Freke, Esq., from whom it descended to the late Lord Rivers. 

I felt the correctness of the observation of Captain Basil Hall, in 
his Journal written on the Coast of South America, that “ there is a 
genial influence in the country, in all climates, under which the frost of 
etiquette melts away, the natural character comes into view, and many 
amiable qualities, heretofore unobserved, are discovered and acknow- 
ledged.” My heart danced within me, as I passed Ashgrove, an estate 
where my ancestors dwelt ; and I knew from the description given by 
my — although I was then a stranger, the situation of every place 
I passed. 

We hurried on to Cranbourn Lodge, the residence of one of the 
keepers, where the steward of Lord Rivers opened the court leet. 

Stalls for the sale of goods were erected, and a complete country 
fair arose in the forest. The gentlemen, while the court was opening, 
were flirting with those ladies who had risen early to view the buck 
hunt, and who were blushing like the morning on hearing their 
praises, some of them, perhaps, for the first time, whispered in their 
ears. The court has opened ; the dogs are laid on; the welkin rings ; 
the buck flies ; the whoop is sent forth from hundreds of voices in all 
directions, and shouts become general ; he breaks cover,and dashes in 


fine style across the waste land ; the cries are increased ; the hounds: 


give tongue; he hurries to the copse to escape pursuit, and runs him- 
self blind; the leading hound but touches him, he drops through fear, 
is caught and dies. The buck is now placed by the keepers on one of 
their horses, and they take him in triumph to the lodge. Those per- 
sons who have for the first time attended the hunt, are made free of 
it by the huntsman’s giving a loud whoop, and a louder laugh, 
as he smears their faces, and proclaims their freedom, for which, 
when it is rightly understood, they each readily pay half-a-crown. It 
is now seven o’clock, and the keepers cut up the buck, whose shoulders, 
after the, skin is loosened with a knife, are not cut, but drawn out, 
which is extremely curious; and if you have not discovered that you 
are a young huntsman before, you then betray yourself, and find your 
face red with blood and blushes. 

Bucks are called bear bucks at a year, prickets at two years, sorels 
at three years, sores at four years old; bucks of one year’s head at five 
years, and full-grown bucks at six years of age. It is curious that 
they are so alarmed when hunted, that they do not make way for any 
thing, but will run against or over whatever they meet. 

The sportsmen, after killing the first buck, retire to Cranbourn 
Lodge, where the keeper provides a breakfast, rich with venison 
— venison pasties, &., for which they leave a trifling sum for the 

eeper. 

The ladies, who were lately in the field, have now retired to the ad- 


jacent villages to re-dress themselves, that they may vie with those fair . 


ones who are now arriving from all quarters to see the hounds pursue the 
second buck. All now seem jocose, flushed with pleasure, and full of 


expectation. The hills are once more covered with maiden flowers, - 


which make the country appear like a garden. 


“The hounds, which have been collected from various stations in the’ 
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forest, are uncoupled the second time; and the huntsman appears to 


say-—— 
’ * My hounds are bred out of the S kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matcl’d in mouth like bells ; 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.”’ 


Sportsmen, foot and horse, and ladies, too, on horseback, now enter 
the wood; the whoopis again heard, and re-echoed ; and a number of 
ladies are waiting with their knights on the surrounding hills, anxious 
for the buck’s breaking away. He steals out, and dashes on the vale. 
Trees crack in all directions, and then issue forth the hounds and horse- 
men, who seour dewa the side of one hill, while the buck bounds up the 
opposite. He is turned back into cover by some young sportsman 
riding at his head: and after trying to fly from his pursuers, 


‘* Tears run down his cheeks in piteous chace.” 


The two bucks having been divided, are now hung up: and the 
steward the next day presents the several parts to those gentlemen with 
whom he is acquainted, who may have honoured the hunt with their 
presence. 

Lord Rivers has become popular, from the liberality of his present 
steward ; whenever any of the yeomen, who are contiguous to the 
Chace, and who must necessarily be injured by the deer, apply for 
venison, it is granted to them, 

I was invited to the venison feast. We dined, after the court leet 
was closed, in a hunting box, formerly belonging to King John, which is 
nearly in the same state as when that king was there as Earl of More- 
ton. It is now a farm-house, situated at Tollard Royal, near to the 
foot of Rushmore, a modern-built seat of Lord Rivers, which stands on 
a hill. Sixteen gentlemen sat down to dine at two o’clock in the room 
in which I was entertained, and enjoyed such hospitality as we believe 
to have taken place in former days. Nothing was wanting to fill the 
cup of mirth to the brim, and we were all clamorous. In the next 
room, the farmers, keepers, and upper servants of Lord Rivers were 
regaling themselves, who were supplied with wine as it was wanted, 
and they were uproarious ; and beyond that room, a mixed multitude 
were enjoying themselves with venison and ale until they became “ glo- 
rious ;”” forthe servant, who was ordered to prepare our horses while 
we were taking coffee, I perceived, on entering the stable, was bridling 
my horse’s tail. One of the gentlemen who formerly attended this 
hunt, and with whom I am acquainted, was so full of wine and whoop- 
ing, that his horse ran off with him, and passed over the turnpike 
gate leading into Shaftesbury without losing his rider, since which an 
iron bar has been placed upon the top of the gate, with a view, I sup- 
pose, to kill the next gentleman who shall be rash enough to attempt 
leaping it. 

I will close this sketch of an ancient practice, with an ancient 
legend of the Chace. It is said, or sung, that “once upon a day,” 
King John, being equipped for hunting, issued forth, with all the 
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geantry and state of his day. There were dames mounted upon 
high-bred steeds, that were champing and foaming on the bit, and 
whose prancing shook the ground; and knights whose plumes 
were dancing in the wind, while carried by fiery chargers, swift as 
the deer they follo' +d; the yeomen were all dressed in green, with 
girdles round their waists ; and to add to the brilliancy of the scen: 
the morning was as clear from clouds as the good-humoured faces u. 
the party. 

King John appeared overjoyed, and during the time all heads were 
uncovered as he rode along, his majesty overheard a gallant youth ad- 
dress a lady in nearly these words— 

** We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction.”’ 

At that period horses being the only carriages, the happy couple left 
the hunting box at Tollard Royal on horseback. As they took leave 
of his majesty, the moon was sinking below the horizon. The king had 


observed before they left, 


“« This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler ; ’tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid ;”’ 


but they rode on, too happy to remember that the moon would soon 
leave them. 

They were lost for several days, until the king, while hunting with 
his courtiers, found their remains. It appeared that when the moon 
descended, the faithful pair must have mistaken their road, and had 
fallen into a hideous pit, where both were killed, as was likewise the 
knight’s horse, close beside them. The lady’s horse, a dapple grey, 
was running wild as the mountain deer; he soon was caught, and 


became the king’s, who rode him as a charger. 
Epnpog. 








PAROCHIAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


Coup a collection be made of all the insulated and floating facts 
connected with the various branches of topographical knowledge, it 
is obvious that an invaluable body of information might be amassed, 
providing a rich and ample store of materials of the utmost importance 
to the traveller, the antiquarian, and the man of science. For it will 
be readily admitted, that few, if any, exist, so utterly destitute of 
observation and curiosity, as to exclude the possibility of deriving 
advantage from the situation in which they are placed; and we are 
convinced, that many who now allow this casual knowledge to filter 
through the mind till it evaporates, and is lost for ever, would feel an 
increasing interest in giving permanency to their thoughts and obser- 
vations, were they provided with hints for the arrangement and 
classification of their transitory materials. Impressed with this con- 
viction, the following queries are thrown into form, under such 
subdivisions as may enable each to insert his own remarks respecting 
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those subjects most applicable to his pursuits, or congenial with his 
taste. They were originally drawn up as hints for the parochial clergy ; 
but we hope, by inserting them in our columns, we may be the means 
of giving them a wider circulation; and inducing others who are 
resident in secluded parts of the country, to commence a regular series 
of inquiries, in a well digested and connected channel. 


23. 


24. 


The Church. 


When was it built; stating the different periods at which it may 
have been altered ; and by whom ? 


. Of what materials? If of stone, of what quality, and from whence 


procured ; and whether it is durable ? 


. Are there any peculiarities in its form, structure, or style of 


architecture ¢ 
Are there any monuments, inscriptions, plates, or other antiquities 
in it worthy of notice ¢ | 


. Are there any interesting benefactions on record. 
}. For what number of persons does it afford accommodation ? 


Is the service well attended; and is the congregation most 
numerous in the morning or evening; if there is a difference, 
what is the cause ? 

Are there any peculiar rites, ceremonies, or customs, occasionally 
performed ¢ 


. Has it suffered from any causes, accidental or intentional ? 
. Hasany thing occurred in it worthy,of note, within the recollection 


of man? 


. Its dimensions, height of tower, &c.? 
. Are there any vaults or burying places, ancient or modern ? 
. What number of bells; with their weight, and dates, and cost ? 


The Church-yard. 


. What is its extent ? 
. Of what nature is the soil ? 
. From your observation does it appear that the decay of coffins and 


human remains is rapid or slow ? 


. What is the annual average of funerals ? 
. Are there any peculiar customs observed at funerals, or sub- 


sequently, respecting the dead ? 


. Are there any curious monuments or epitaphs ? 
20. 


Have any coins, ancient coffins, weapons, or other antiquities, 
been discovered in making graves ? 


. Has any thing worthy of observation occurred in opening old 


graves, or in removing decayed coffins, &c.? 


Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


. Under this head, state the different cures of souls, dividing them 


into rectories, vicarages, endowed or other curacies, with their 
respective values. 
From whence do these emoluments arise; from glebe, great or 
small tithes? and if so, in what proportions are they gathered ! 
Is any tythable produce covered by a modus, or subject to any 
peculiar mode of payment ? 
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25. 


AO. 


49. 


50. 


Are there any dissenting chapelsin the district ; if so, how many ; 
of what persuasion; and what number is each supposed to be 
capable of containing ? 


. Mention the dates when these chapels were built ? 
. Are their ministers permanently resident, or merely occasional 


and temporary ! 


. How are they paid; and what the amount of their stipends ¢ 
. Name the incumbents of the livings, chaplains, &e. from the 


earliest to the present times, pointing out such as may have 
distinguished themselves in any particular way, either by 
talents, conduct, &c.? 

In whose gift are the different church preferments ? 


. What quantity of glebe is annexed to the livings; have any 


changes or additions been made; have they been maintained by 
Queen Anne’s bounty, or other sources ? 


State of Religion, &c. 


. Name the various religious sects ! 
3. Which is the most numerous ? 
. What proportion do they collectively bear to the established 


church ¢@ 


. What is the general character of each sect ? 
. Are they, generally speaking, hostile or friendly to the established 


church ? 


. Have any of their ministers distinguished themselves as men of 


learning or talent ? 
Schools and Charitable Institutions. 


. What number of schools are there in connexion with the chureh 


of England? 

Are they endowed ; or what other way supported ? 

What number of scholars attend, of boys and girls, in the day 
schools ? 


. Are there any instances of extraordinary talent developed in 


consequence of the increased facility of acquiring instruction ? 


2. In any given average has the number increased or decreased, 


when compared with the numbers of a preceding given 
average ? 


. Is there a decided improvement in the conduct of morals, since the 


increased facility of education ? 


. What number of boys and girls attend the Sunday schools ? 
. Taking the number of children of any given age, say from seven 


to fifteen years of age, what proportion does the number of 
each sex, attending the day or Sunday schools, bear to the 
non-attendants # 


. The same queries may be applied to the dissenting schools 


seriatim. 

To what extent is education carried in any of these schools? 

Is there any particular subject or study in which the scholars are 
remarkable for excelling ? 

Are there any alms houses in the parish or district: if so, when 
were they built: by whom; and for whom ? 

How are they supported ? 
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51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 
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Are there any hospitals, or other benevolent institutions ? 

Are there any friendly societies: if so, are they enrolled accord- 
ing to act of parliament; or under the entire control of the 
members # 

Do they produce any visible advantage, by promoting industry, 
exciting a proper spirit of independence, &c.? 

Are there any saving banks: if so, when established ? 

State the sums invested in each successive year, drawing a com- 
parison with the sums withdrawn ? 

By what class and professions are the investments generally 
made ; and what numerical proportion is observable between 
male and female depositors ? 


History of the Parish or District. 


. Who has written the best account of it; whether in MS. or 


print? 


. Its length and breadth ? 

. Number of square miles and acreage in statute measure ? 

. Number of acres in tillage ? 

. Number of acres uncultivated, in common, heath, &c.? 

. Number of acres in pasturage or meadow ? 

. Number of acres in woods, plantations, &c.? 

. Number of acres in lakes, meres, &c.? 

. What historical events have occurred ? 

. Have any other of minor interest occurred ? 

. What cigcumstances worthy of note have taken place within the 


memury of man ? 


. Name its townships, hamlets, chapelries, or other subdivisions ? 
. What is ts ancient name and supposed derivation ? 
. Has it a» market town; if not, state the names and bearings 


and distance of the nearest ? 


. By what yarishes, hamlets, townships, &c. is it surrounded ? 

. What manors are there in it, and who are the lords ? 

. Name the chief landowners and occupiers ? 

4. Are there any peculiar manorial rights, customs, privileges, 


tenures, or courts of judicature ? 


. Are there any good maps, plans, or surveys, of the parish or 


district, published or unpublished ? 


. Have any celebrated characters been born in it, or connected 


themselves with its history ? 
Traditions or Singular Customs. 


. What traditions are there respecting historical events ? 
. Are there any connected with minor local events ? 
. Enumerate any customs or amusements occurring on certain days 


in the year, with their original causes—such as wakes, peram- 
bulations, rush bearings, &c.? 
Are there any fairs: if so, when; and for what purposes ? 


- Any remarkable mode of hiring servants ; with usual wages given 


for men and women in the common branches of husbandry or 
domestic employments ? 


Are there any superstitious’practices still observed ? 


. Any rewards given or payments made for duties performed ? 


92. 


93. 


94, 
95. 


96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 


4, 
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Amusements—Games. 


. Enumerate the usual popular games and amusements of the 


district ? 


. Are they peculiar in that particular part of the country ? 
. Are the peasantry partial to their accustomed games ? 


Population. 


. What is the earliest date to which reference can be made for 


ascertaining the number of inhabitants ? 


. Give the particulars of the census taken at the different periods 


under the directions of the acts of parliament ? 


. State the increase or decrease on comparing the results at the 


termination of each of the above periods ? 


. What is the number of births, deaths, and marriages, in each 


year, from the earliest records, with any remarkable entries in 
the register ? 


. What proportion does the number of illegitimate children bear 


to the legitimate? 

Can an approximation to the population of former times be made 
by comparing the births, &c. of those times with the entries 
since the exact population has been ascertained by parlia- 
mentary census ? 

What number of houses, with a comparative statement of increase 
or decrease, from authentic documents, if such exist; if not, 
from the best information ? 


Health, Disorders, &c. 


What disorders are most prevalent? 

Are there any general or particular causes to which they can be 
attributed ? 

Is the district or parish on the whole healthy ? 

What is the proportion of births to funerals? 

Within a given time, a year for instance, enumerate the causes 
of death in the persons buried ? 

What is the proportion of funerals, per cent. on the population ? 

What instances are there of longevity ? 

Are any disorders more prevalent at one season of the year than 
another; if so, mention the probable causes ? 

Is the number of insane persons considerable, and (if not.from 
birth) to what causes may their cases be attributed ? 

Mention any unusual effect or defect occurring in individuals 
from particular disorders or accidents ? 


Idiom, Dialect, Phraseology, Character. 


Are there many words or phrases peculiar to the people of the 
district or parish? 

What is the characteristic of the common dialect ? 

Does it differ materially from the common language spoken in 
the adjacent parts of the country? | 

From education or other causes may any change in the collo- 
quial language be anticipated? 
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Dress, State of Dwellings, Habits of Life. 


. Is there any peculiarity in the style and manner of dress ? 

. Is any part of it, and what, manufactured by themselves ? 

. Are their habits cleanly or otherwise ? 

. Of what materials are their cottages and farmhouses usually 


built ? 
In what state are they kept; in good order or otherwise ? 


113. What is their ordinary food—at breakfast, dinner, &c; at what 
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hours, and of how many meals do they partake per day? 


Manufactures and Occupations. 


. Enumerate the different manufactures, with the numbers em- 


ployed in each? 


. Is there any peculiarity in the mode of carrying them on! 
. Are they generally of a nature to afford a fair remuneration and 


support to those engaged in them ? 


. What effect do they produce on the health, morals, &c ? 
. If connected with weaving, how many yards, per day of twelve 


hours, can a good labourer produce ¢* 


. How many days per week, and hours per day, do they usually 


work ¢ 


Parochial Economy, Tables, Calculations, &c. 


. What is the amount of poor rates per pound ? 
1. What number of persons receive relief, resident and non-resident ? 
22. What is the usual weekly sum granted to man, woman, and 


child, when necessity requires that a whole family should be 
provided for? 


. Is there a workhouse or poorhouse in the parish; if so, how 


many is it caleulated to contain, and how many does it usually 
contain? 

What is the usual employment of the inmates ? 

What is the expense per head; per week, month, or year? 


. Is it under good regulations? 
. What are the rules; and are they strictly observed ? 
. What is the common employment of the pauper population? 


Have the poor rates increased or diminished within given times ? 
state the probable causes of the increase or decrease ? 


. To what pursuits and occupations are the peasantry addicted ? 
. What is the usual daily amount of wages for men, women, aud 


children ? 


- What is the average rent of a labourer’s cottage ? 
. Generally speaking, do they cultivate gardens, rear poultry, 


bees, pigs, or attend to any other particular branch of domestic 
economy, whereby their incomes may be improved ? 


- How are the poor laws administered: whether by special vestry, 


monthly meetings, or otherwise ? 





* This query is applicable to any other produce or measurement, and is interesting 
its application to other branches of manufacture, when the quantity of production 


can be ascertained. 
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135. Is there an evident inclination amongst the peasantry to avail 
themselves of parochial relief; or do they consider it as de- 
grading ? 

136. The following Forms may afford much useful information, when 
carefully filled up under the separate items. The first, upon 
population and expenditure, is supposed to apply to a parish 
subdivided into three townships, or hamlets, A, B, and C:— 
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Of this Table it is necessary to remark whether the assess- 
ment on property is at its full, or fractional value; and 
whether the proportion in the last column is calculated on the 
gross amount levied, or on the sum actually paid on account 
of the poor, and cost of management. 












































137. The following is filled up; being the mean result of repeated 
inquiries amongst the agricultural labourers in a northern 


county. 
Receipt and Expenditure of a Labourer’s Family, 
consisting of Father, Mother, and three Children, 
the latter earning nothing. 


RECEIPTS. 

£° 2. d. 

Wages of the husband, at 12s. per week......... 31 4 0 
Ditto, wife, BO. cesencccccocsiuies’. Bane © 


Garden produce by potatoes, 24 bushels, at 2s. 
per bushel ,.......ccccrcccssccvcscecescsrseccssssees 6 
Ditto other produce, vegetables, and fruit........ 2 
Pig, parts disposed Of .....ssscssesseseerecsrerseese 
UNIS GINEE, coco cccccsccccesccnesececcecnccqscces,. & 
50 
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138. Expenditure of the same family :— 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 


147. 
148. 


149. 


150. 


£ se. d. 
Potatoes, about 12 load, or 36 bushels, at 6s. 
per load ......cesseceeseesseeeeeees say per year 3 12 0 
Salt, about 56]b. or 1 bushel per an..........d0. 017 0 
Cheese, about 2 Ib. per week, at 6d. perlb...do. 2 12 0 
Meal, bread, and flour, about 4s. per week...do. 12 0 0 
Butter, about 1 Ib. per week...........000002..40. 210 0 
Sugar, about 1 1b. per week......csecceseeereeeedD. 1:10 0 
Treacle, lb. per week .......++. peceses seseeeedd. “O' 9 O 
Candles, 31b, per week .....+--sesecsevees edd 1 0 0 
Tobacco, 1 oz. per week.........+ opciones weed 1 0 O 
Bacon, 14 1b. per week ....... posedcemeccoaqetsaee * M10 © 
Pepper and spices, 2d. per week......0. .s+---d0. 0 10 0 
Soap, Llb. per week ...,...cepeseesereeees edd. 1 0 0 
Tea, 6d, per week ........-+0. socececpecese weeedo 1 5& O 
Clothing, including bedding and shoes, &c. 
for man and his wife ...... pecesedecccee yee. 3) O O 
Ditto for children .,.,..ccccossecesescesessecened. 210 0 
DIRE svcdsecocchocccodeococcteascoebeocee deccces do. 6 O O 
Biiicccccecpenngccecesnnsuahoenenapensmenents socnsal do. 2 0 O 


Sundries, including savings, medicines, (coals, 
&e. at the rate of about lj cwt. per week) do. 5 15 


o 





£50 0 


SO 





Turnpike and other Roads ; and Canal Railways. 


What is the total length of turnpike roads in the parish ? 

What is the total length of private roads ? 

What is the mode of repair adopted in each? 

With what, places. do the turnpike. and other priyate roads 
communicate # | 

What is the expence per mile for the-turnpike roads ? 

What tolls are collected on them ?. 

What are the prices given for materials, such as gravel, paving 
stones, per ton? 

i e the expence per ton for breaking large stones for 
roads! 

What public carriages travel on the roads ? 

Is the traffic and communication in. a. state of inérease or 
decrease ? 

What is the mode adopted by the trustees.of the:tummpike roads 
for keeping them in repair; whether by general surveyors and 
inspectors, or minor overlookers, working by contract, or 
otherwise ? . 

What is the general character of the by-parochial roads? 
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151. 


152. 
153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 


165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 


Is there any peculiarity respecting the management of the bye 
roads, either in the mode of superintendance, or provision 
for their repair? 

Are there any canals; if so, mention their points of communi- 
cation, and levels above the sea? 

When were they made? 

Are there any rail-roads, or other modes of conveyance ? 

When were they made, and for what purpose ? 


Agriculture. 


What proportion does the arable bear to the pasture land ? 

What is the usual course of tillage ? 

What grain or vegetable production is chiefly cultivated # 

Is there any experimental agriculture, or other crop of an unusual 
description ? 

What quantity of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, hay, &c. 
is usually produced on a statute acre asa fair average crop # 

Mention any well attested instances of extraordinary production 
from a given quantity of land ? 

Are the cropsconsumed at home, or exported ! 

To what markets are they usually sent # 

By what weights and measures are various agricultural produc- 
tions sold ? 

What is the manure usually applied, and in what proportions, to 
the statute acre? and what are the respective prices of these 
different manures per load, ton, &c., and from whence are they 
led ? 

Is the population sufficient for the operations of agriculture # 

Are there extensive forests or plantations? To which species of 
timber does the soil appear most congenial, and state the na- 
ture of the soil where the largest trees are flourishing ? 

Are there any fine specimens of timber-trees ; if so, name their 
ages, height, and girth; and, if possible, the number of feet of 
timber ascertained to have been produced in any tree ? 

What species of cattle and sheep are preferred # 

What.is the average daily produce of milk from a good cow ? 

What is the usual mode of treatment ; whether stall fed? 

If cheese is made, what is the average produce from a farm, say 
of one hundred statute acres, or given number of cows ? 

What is the usual rate of hiring per day for carts, with one, two, 
or three horses ? 

Is there a general spirit of improvement visible? Are the lands 
drained, or cultivated according to new or improved methods ? 

Are there any meetings or societies for the encouragement of 
agriculture, horticulture, or other branches of domestic eco- 
nomy ? : | 

What is the usual fuel, and price of ? 

Is there much waste land left uninclosed? State the dates and 
extent of the principal inclosures, and what was the mode 
adopted for effecting them ? 


178. What is the average price of land per statute acre? Mention 
Marcu, 1827. Y | 
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179. 
180. 


181. 


204. 
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the particulars of any remarkable sales of land, as a criterion 
to judge of the value and priee # 

Has land risen or depreciated in price ? 

Is there any peculiarity in the measurement of land? If s0, 
state the difference between the local and statute acre ? 

Is there any thing remarkable in the form or management of 
agricultural instruments or machines in common use ? 


2. What is the usual mode of ploughing, and what is the average 


quantity of land a team can plough in a day ? 


. What is the usual price given for cattle in leys for the season, 


beginning and terminating on certain specified days ? 


. What is the usual price given per square or running foot, for the 


various species of timber; or by what measure, and at what 
price, are other lots of wood sold ! 


Minerals, Quarries, Mineral Waters. 


. What minerals are found ? 
. State the particular circumstances of situation in which they are 


found ? 


. If there are mines, state the mode in which they are worked, 


with any particulars observable in the mode of extracting or 
purifying the ores ? 


. Describe the position, whether horizontal, vertical, &e. of the dif- 


ferent veins, and their thickness, depth, &c. ? 


. What proportion of pure metal is extracted from a given weight 


of ore ? 
What wages do the miners receive ? 


. What is the price per cent. on the ore for procuring metal pure 


from the matrix ? 


. Does the health of the miners suffer, and in what way ! 


Is there any thing new or remarkable in the machinery used for 
working or draining the mines ? 


. Is there any thing remarkable in the character of the miners, 


which ¢an, directly or indirectly, be attributed to the nature of 
their employment ? : 


. What is the character of the stone quarries on level, jigh, or low 


ground $ 


- Are they nodules of rock or strata passing through the country ! 
. What is the expense per ton, or pod, or yard, for getting stones ! 


For what purpose is the stone usually used ? 

What is the general character of the springs ? 

Are they deep, numerous, &e. ? 7 

If there are mineral springs, have they been analysed; if so, 
state the result ? 

To what purposes or disorders are the waters applied ? 

Do the wells or streams often overflow; and if sa, is there any 
thingremarkable or unusual in the cause # 


Geological Remarks, and Face of the Country. 


Are there gravel pits ; and if so, what is the general character of 
the pebbles ?. Are they clean, or mixed with clay or earth? Are 
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206. 


219. 


they large or small, and of what predominant quality does the 
mass appear to be, a stratified deposit, or a heterogeneous and 
sudden disordered accumulation? If paving stones are found 
imbedded, what is their qualities ; distinguishing the character 
of the granite, slate, &c.; and ascertaining, if possible, the 
nearest point where masses of similar rock exist ? 


. Have any large, insulated masses of rock been found resting upon 


the surface, or buried in the soil ; if so, state the probable weight 
and quality, and whether they appear to have been smoothed 
down by friction, or may be considered as rugged shattered rem- 
nants, torn from rocks, and deposited, without much appearance 
of friction, by rolling from a distance ? , 

Are there any commanding views or eminences; if so, state the 
leading and most interesting objects within the range of vision, 
and the height, whether by barometrical or mathematical 


measurement ¢ 


. Do these eminences or headlands terminate abruptly, or other- 


wise ¢ 


. To what point of the compass do they preject ! 
. If stratified, isthe inclination of the dip considerable, and in what 


direction ? 


. What is the nature of the soil, stating proportions of sand, clay, 


chalk, gravel, marl, lime, &c. ? 


. State whether the clay, sand, marl, &c. are found in nodula or 


strata, and the depth and character of the different strata ? 
Have any petrifactions, fossils, or crystals, or living animals, been 
found imbedded in rocks or stones; and if so, in what strata, 


and where now preserved ! 


Climate—Meteorology. 


. Is there any remarkable ehange of temperature observable at 


different times in the wells, rivers, and lakes of the district, not 
absolutely attributable to the usual change of seasons ? 


. Ascertain the temperature on the surface, and at different depths 


of water, and the soil at different times of the year # 


. What is the annual average ofrain on the low grounds, and what 


on the higher? * 


. What the mean temperature for each month? What the mean 


barometrical pressure for each month? Have any atmospheric 
or other phenomena been observed ? 


. What are the general properties of the air; moist or dry, clear 


or foggy, healthy or the reverse ¢ 


. Have any phenomena been observed, connected with electricity or. 


other natural causes, such as lightning, storms, meteoric explo- 


sions, &c. 
State any extraordinary effects produced by storms, lightning, 


&e. 





* It isnot generally known that rain gages on higher and lower levels, for instanco, 
the top of a steeple and a field near the base, will often give different results. 
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220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 


224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 


233. 
234. 


235. 
236. 


237. 


238. 
239. 


240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 


244. 
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Natural History. 


What animals have been observed, with the reasons why some 
species are more abundant than others? 

Are any particular species of undomesticated animals beneficial 
or injurious in any way ? 

What birds have been discovered ? 

Mention the time of year, with the precise days, if possible, when 
particular species have appeared or disappeared ? , 

What birds ofthe rarer sort have been known to breed? describe 
their nests and place of building ? 

State any particulars you may have observed, or collected from 
others, respecting the habits, &c. of birds.? 

Is any superstitious attention paid to any species of animal, bird, 
or insect ? 

Does any local prejudice exist in their favour, or the reverse ! 

Is any particular mode adopted for catching them ? 

What fish frequent the rivers, lakes, &c. ‘ 

To what size have any species been known to grow, and has their 
age been ascertained in any instance # 

Observe the precise times when particular fish come up rivers, 
brooks, &c., for spawning, and when they return # 

Is there any thing remarkable in the mode of dressing or using 
them for food ? 

What insects have been observed ? 

Have any new species appeared of late years injurious to vegeta- 
tion, fruit trees, &c. 

Ifso, what means have been used for their destruction ? 

Have any been observed more abundant in certain seasons or years 
than others ? ; 

If so, ascertain the nature of the previous winter or summer, or 
state of weather about the time of their appearance ! 

Are any of these insects used for food, or any other purpose ? 

Enumerate such plants as may be considered at all rare or 
uncommon in other parts ? 

ewe the soil in which particular plants grow more abund- 
antly ! ’ 


Are any plants used for medicine, culinary, or other purposes 
connected with art or science ? 


Are the fruit or timber trees subject to any remarkable blight, or 
disease ? 

Name such insects as may have been observed feeding on or 
partial to any particular plant ? 

What trees thrive best, or are most common, and to what pur- 
poses are particular woods applied in the neighbourhood ? 
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CURIOUS RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE CHIEF CHAP- 
LAIN OF THE GRAND SIGNIOR, AND PANAIOTTI NICUSSIO, INTER- 
PRETER TO THE GRAND VIZIER KIOPRULI, IN THE YEAR 1662. 


Translated from an Italian Manuscript, dated 1665, hitherto unpublished. 


Tuis valuable piece of polemics is contained in a small volume, 
written in a fair Italian hand, and bound in a style, that shows how 
highly the original proprietor valued it. It was procured at the sale of 
what remained of a library that had been valuable before the French 
Revolution, but which the proprietor, when he returned from a long 
emigration, was forced to sell, as the trifling income arising from 
his dilapidated estates was not sufficient to satisfy debts he had con- 
tracted in this country, and which a feeling of gratitude that did him 
honour, made him so impatient to discharge, that he disposed, at a public 
sale, of the last remains of that splendid collection, which in his youth 
had been his delight, and which he had hoped would have been the 


solace of his age. R. E. S. 


Conference of Panaiotti Nicussio, Interpreter of Hamet Kiopruli, 
Grand Vizier, with Vanni Effendi, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Sultan Mahomet the Fourth, Ottoman Emperor, on the Incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ, and other points of the Christian Reli- 
gion, thrown into a Dialogue, 1665. 


The festival of Meulond * being held in high consideration by the 
Turks, they observe it with the greatest regularity; and because it is 
the commemoration of the birth of Mahomet, who affected, during his 
whole life, an apparent simplicity and poverty, the Turks, to show how 
zealously they mean to follow his example, affect, on that day, much 
simplicity and modesty in their external appearance, and in all their 
actions. 

The grand signior, accompanied by the mufti, the grand vizier, the 
kaimakam, and his ordinary suite, all clothed in the simplest manner, 
goes without any pomp to the mosque of Eyup Sultan, + at one extre- 
mity of Constantinople, adjacent to the upper end of the harbour, to 
repeat his prayers, and hear the panegyric of the virtues and the 
miracles of this false prophet, which is made by the preacher in ordi- 
nary of his highness; after which, he returns with the same humility 
to the seraglio, accompanied only by his domestic officers. 

This festival, which is moveable like that of the Baivam, on account 
of reckoning by lunar months, occurred in the year 1662, in the month 
of July; and, on account of the excessive heat, the grand vizier de- 
termined, at the conclusion of the ceremony, to repose himself at the 
seraglio of Abu Suhut Effendi, the situation of whichis very agreeable, 
having the harbour and scutais in full view, and in-which there is a 
considerable library collected, partly by Abu Suhut himself, and 
partly inherited from his father, and his more remote ancestors, who 
had been preceptors to several of the emperors, and which consisted of 





* Meuiond, festival of the nativity of Mahomet. 
+ This mosque is named Eyup S , because the grand signior, at his inauguratien, 
goes there in state to gird on the sword deposited there. 
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more than ten thousand manuscript volumes, in the Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic languages.* 

The intention of the grand vizier was not, however, so much to re- 
pose himself here, asto endeavour to draw over Panaiotti (whom he 
loved, and who was indispensably necessary to him on account both of 
his fidelity and his capacity) to the mahometan religion, that he might 
attach him closer to his interests, though he had already giveu strong 
proofs of his devotion to his person.t 

In order to this, he had privately asked thither to dine with him, 
the two Kadileskers of Anatolia and Romelia, the Stamboul Effendi or 
judge of Constantinople, and Vanni Effendi, preacher in ordinary to the 
sultan, that they might be witnesses of the abjuration of faith which 
he hoped to induce Panaiotti to make, whom he had ordered to attend 
under pretence of business. 

Tliis meal was extremely frugal, on account of the hypocritical 
affectation of simplicity practised during this festival; so, as soon as 
the table was cleared, the servants withdrew, leaving with the grand 
vizier only those who had eaten with him, and Panaiotti; and then, 
instead of passing his hours of recreation in vague or indifferent con- 
versation, he arose, and went to examine the library. 

There were in this apartment a sphere and a globe, to which the 
grand vizier paid more attention than any thing else ; and asked several 
questions relative to them, which, though they were answered with 
tolerable precision by Abu Suhut, did not quite satisfy the minister, 
who, wishing to engage Panaiotti in conversation (who had hitherto 
been silent through respect, and because he wished to avoid a religious 
dispute), asked, for this purpose, the Turkish names of the circles, the 
meridians, the poles, and the situation of several considerable kingdoms 
and cities, which, notwithstanding, he was by no means ignorant of; 
but as they were in Latin, Abu Suhut told him, that none but Panaiotti 
could satisfy his excellency’s curiosity. 

Panaiotti, thus forced to speak, discoursed most eloquently on 
astronomy and geography, upon which the entire company declared, 
as with one voice, that it was a heinous sin sucha learned man should 
shut his eyes on the only true faith. 

His master, who really loved him, and did vot wish to put the least 
constraint on his inclinations, now presented him with a large sum in 
sequins, and promised he would advance him to rank and riches, if he 
would forsake the Christian religion, and embrace that of Mahomet. 

But this interpreter, neither dazzled by presents or promises, 
answered him, though with much respect, that he was born a Christian ; 
that he would die in this religion, which he had sucked ‘in with his 
mother’s milk; and that he should no longer deserve his excellency’s 
eoufidence, if, through avarice or ambition, he should change his 


en Upon which Vanni Effendi undertook the task of convert- 
ing him. 





* The Turks do not arrange their books on shelves, they merely pi ther all 
those volumes which treat on the one subject. ; malta 

+ Panaiotti knew several languages thoroughly, and had an intimate knowledge of 
the interests of all the princes of it was through his agency the 


r 
Leopald made peace the battle of Raab, by which means he saved the 
honour and life of the grand vizier, 
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Kiopruli, who had already made trial of his interpreter’s promises, 
said to this Mahometan doctor, that this conversion was not quite 80 
easy as he imagined, for that his father and himself had made several 
useless attempts, and evén employed threats, without in the least 
abating his obstinacy. 

Vanni replied, that he conld ask him such pressing questions, that 
if he would but answer him with candour, it was impossible he should 
not yield to the force of his arguments, and to his invincible 
demonstrations. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN VANNIS EFFENDI AND PAMAIOTTI NICUSSIO. 


Vanni. What is your opinion of Jesus? Is he God, or but a 
prophet ? 

Panaiotti. I thiuk he is God. 

This bold assertion struck the entire company with consternation, as 


if they had heard some horrible blasphemy. 
Vanni. You are certainly then a Nestorian or a Jacobite? 


Panaiotti. I detest the faith of those two men, and deem them. 


heretics. 

Vanni. I wish, however, without speaking disrespectfully of Jesus, 
or in the slightest degree lessening the esteem and the reverence our 
law obliges us to show him, to demonstrate to you that he is not God, 
from the incontrovertible history our prophet gives of his incarnation 
in the chaste body of the Virgin Mary, in these terms :— 

* “ Mary, a pure virgin, having walked a little beyond the gates of 
Nazareth with some of her kinsfolk, to purify herself according to the 
custom of the Jewish women, retired into a secret place to bathe, 
where none could see her; an angel appeared to her, and said, ‘ Hail, 
Mary! full of grace. ft 

“ This simple and innocent maiden was astonished and alarmed at 
the visit and salutation of the angel; who, to reassure her, proceeded 
to say, ‘ Fear nothing, Mary; I am the angel of the Lord, who sends 
me to announce to you, that you shall conceive, and bring forth a son, 
who shall be mew Jesus, and he shall be a great prophet. Then 
said Mary, ‘ How can your words be fulfilled, siuce 1am a virgin, 
and know no man?’ To which the angel replied, ‘ The power of 
God and his holy spirit shall descend on you, and you shall be fulfilled 
with it, and it shall cover you.’ On which Mary answered, ‘ When 
my kinsfolk shall see me thus, what will they say, and how shall I 
answer them?’ To which the angel replied, ‘It is the custom of 
the Jews, during the present fast, to keep strict silence; s0 you may 
ag to them only by signs, showing them the child, who shall speak 

or you.’ 

“ After thus speaking, the angel disappeared. Mary conceived, and 
at the same moment brought forth Jesus, whom she wrapt up as well 
as it was in her power, and taking him in her arms, returned to her 
kinsfolk. When they saw with her this new-born child, they accused 
her of guilt, and reproached her cruelly, telling her that, as a daughter 
of Joachim and of Anna, the descendants of David, she had dis- 
honoured the most illustrious tribe of the Jewish nation. 


Te ——_—= | 





' * These are the opinions of the Turks on the inedrnation. 
+t The Turks profess a high respect for the Virgin Mary. 
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“ But Mary, obeying the orders of the angel, answered them 
only by signs, pointing to the child, as one that could answer their 
questions. 

“ The Jews, whom the clamour of Mary’s kinsfolk had collected 
around, wished to stone her, saying, ‘Is it possible that a new-born 
child can speak, and declare who is his father?’ 

“Upon which Jesus opening his lips, said to the Jews, ‘ I am not 
what you think Iam. Tamealled Jesus. I am not begotten by men; 
I proceed from the breath of the Holy Spirit, and from the power of 
God, whose servant and prophet I am, and who has sent me to instruct 
you in the true law.’ 

“ This strange occurrence amazed the Jews so much, that they 
remained overwhelmed and confounded, more especially as they 
beheld it confirmed by the miracle of a palm-tree, which though 
long withered, that instant sprouted forth in leaves, and became 
loaded with ripe fruit. 

“ Jesus afterwards, grown to manhood, performed many miracles, 
brought the dead to life, cured the sick, gave sight to the blind, 
made the palsied walk; and during his entire life was a wanderer on 
the earth, without a habitation, living in poverty, and like a true 
prophet, teaching the law both by his precepts and his example.* 

“ But being surprised one night in the open country, by a dreadful 
storm, and finding no shelter, he retired into a narrow cavern, where 
he found alion had taken shelter before him, who instantly drew aside 
to make room for him, and with whom he passed the night. On this 
he complained to God, that even beasts had places in which they could 
shelter from the inclemency of the air, but that he, who was his 
servant, had never found a dwelling place on earth. This complaint 
obliged God to withdraw him from the world, and seat him in heaven, 
where he promised him, that he should celebrate his wedding feast on 
the day of judgment, which is to take place at the expiration of eight 
thousand years.”+ 

Our prophet adds, that, “ there lived amongst the Jews another man 
named also Jesus, whom God had created in the image and resemblance 
of the prophet Jesus, to deceive the Jews, who crucified him, and 
put him to death,f thinking him the trae one, whom God drew up to 
himself, to preserve him from the wicked plots of that accursed 
people.”"§ From this you may perceive we honour him as one of the 
greatest of prophets; but that he is not God. 

Panaiotti. The trath of our faith is founded on these words of the 
Gospel : “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God; the same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him; and without him was not any thing made 
that was made.” “ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth.” 

These mysterious words of the Gospel (which are confirmed by the 





* Such are the idea of the Turks on the life of Jesus Christ. 

+ The Turks think the day of judgment will arrive at the end of eight thousand years. 
¢ This is the Turkish belief on the death of Jesus Christ. 

§ The Turks hate the Jews. 
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testimony of his precursor, John the Baptist, who said to the Jews in 
the desert, “ he that cometh after me, is preferred before me, for he 
was before me ; prepare ye the way of the Lord ;”’) oblige us to believe 
that he is God, without beginning, without end, equal to the father, 
conceived without human generation, in the chaste womb of the im- 
maculate Virgin Mery, of whom he was born after nine months, she 
still remaining a pure virgin, and suffering no pangs in child-birth. 
That when he arrived at manhood, he exhorted the Jews, performed 
many miracles, chose disciples, whom he instructed in the mysteries of 
the true religion ; and that finally the Jews, jealous of his virtues and 
his miracles, crucified him; that he died on the cross, was buried, 
rose again the third day, ascended to heaven forty days after his 
resurrection, in the presence of his mother and his disciples, with the 
same body he clothed himself with in the womb of the virgin; and 
that he is now seated at the right hand of the Father. 

Vanni. You are very unfortunate to believe in such direct oppo- 
sition to the truth. Who is he that wrote such hideous blasphemies ? 

Panaiotti. It is the blessed disciple, Saint John, who wrote these 
words, which were the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; and for the 
most part dictated by Jesus, who loved him tenderly. 

Vanni. Was he the only disciple who wrote the Gospel ? 

Panaiotti. There were three others, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
who agree in all points, and substantially repeat the same things. 

Vanni. Do none of these evangelists speak of our prophet ! 

Panaiotti. They do not say one word of him. 

Vanni. They must have spoken of him, but you will not acknow- 
ledge it ? 

Panaiotti. We are so much attached to the truths of the Gospel, 
that we are persuaded it would he but deceiving ourselves to conceal 
the smallest circumstance it relates; thus if it spoke of Mahomet as 
a prophet, we would revere him as such. 

- Vanni. It is your lying doctors and priests who conceal this truth 
rom you. 

Panaiotti. Our Gospel is printed, and literally explained to us, 
without augmentation or diminution, by many learned doctors, who 
allow us to read it. 

Vanni. But who then is he that your Gospel calls the Paraclete ? 

Panaiotti. Jesus, instructing his disciples some days before his 
death, of the mysterious effects it would cause, which were incom- 
prehensible to the human mind, said to them, “ When I shall have 
ascended to my Father, I will send you my Holy Spirit, which is called 
the Comforter, (or Paraclete,) by whom you shall be filled, and in- 
structed in the truth of all these mysteries, and of my Godhead, thai 
you may preach it through the world.” 

Vanni. What is the exact meaning of the word Paraclete ? 

Panaiotti. It means Comforter, or Mediator; and when Jesus 
Christ was on the eve of ascending to heaven, he commanded his 
disciples to wait at Jerusalem, for the descent of him he had promised 
to send them. 

Vanni, And did he come ? 

Panaiotti. Ten days after the ascent of Jesus to heaven, it de- 
scended in the form of a flame of fire, which resting on the heads of 
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the apostles, filled their souls, inspired them with languages and 
sciences, and animated and strengthened them in the knowledge that 
Jesus Christ was the true God. 

This truth, supported with such boldness, again disturbed Vanni, 
and the rest of the company, who began to spit,* as if they had heard 
the most horrible blasphemies that could be uttered against the 
Deity. 

Vanni. It is you who are the author and inventor of all those lies ; 
and the Paraclete or Comforter of whom your gospel speaks, is no 
other than our prophet, the blessed Mahomet. 

Panaiotti. | cannot refute your opinion better, than by comparing 
our dates with your own epochas. The paraclete that Jesus pro- 
mised to his disciples, descended upon them ten days after his ascent 
into Heaven, and your prophet Mahomet did not appear ’till several 
centuries after Jesus Christ. 

Vanni. In what tongue did John write his gospel ? 

Panaiotti. He wrote it in Greek. 

Vanni. But these words, “ Eloi, Eloi, Jama sabachthani,’ 
Greek ? 

Panaiotti. They are not; but as they were the last words pro- 
nounced by Jesus Christ when he expired, the Evangelist would not 
translate them; but was satisfied with giving us the meaning imme- 
diately after them. 

Vanni. And what is the exact meaning of them ? 

Panaiotti. “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Vanni. An American priest, who has become a Mahometan, told 
me that those words are Syriac, and mean, “ My God, my God, send 
thy prophet to save the world.” 

Panaiotti. These words are Hebrew; and nothing can be more 
contrary to the trath than that signification, as you may see by refer- 
ring to any Jewish rabbi. But since your prophet was to have come 
for the salvation of the world, is it not wonderful that Moses, who said 
of Jesus, “ that there should come another prophet after him to esta- 
blish a new law, of which his was but the type,” never made mention 
of him? Or that God himself did not bestow this knowledge on us, 
that we might believe in him as we do in Jesus Christ ? 

Vanni. God reserved that secret for your punishment and your 
ruin. 

Panaiotti. Has then God, who desires the conversion and salvation 
of all men, sent Jesus Christ and the gospel to east into perdition all 
those who believe in him ? 

Vanni. Are you then so ignorant as to doubt the omnipotence of 
God, who disposes of all mankind as it seems fitting to him ? 

Panaiotti. We do not doubt the omnipotence of God, but we believe 
in Jesus Christ; because we see that every thing the prophets pre- 
dicted several ages before his birth, of his coming, his life, his mira- 
cles, his death and passion, and his resurrection, has been literally 
fulfilled: we believe also, that since several idolatrous nations have 
received his gospel, and believed in him, that God could not be so 
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: * It is the custom of the Turks to spit when amy thing shocks or displeases 
em. , 
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unjust as to doom so many millions of souls to perdition, by reserving 
a mysterious secret, that Mahometans alone might be saved. 

Vanni. But since you are so much attached to the doctrine and 
the miracles of Jesus, why do you not believe the doctrine of our pro- 
phet, who came to bring the Jaw to perfection; and why not give cre- 
dence to his miracles, which are more astonishing and more recent 
than those of Jesus ? 

Panaiotti. It is because he never brought the dead to life, gave 
sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, that he 
never made the palsied walk, nor, in short, ever performed any of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ. 

Vanni. If our prophet did not perform such miracles as those, he 
wrought others not less admirable;* amongst others, his enemies, 
resolving his destruction, poisoned the flesh ef a lamb that was served 
up at his table ; but the angel of God, who always accompanied him, 
having revealed to him this wicked attempt, instead of eating this 
lamb, he restored it to life,+ although it was cooked, by being roasted 
at the fire: is not that a greater miracle than to resuscitate a man ia 
whom the vital spirits were not, perhaps, extinct, but merely benumbed 
and enveloped in a lethargic sleep ? 

Panaiotti. Lazarus, the brother of Mary and Martha, of whom the 
gospel speaks, had been dead three days, and was already putrid. 

Vanni. I will tell you another and much more surprising miracle. 
The moon being at the full, our prophet cut it through the middle,+ 
and the two halves of this star having passed through the sleeves of his 
gown, united again; and the moon returned again to her place in 
heaven, and gave light to the world as before. 

Panaiotti. This miracle was certainly known to none hut Mahome- 
tans; for if the moon, whose every motion, and whose least eclipse, 
have been closely observed since the beginning of the world, had been 
divided into two parts as you say, it is not possible that such a great 
number of astronomers, who pass every night in examining the heavens, 
would not have remarked such an extraordinary occurrence, which 
would have caused a strange revolution in heaven ; deranged the course 
of the inferior stars, that have a relation to it, and a combination with 
it; and deranged the whole astronomical system; which, however, 
was unconscious of this accident, since no author of the past time or 
the present have made any mention of it. 

Vanni. Since those two miracles have failed to convince you, I 
shall relate a third, wrought on an inanimate thing. As the prophet 
was preaching, a plaintive voice was heard that astonished the entire 
congregation, who did not know from whence it came, which obliged 
the prophet to cease his sermon, and to say to his auditors, ‘ the voice 
you hear is not human, it comes from a piece of wood.” Then tarn- 
ing towards a wooden pillar, he asked it why it complained ; “ Because,” 
it replied, “ you have hitherto leaned your chair against me, but have 
deprived me of that honour to-day.” The prophet replied, “ Since 





* These ridiculous miracles are believed even by rational Musselmen, 
+ The resuscitation of the lamb is not mentioned in the koran, 
t Nor the division of the moon. “ 
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vour affection for me is so great, make choice whether to he a tree 
planted on earth, always covered with green leaves and ripe fruits until 
the end of the world ; or that I should intreat God to transplant you 
into paradise, where your fruit shall be food for the blessed.” The 
wooden pillar chose to be in paradise, because it should last there 
through all eternity; upon which it disappeared. Is not that a won- 
derful and mighty miracle ? 

Here Panaiotti, who wished to interrupt the recital of these tiresome 
reveries, answered, that Jesus had said there should come after him 
many false prophets, who should even work miracles, whom we should 
beware of following, or of giving faith to their doctrine. 

Then Vanni asked Panaiotti another question, in a contemptuous 
manner, as to what quarter of the horizon the Christians turned their 
temples. 

Panaiotti. We usually turn our churches towards the east, if the 
site of the building allows it; but this custom is not indispensable. 

Vanni. He then that built the mosque of Sophia must have been 
a Mahometan, since instead of turning it eastward, according to your 
custom, he has placed it facing the south, which, when we pray, we 
always turn to, that we may look towards Mecca. 

Panaiotti. As the emperor Constantine, who was the first founder 
of this church, had an extreme reverence for Jerusalem ; where all 
the miracles and mysteries of which I have spoken, were manifested, 
and which lay to the south; he wished that this temple, which he 
dedicated to the eternal wisdom, should look towards that part of the 
world. 

Vanni. You are unacquainted with both the true end, and the rea- 
son why Sophia is turned towards the south. It is a proof of the wis- 
dom of God, who, foreseeing that Constantinople was to fall into the 
power of the Ottomans, caused the finest temple of this city to be 
turned (o the south; that is, to Mecca and Medina, that it might not 
be spoiled as the other churches were, which we destroyed ; and that 
it might be used in the only true worship. 

The grand vizier, who began to be wearied with the length of the 
dispute, asked them if they had no stronger arguments to bring for- 
ward ; end then, without waiting for an answer, said, with a smiling 
counten nee, to Panaiotti, “I requested this company to meet here to 
witness your abjuration of Christianity; let me have that satisfaction, 
and I shall take on myself the care of your fortune.” 

Panaiotti. My Lord, I was born under the law of Jesus, and under 
it I will die. 

This answer closed the grand vizier’s lips, finished the conversa- 
tion, and delivered Panaiotti from the frequent solicitations of the 
Turks, who from thenceforth never more proposed to him to renounce 
his religion. 


Pino, Script. 
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CALAMITIES OF LONDON. 


No doubt there are plenty of them, enough to make a most lugu- 
brious article for a heavy magazine, or a serious periodical. “ Yester- 
day morning, as Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins, with their youngest child, were 
proceeding in their gig towards Clapton, just as they were,” &.— 
“ Last night an alarming fire broke out in the premises of—” “ On 
Monday, about ten o’clock in the morning, the scaffolding erected in 
front of Mr. Iturke’s house, Oxford-street, gave way, when shocking to 
relate—” Such are the melancholy paragraphs which meet our eyes 
every morning at the breakfast-table, interspersed with “ fashionable 
intelligence,” jocose police reports, Lord Norbury’s juries, and the 
sparkling effusions of Charles Wright’s poets. But these are not the 
calamities which are the present subject of complaint; neither are 
they the endurance of London in September, or one of its fogs in No- 
vember ; nor the want of an invitation to dinner, nor of a hackney- 
coach to go to one in a shower of rain; nor the losing your snuff-hox 
at a crowded theatre; or your pocket-handkerchief after taking a 
pinch, which is just as bad: though these, indeed, may be calamities 
to excite Mr. Testy’s irritation or Mr. Sensitive’s spleen. ‘The calami- 
ties now to be complained of are of a more serious kind, but they are 
all out-of-door calamities, and will be immediately recognised as vexing 
evils, besetting all in every street of town, only to be remedied by the 
immediate and the vigorous interference of the law’s strong arm. It 
certainly may not be pleasant to be thrown from a gig, or be burnt to 
death by a fire; but is it a lesser evil, (certainly it is more harassing 
and soul-distracting,) to have one’s walk intercepted, and one’s thoughts 
interrupted, anywhere within a quarter of a mile of either of the 
theatres, and about the hours of five, six, or seven in the afternoon, by 
a set of ragged boys and shirtless Irishmen, who press upon you, bore 
you, importune you, follow you the whole length of the street, scream- 
ing in your ears the reiterated, unquellable request, to “ buy a bill of 
the play.” ’Tis vain to say you are not going; vain to tell a lie, and 
Say you have got one; equally vain to kick, strike, or swear at them ; 
push one away, and another succeeds, like the heads of the hydra. 
Conceiving that prudential and economical motives alone prevent your 
purchasing their damp and dirty scraps, they enforce their thirty- 
times urged request, by the assurance that it is only a penny. With 
quickened pace, and sickened visage, and hand constantly feeling to 
see if your pocket-handkerchief is safe, you at last escape from the 
galling running fire of this scuffling crew. You find yourself now perhaps 
in the Strand, and wish to cross over to the other side; the street is 
filthily muddy, but you dare not take advantage of the cleanly-swept 
crossing which seems to invite your footsteps, for the passage is guarded 
by agrisly black,with a red night-cap and stunted broom, who clamor- 
ously demands you to spare a halfpenny; follows you the whole 
length of the crossing, and from his muttered curses of disappoint- 
ment when he does leave you, makes you begin to think it és almost 
acrime to come out with a copperless pocket. Talking of street- 
sweepers, who that has lived six months in London, and has six grains 
of bile in his composition, that kas not execrated in his heart him whom 
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I come to describe. Emerging from the neighbourhood of Covent- 
garden, through the narrow courts, into Coventry-street, midway be- 
tween the shop of Hamlet, the jeweller, and that of Hawley, of the 
same craft, there is a short crossing, (made by Rupert-street, I think,) 
which is guarded by a great he-sailor-lookiug fellow, with broom in 
one hand, and hat in the other. In the winter he occasionally puts 
both into one, and by way of pretending to keep himself warm, slaps 
the unoccupied hand vigorously against his left side, which has become 
so worn with such repeated applications, that the garment below the 
arm has been patched with a strong piece of leather, and that being 
now thickly encrusted with grease, defies the a. of his pon- 
derous palm. In summer he cuts off the toes of his shoes, and letting 
his worsted stocking protrude into the mud, pretends to have bad feet ; 
but, summer or winter, he is ever at his post, save at his visits to the 
neighbouring gin-shop, and has one unvarying whine, whieh never alters 
or ceases from nine o’eloek in the morning till dusk—* Now do, sir ;” 
“God bless you, sir!” “Spare a halfpenany.” 

Having passed this abomination of besomers, this prince of pests, 
and encountered a few more, not quite so interesting as he of Co- 
ventry-street, you recollect, perhaps, that you want to call on a friend 
in Berkeley-street, or beyond it. Well, we'll grant you get safe along 
a great part of Piccadilly, with nothing to ruffle your temper, or disturb 
your thoughts, but a few new tunes upon some old organs, such as 
‘‘ Scots wha hae,” “ We're a’ noddin’,” “ Home, sweet home,” the 
“ 100th Psalm,” and “ Pray, Goody;” or perhaps a good-natured 
man in the streets, with a wife and three following children, favour 
you with some real/y new compositions, and sing “ Cherry ripe,” and 
“ I’ve been roaming,” at the top of their voices; or perhaps another, 
equally good-natured, will not only offer you these very songs for sale, 
but actually three or four yards of such novelties, which he unrells 
and displays for your inspection. Well, notwithstanding these little 
interruptions, you pursue your walk in comparative peace, till you 
come nearthe White Horse cellar, to that comitatus of coachmen and 
eads, that synagogue let loose, that emporium of oranges, and that 
multitude of persons of all sexes, who, to my astonishment, are always 
wanting to “ go down the road,” as the coachmen have it. ‘There you 
are regularly in for it; hustled by boys, beseeching you to buy their 
penknives and pencils, lemons, poeket-books, sealing-wax, and sword- 
canes. While youstand for a moment, pitying a poor woman, whom 
two merciless cads are foreing into a wrong coach,a third runs up, and 
insists upon it you want te go to Putney; and the worst of it is, he 
does not seem the least abashed at your contemptuous look ia return, 
but seems to think it quite a natural thing that a well-dressed gentle- 
man (such as you flatter yourself to be) should want to go “ down the 
road.” Escaped from this, and tired with your walk, you, perhaps, 
wish to take a coach te the next part of the town you are going to. 
With some little bawling, the coachman is awakened, with some diffi- 
culty the machine is put in motien, and. with some rattling the step is 
let down at the curb-stone. Now the calamity to be complained of is 
this,—when comfortably seated in the coach, having told the man where 
to drive, the waterman still keeps the door = thar ew pre 
touch of his hat, hopes yeu will remember him. Now, though 
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appear a small evil to some who would quietly d—n him, and say, 
“ Drive on,” yet to others it is an intolerable nuisance to be asked for 
any thing which you are either unwilling to give, or obliged to refuse ; 
at all events, it is an evil, when you state to the man that you have no 
coppers, or, without any such statement, desire him to shut the deor— 
to havethat door slammed with such energy of disappointment, as if 
you had grossly insulted the fellow by your reasonable non-com- 
liance. 
. So much for some pedestrian calamities, to which he who ventures forth 
into our streets is subject. The concluding one, for the present, shall 
be equestrian. There is no one who ever rode through a street in town, 
that is not as conversant as disgusted with the calamity of little hoys 
or blackguard men running after you, and following you, street after 
street, exclaiming at regular intervals, and in the same tone, “ Shall I 
old your orse, sir? Want your orse eld, sir?” Nor imprecations, or 
cutting at them with your whip, avail; and equally vain is it to try 
and escape them hy putting your horse into a trot on the pavement, 
and endangering his knees; when you think you have fairly got out 
of their reach and the sound of their spleen-inspiring voice, you look 
round, and behold with dismay the same face, with a nasty sort of 
knowing grin upon it, and hear with disgust the eternal, tormenting, 
never-to-be-escaped, “ Want your orseeld, sir?” This may appear a 
trifle, but trflies sometimes raise our wrath. J do not think I am over- 
sensitive, yet I own my bile is very severely excited by this evil. Here 
leave we off, under the conviction, that unless some steps are taken to 
check these attacks on the comfort and the nerves of the civilized part 
of the population, however they may build and rebuild, and beautify 


and macadamize the streets, there will very soon be none to walk on 
them. - LL. 








TROUBADOUR POEMS, FROM ORIGINAL MSS. 


THE poems of the troubadours may be divided into four classes ; 
the amatory, the historic, the satiric, and the didactic. The poets 
themselves followed another arrangement, or rather nomenclature, 
terming them Jais, or songs; sirventes, or satires ; tensous, or dia- 


logues ; pastourelles and novelles, or tales. 
The lais, which turned almost entirely on ladies and on love, formed, 
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Yet at times a trait of feeling may be found in these lais that would 
seem delicate even at present ; for instance, in the following couplets, 
addressed by Azalais de Porcairague to Rambaut, Prince d’Orange. 
We are told that this lady was of a noble family of Montpellier, and 
that she wrote about the year 1177. Attracted by a taste similar to 
her own, she had the misfortune to fix her affections on one who 
thought himself doubly privileged, as a prince and a poet, to be incon- 
stant, and who, in the works we yet have of his, acknowledges, and even 
boasts, of his vices. Here I may observe, en passant, that an anti- 
quary, on a small scale, would observe that this is perhaps the earliest 
notice extant of the antiquity of scent bottles ; whilst one who took a 
more extended view would say, that the idea of each gift of a lover 
having a covert meaning, was brought from the east by the first 
crusaders. 


To love’s keen glance each gift betrays 
More than a careless eye can see ; 
Why, then, didst thou this crystal vase, 

With essence fraught, bestow on me ? 


For now my soul is wrapt in gloom, 
Whilst thus it bodes thy love will pass, 

Transient and sweet as that perfume, 
And fragile as the enclosing glass. 


The same delicacy may be noticed, in a song which Berenger de 
Palasol, who flourished in 1194, addresses, seemingly in disdain, to a 
lady, whose name is now lost to us, and who had probably offended 
him by receiving his effusions with indifference. 


Lady, though thy blushing cheek 
Emulates the rose’s dye, 
Though thy lips in music speak, 
Like a star though beams thine eye ; 
If within that breast of snow 
No fond heart responds to mine, 
I can every charm forego, 
All without a sigh resign. 


Brighter than the rose’s hue 
Is the glow of love sincere ; 
Eyes transcend the morning’s dew, 
_ Beaming through emotion’s tear; - 
Oh! what music is so sweet 
As the soft, the thrilling tone, 
Which, in secret when we meet, 
Speaks a gentle heart our own? 


In some of these lais, is depicted a singular mixture of ferocity and 
gallantry, which perhaps no other era but that of chivalry could pre- 
sent. In the following, written by William de Saint rie, about 
the year 1220, he seems to think himself unworthy of ing the 
as wed of his thoaghts ” until he had performed deeds of barbarity that 


woul 


now cause her to look on him with horror, for he represents 
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himself as giving no quarter, burning and plundering ; however, some 
ladies of those days were not much more scrupuleus than their kuights. 


Tell me not of lady’s charms ; 
Bring my horse, prepare my arms, 
Let me hear the trumpet sound, 

Fee] the squadron shake the ground, 
See the hostile banners streaming, 
See the low-couch’d lances gleaming, 
Headlong let me meet the foe, 

Lend my soul to every blow ; 

Thus to battle would I fly, 
Conquer—or in combat die. 

Speak not of the beaming eye, 
Slender waist, and bosom high ; 
Point not to the secret bower 
Where she sleeps the noontide hour ; 
Lead me to the leaguer’d wall 
Whence the arrows thickest fall, 
Whence the deadly mangonel 
Hurls the stone and huge quarré] ; 
Let me then the breach assay, 

For my soldiers lead the way ; 
Let me see the flames ascending 

O’er each roof in spiry flash, 
Whilst the haughty towers seem bending 

Ere they sink with thund’ring crash! 
And from out the blacken’d walls 
Many a voice for mercy calls, 

And calls in vain—whilst massy spoil 
Richly pays the warrior’s toil— 
Fearless then the valiant knight 

May approach the lady bright, 
To the proud and peerless fair 
Boldly may his love declare— 
When a daring deed is done, 
Beauty’s smile is fairly won ! 


But the feeling that pervaded by far the greater part of these songs, 
was of a widely different nature from the tenderness of the two first 
specimens I have given, or the martial, though ferocious ardour, pour- 
trayed in the last; the follies and crimes of the age afforded rich 
materials for the sirventes, or satires, in which the troubadours most 
excelled, and where they give a terrific sketch of prevailing vices, 
whilst they exalt the merits of the preceding times, (though these 
were even more deserving of censure) so convenient is it, or even to 
invent virtues for the ancients, that, from the contrast, we may 
censure with more bitterness the vices of the moderns. 

De tout Je temps "homme fut coupable, ; 
__ De tout le temps il fut malheureux.—Gresset. 

The most-interésting poems of this class, however, have been com- 
posed by those nobles or princes, who,though they had enrolled them- 
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selves as troubadours, had not the remotest idea of pursuing their 
poetic studies ina learned solitude, of dwelling in “ the cool sequestered 
vale of life,’ but grasped at dominion, fought, and plundered, with as 
much eagerness as their illiterate contemporaries, who, like the peasants 
of our own days, could only scrawl the sign of the cross, when, by some 
rare chance, it was necessary for them to affix their signature. When 
these illustrious personages write, they give us a clear idea of their 
sentiments, their passions, the medium through which they behold 
whatever closely interests them, and their manner of expressing them- 
selves on such subjects. They may sometimes be compared to the 
heroes of Homer, insolent, arrogant, brave, and presumptuous; not 
sparing of the most abusive language when they considered themselves 
aggrieved ; and, with rude candour, displaying, somewhat at a tedious 
length, all that passes in their inmost soul. The sirvente of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, composed during his severe and tedious captivity, (in 
which, we are informed, he was confined in a wooden cage, placed in 
the highest apartment of a high and lofty tower,) and directed against 
his barons for allowing him to remain two winters, as he expresses it, 
in prison, and several others of the same description, deserve the curious 
investigation of whoeyer wishes to become acquainted with the heart 
of man, and with the manners of our ancestors. 

These sirventes were not, however, always so personal, nor conse- — 
quently so severe. 1am here tempted to give two, written by Pierre 
Vidal, about 1229, of which the satire, directed against the female sex 
in general, is so light, that even the fading beauty, or the termagant 
wife, might fail to recognise herself in them, or at least might, by join- 
ing in the mirth, cast the imputation on some other. ‘They give too, 
some of the earliest specimens of the rond, afterwards so successively 
imitated by the more modern French in their rondeau ; indeed, I have 
somewhere seen an imitation, or translation, of one of these ronds of 
Vidal into French, considerably older than the time of Francis the 
First. They may interest too in another point of view, as giving an 
idea of the ridiculous legends believed in the age immediately preceding 
that of Vidal, and of the progressive improvement of the human under- 
standing, which enabled those who followed to laugh at them, when 
introduced in a comic poem. 


At a critical time came Ogier into France, 
That the Saracens thence he might chace: 
Why need I tell his valour? he soon made then prance, 
For not one dared to look in his face. 
Then leaving the kingdom so safe and so sound, 
He still travell’d through each foreign clime, 
*Till the water of youth he in Paradise found, 
Which he drank—at a critical time. 


Now since by that water, the warrior so bold 

In an instant was changed (though decrepid and old) 
To a straight, ruddy youth, in his prime: 

*Tis a pity, methinks, this.is but an old tale ! 

There are damsels whose bloom is beginning to fail, 

Who this water with transport would buy, beg, or steal, 
And "twould come—at a critical time! 
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Of this valorous knight in a legend I’ve read, 
Whose calm courage all danger defied ; 

Though in female disguise, to his board and his bed 
He received the foul fiend as his bride ; 

For this shocking mistake, when at last ’twas found out, 
Made that courage but shine the more bright! 

Then his fame through all Christendom was spread about, 
"Till all heard of this valorous knight. 


Tt chanceth that soon after, a princess so grand, 

Fix’d her heart on bold Richard, then offer’d her hand ; 
And he wedded again with delight. 

Now which of the two most disturbed his rest ? 

Or whether the dame or the devil was the best ? 

If you’re so very dull as not yet to have guess’d, 
Go and ask of that valorous knight. 


But Vidal was not always so fortunate, or rather so prudent, as to 
confine his satirical effusions to the folly of women in general. He 
indiscreetly and ungenerously exposed the weakness of the Lady de 
Saint Gilles, boasting that he spoke of her from personal knowledge. 
Her enraged husband took what was then considered a very slight 
revenge; he merely slit, or bored the tongue of the defamer. Hugh, 
the Lord of Baux, had compassion on him, and sent his own physician 
to heal him; but to the day of his death, when his satiric humour 
provoked his brother troubadours, (which was frequently the case), 
they reproached him with his well merited punishment, wishing he 
had been totally deprived both of tongue and hands. 

Our poets were desirous of attracting particular notice to their 
tensons, or dialogues; in these, they attacked in alternate couplets 
the opizions of others; they defended their own, and supported con- 
tradictory notions on different questions, almost all on subjects of 
gallantry. I need not here explain what is meant by their pastourelles, 
and of their novelles or tales. 1 shall only remark at present, that 
though rather devoid of wit or humour, they have a species of naive 
originality, that makes them interesting. 

The didactic poetry of the troubadours is not voluminous, but 
extremely curious from the subjects on which it treats. Some poems 
of this class contain maxims of general morality, and afford a strong 
pruof, that though the germ of moral truth may be enclosed in the 
human heart, yet it must be cultivated by reason, before it can bring 
forth good fruit. Others give instructions relating to the various 
classes of society, in particular to the candidates for knighthood, to 
young ladies, to poets, to jongleurs or minstrels, &e. &. ‘They have 
sometimes the address to place their precepts in a strong relief, as I 
may call it, by affixing them on a back ground of fiction. For example, 
in one, a youth is supposed to come to the castle of an illustrious 
noble, to ask his advice as to the prineiples by which he is to direct 
his conduct, and to profit by his example. In another, they represent 
a person, respectable from his age, his charaeter, and his rank, 
giving, in a casual conversation with a young lady, lessons on 
external propriety and decorum - they never even thought of going 
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deeper). Had they been acquainted with the writings of the ancients, 
they might have brought this judicious plan to great perfection, but it 
was from their own stores alone they drew; had they been mere imi- 
tators, it is likely that what they would have gained in taste, they 
might have lost in simplicity. ‘ 

I now take my leave of the Troubadours, happy if what I have said 
may induce some of my readers to search in their neglected poems 
for the rich treasures of antiquity they abound in. Ata future time, 
I may give some extracts from those of their writings, that exhibit to 
most advantage the strange manners of the times in which they flou- 
rished. Nor can I better sum up the character of that amoroas, warlike, 
jovial race, who like shadows have glided from the face of the earth, 
than by concluding with the following rough, but faithful translation 
of Virelai, composed on himself, in his old age, by Rambaud de 
Vaqueiras, who having made his first campaigns against the Saracens, 
under the King of Arragon, (himself a Troubadour,) changed to the 
service of the Marquis of Monserrat ; followed him to his wars for 
years, and in particular to a crusade ; was rewarded by the Emperor, 
Frederic the Second, for both his talents and his valour, by the govern- 
ment of Salonika, lately conquered from the infidels; and finally, 
after seeing his patron fall by his side, in a desperate engagement with 
the Turks in Romelia, retired to a convent, (in which it should seem 
he led rather a joyous life,) where he died in the year 1215. 


At that blest age, devoid of care, 
When hearts will throb; they know not why, 
Slight, blooming, graceful was the fair, 
That caught, that fix’d my roving eye. 
Her gentle glance, her thrilling voice, 
Inspired a verse 80 warm, so pure, 
For love said, “ Sing thine heart’s first choice, 
Sing, sing of bliss, young Troubadour Jeg 


And when to meet the turban’d foe 
My liege I follow’d to the field, 

Saw thousands in their blood laid low, 
Yet scorn’d for life one inch to yield ; 
When clashing swords met armour bright, 
When hand to hand J met the Moor! 
Even then, a voice cried, “ Sing the fight, 

Sing, sing of fame, bold Troubadour!” 


But age has furrow’d o’er my brow, 
My form is bent, my locks are grey ; 
No lord, no lady claims me now, 
And love and fame have past away. 
Yet love and fame I well may spare, 
Whilst thus the rosy draught I pour ; 
Each age has had of joys its share— 
Sing then thy wine, old Troubadour. 


R. E.S. 
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SELF-INTRODUCTION. 


Firz-Henry was the descendant of an improvident race of an- 
cestors, aH of whom successively diminished the patrimonial resources 
by gaming and extravagance, without abating, in the smallest degree, 
their family pretensions. Each in his turn viewed himself as tlie re- 
presentative of an estate, which had given a degree of baronial im- 
portance to its first possessor, but which unfortunately had been by 
each generation so surcharged, as to have become, at the birth of the 
present expectant, a mere nominal, or rather negative property ; worse 
than nothing in more than mere algebraic signification, since it en- 
tailed hopes and prejudices utterly incompatible with any parsuit by 
which the family fortunes might have beeu retrieved. 

The father of Fitz-Henry was not marked with the hereditary pro- 
pensities that formed the moral stigmata of his race. The taint had 
been eradicated in him by measures of necessitous retrenchment, to 
which none of his progenitors had been reduced; but the tendency 
remained, and showed itself in a manner scarcely less pernicious te 
income, and infinitely more destructive of the better inheritance of 
mental energy. He took to the gambling of law, as a substitute and 
remedy for the evils engendered by that of the dice-box, and thrust 
his soul into the trammels held out for him by the advocates of litiga- 
tion; till he found himself so tangled in their meshes, that, even when 
the delusion was apparent, he was foreed, like one bound in compact 
with the fiend, to put off the day of ruin by a meek complianee with 
the dictates of his fate-holders. 

Thus he continued, to the hour of his death, the victim of mental 
and bodily deerepitude, early brought on by that withering paralysis, 
to which the process of British jurisdiction so frequently subjects its 
victims. The promise of success which his purchasers had given him 
through design in the first instance, they were induced, out of mercy, 
to extend to his later days ; it was the only opiate short of death that 
eould assuage his sufferings; so that he lingered on in a sort of gal- 
vanie existence, life being alternately withdrawn and supplied by the 
sentence of his legal operators. 

That an individual so racked should have little thought to devote 
from his actual distractions to the fature destinies of his heir, can 
scareely be surprising ; and that in his bright heurs those destinies 
should appear to him tinged by the same hues that lent such a glowing 
effulgenee to his own, can hardly be reproached to him as an enhance- 
ment of his weakness. There was at least no selfishness in rearing 
his son for that station in life which he hoped himself to fill, and which 
it required a highly-braced resolution to nom Fitz-Henry was, 
therefore, reared for the post of an independent gentleman; a post 


which so many claim, and so few know how to maintain. It was not 
contemplated that any exertion of his abilities would be requisite for 
that station, except such a moderate use of them as would suffice for 
some official employ, should the splendid prophecies of the law-oracles 
unhappily fail of fulfilment. 

Thus Fitz-Henry eontinued during that period of adolescence, which 
has not unaptly been termed Vetat de force, while yet his energies 
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exceeded his wants, under a private tutor, an unconcerned spectator of 
the havoc made by litigation on his prospects: His mind was directed 
to no object but the cultivation of letters, unallied to professional 
pursuits. The pride of birth that clung to his father, notwithstanding 
his reduced circumstances, detached him from all connexion with the 
world, as he could not bear to mix with his own class under the sense 
of humbled means, nor yet to identify himself with one, that, in his 
opinion, was lower than his level. His son partook his seclusion ; and 
when the bubble burst which terminated at once the airy hopes and 
the artificial respiration of his father, Fitz-Henry found himself in an 
attitude with respect to the world, in which it is the fate of few young 
men to stand. He actually had not a single friend or acquaintance in 
the whole sphere of human life. His experience, too, was limited to 
the knowledge that history had given him of that unexplored region, 
society ; for as his passions, from seclusion, were slow in unfolding, his 
early reading had tended to ascertain the relations of things, rather 
than of men. Books of science and material history, more than such 
as describe the vicissitudes of human existence, had been his study. 
His father, whether from conscientious motives, or from sickening asso- 
ciations, had refrained from tincturing his young mind with the bile 
that soured his own. So that all the knowledge which Fitz-Henry had 
of modern society was a mere outline, shadowed out by his own imagi- 
nation, and founded upon his classic reading. 

At that age which is deemed still childhood by our laws, this young 
man saw the fabric demolished, which he had been taught to think as 
durable as the state. His relation to the other orders was dissolved ; 
and all at once ruin came upon him, in the form of executions and 
sequestrations, that in an hour left him too little to entice even the 
predatory friendship of legal sharpers. It was some time before he 
could awake from the long dream, through which five or six genera- 
tions of his ancestors had slept, to recognise the instability of social 
conditions determined by mere birth; and when he did, it was only to 
feel helpless desolation and the want of knowledge to direct his efforts. 
This knowledge he was determined to acquire, and to abjure, if neces- 
sary, the devotion to rank that had been the bane of his race. After 
looking into his affairs as far as his inexperience enabled him to scan 
them, he found himself legal owner of a small property under seques- 
tration, that would in fifteen years revert to him, and for the present, 
master of no more than a few valuables, which had escaped the cramp- 
ing rapacity of his father’s chicaneers. 

Upon the sale of these he set out in search of a new settlement in 
the world, and naturally was attracted towards the capital, where some 
prospect might open to him from the direction and patronage of influ- 
ential persons, who, though unknown to him, were connected by rela- 
tionship with his family. It is here that we take up his own story. 

“ T arrived in London,” he says, “ with the whole of my wealth in 
my pocket, utterly ignorant of the steps to be taken to ensure its pro- 
ductiveness, or even economical outlay. I knew there was a day when 
it must be exhausted, and that long previous to my regaining my 
paternal remnant ; but the very uncertainty of its date, as well as the 
hopes I entertained of profitably engaging my services, kept me from 
dwelling with gloom on the visible decrease of my finances. My heart 
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was every day lightened by the familiar intercourse that travelling 
together induces, and in every fellow-passenger I fancied that I might 
have ensured a friend or able counsellor. What opportunities, thought 
I, must not the metropolis present of selecting the most estimable com- 
panions? Among crowds so shuffled together, congenial dispositions 
must frequently be brought into contact ; and from the very similarity 
of their views, the career of riches or of fame, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a disinclination among them to unite, and promote the interests 
of each other.” 

When his journey was finished, he endeavoured to husband his 
resources, and established himself in quarters suitable to his means. 
He recounts a number of incidents, in no way remarkable but as they 
tended to open his eyes to the indifference <d selfishness of others. 
His relations received hinvwith reserve or suspicion, and made him feel 
the general heartlessness of the opulent towards the needy where blood 
has united them. They succeeded in scaring away that bugbear of 
the great, a poor connexion; who could not but resent coolness and 
hauteur from them more than from the rest of the world. At the end 
of some months, he bears this testimony of his disappointed hopes of 
fellowship with his equals. 

“ T now found out that the conversational qualities which had struck 
me on my travels, were exceedingly bounded and superficial. They 
seemed to be of a local nature, and to depend much more on the place 
of meeting than upon the mood of the persons who met. They were a 
kind of travelling surtouts, or voyager’s disguises. Wherever I had 
found men to converse with, in taverns, or situations where even brutes 
would exchange some mutual tokens of vicinity, they tolerated the 
discourse with the utmost caution, checked any possible encroachment 
upon personal matters, and reserved such an unlimited discretion of 
breaking off with abruptness, that I was deterred from frequently 
stirring up their phlegm, or giving them the satisfaction of being surly 
and forbidding. It seemed as if they dreaded in every address an 
appeal from some begging missionary of a sect which they disapproved. 
The more timid recoiled from the danger of being entangled into an 
acquaintance with some black-leg, club-foot, bug-a-beo, or Mephisto- 
pheles, if they suffered themselves to be seduced into conversation by 
the remark of a stranger; and while they treated this as a shuffling 
mode of introduction, they themselves sneaked off with the most pitiful 
excuses. 

“ It is not to be wondered at, from my inexperience, that I should 
be more deeply impressed with this suspiciousness than I ought to have 
been. It gave me the idea that there existed greater cause for this 
distance than I had yet been aware of. This mistrust, 1 thought, is 
the filthy fungus that has sprung from abused confidence ; no doubt 
every one of these men, who interdict so cautiously trespasses upon 
their conversation, has been the victim of his former facility. Society 
must be stocked with designing reprobates, who have played upon the 
openness of human nature, till, in self-defence, every man of worth has 
shielded himself in a morose exterior. I was so far swayed by this 
opinion as to adopt considerable reserve towards others, and actually 
persisted in this unnatural stiffuess till I had been weeks without 


exchanging a syllable with any living being. 
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“ During this monkish penance, I felt more privation than the soli- 
tarv inmate of a cell; for thongh I walked about in the world, it was a 
world still new to me, in which I had to find my place, and to solve the 
inexplicable problem of applying my powers to the best advantage. | 
knew absolutely not what to do with myself, nor how to set about ac- 
quiring that indispensable knowledge. The first sources of light on this 
head sprung to me from the daily papers. It was in the advertisements 
of the day I acquired my earliest insight into the real affairs of life, 
and I conned with more eagerness the Wants and Offers, than ethers 
read the most engaging fictions. The only applicants who seemed to 
have any affinity with me, were those for tutorships ; but so inferior 
were my pretensions to those set forth by the advertisers, that I long 
refrained from insulting the public by an offer to execute a duty, for 
which I felt comparatively incapable. A further reading, however, led 
me to conclude that the public was satisfied with tutorage of infinite 
variety. After some trouble, and much reasoning with myself, I pro- 
cured the insertion of a modest paragraph; and continued it from day 
to day, partly through ignorance, partly through disinclination to 
withdraw my first stake in this lottery till it had received a fair trial. 
At the end of a fortnight some prospect dawned upon me; a letter 
came to my address, directing me to meet a gentleman in a certain 
coffee-house, relative to my advertisement. 

* Mr. Wilkins was very inquisitive about my classical attainments, 
and inquired very particularly whether I had read Virgil and Homer. 
His expectation of my proficiency in modern languages was equally 
fastidious, for he bounded his interrogatories to three great tests of 
scholarship—whether I had read Petrarch’s Laura, Blair’s Sermons, 
and T'élémack. Upon my answering in the affirmative, he expressed 
himself satisfied as to languages, and proceeded te catechise me upon 
book-keeping, by double and single entry. Here he shook his head at 
my disclaiming any considerable skill in that branch of commercial 
lore. To meet his objection as well asI could, I detailed my progress 
in algebraic evolutions, and pressed upon him a slight acquaiutance 
with the mathematics, as a means of facilitating my speedy quali- 
fication in the art of posting day-books and ledgers. I was reluctant 
to miss the chance of a comfortable provision, through the mere defect 
of not knowing scientifically profit and loss. . Mr. Wilkins made some 
shrewd observations upon the difference between theory and practice, 
which would have been more welcome to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer than they were just then tome. He then proceeded to inform 
me, that he had a connexion in the West Indies, and meant that his 
sons should be reared to fill the commereial office that he himself had 
filled in the colony. ‘Iam going to spend three years on the conti- 
nent,’ continued he ; ‘ one in Orleans, another at Pisa, and the last in 
Paris, by which time I hope my children will be fully instructed in the 
polite languages, and finished in all branches of education, previous to 
their going into the coneern. It is right that yeu should know the 
state of my family—I have four boys, the eldest fourteen, and three 
girls, all senior to them, You would have to instruct the boys in Latin 
and Greek, English, Italian, and French, and occasionally to read with 
the young ladies in the three last languages. As to accounts, if we 
agree, that matter must be settled somehow, with respect to the boys, 
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between you and me; but the girls must fall to your charge. You, of 
course, could teach them to divide and multiply, which would be quite 
enough, as higher matters should be left to men. The writing depart- 
ment you are prepared to execute towards them all; and on our 
travels, till we (he, of course, included himself in every thing) have 
obtained familiarity with the language of the country, you should act 
as our interpreter. Now, to the most essential particular. As we 
ave going to reside in popish countries, where we cannot have the 
benefit of a Protestant minister, I shall expect you to instruct your 
pupils in the teuets of the Established Church, to read prayers, 
morning and evening, to ws, and occasionally one of Blair’s Sermons on 
Sundays. I make no difficulty about orders, though I would prefer a 
clergyman of the Church of England, because it is more respectable, 
and more becoming of his cloth to educate youth in religious principles, 
(by double and single entry )—not but that the inducement I hold out 
is such, as to make it worth a clergyman’s while to attend my family ; 
for it is upon the seale of curate’s salaries that I have modelled the 
allowance I mean to make. Owr family tutor shall have seventy-five 
pounds per annum, over and above his keep in my house.’ 

“ This gentleman had studied arithmetic to some account. This 
was exactly ten pounds a head yearly, for educating his boys to cut 
a most splendid figure in the House of Assembly, without neglecting 
the more important requisites of the counting-house—the same sum for 
qualifying the young ladiesto understand Petrarch, and to multiply— 
besides food, lodging, and five pounds a year for chaplaincy to the 
whole congregation of Saint Wilkins. Upon hearing the detail out, 
which I deem it a merit to have done with a grave face, I declined the 
proposal, on the score of not being sufficiently imbued with theology 
and book-keeping, to answer the high expectations which he had 
formed forthe temporal and spiritual welfare of his sons and daughters. 
I by all means agreed with him, that the place would be more eligibly 
filled by a churchman, and hoped that he might find one to his liking. 
While I was bowing myself off, the lady of this ambitious patron of 
eyphering and divinity entered the room, and in a vulgar manner 
annouveed, that the Rev. Mr. Nigger was waiting, till her husband had 
despatched the other tutor, (meaning, by catachresis, me.) On this 
unexpected interruption, Mr. Wilkins must tell the truth, that indeed 
he had, before seeing me, almost finally arranged with another appli- 
cant, an ordained graduate from Cambridge, whose acquaintance with 
foreign literature (Petrarch’s Laura, and Telemack) did not appear 
to be so extensive as mine, but whom he was disposed to prefer, for 
reasons of partiality to the church, in which Mrs. Wilkins coincided 
with him—( Mrs. Wilkins here gave him a look, as much as to say, 
choose any other but an ecclesiastical slavey, if you dare.) Hereupon 
I made my final bow, and retreated, while Mr. Wilkins politely 
requested me to transmit his supreme directions to the waiter, to send 
up the other epplicant. I was too full of smothered ridicule, to 
manifest my contempt at his indelieacy, and silently walked out of the 
house, congratulating myself, that breeding had not so far polished off 
the vulgarity of Mr. Wilkins’ manner, as to mislead me into an engage- 
ment with so mean and ignoble a nature. | 

“I now thought it time to amend my advertisement; and as my 
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interview with Mr Wilkins had explained to me the idea formed on 
‘Change of a tutor, I introduced certain clauses, to deter book-keeping 
traffickers from fancying their framer, changing my address for that 
of my hatter, under the most incongruous initials. Neither this, nor 
a subsequent change, secured me from annoyance by the West India 
huxter, who was still haggling, I suspected, for terms, and trying to 
buy the cheapest slave in the market of literature. To stop his beat- 
ing down any poor seller of soul and body, below the market price of 
spiritual servitude, I tacked the following laconic appendix to my 
ensuing advertisement: ‘ N.B. Mr. W. from the West Indies, need 
not apply further; and had the satisfaction, some days after, to 
learn from the waiter, that the family had left London for Boulogne, 
attended by a gentleman in black. 

“ [ imagine it was the whimsicality of this postscript, that pro- 
cured me a greater number of inquirers than any of my former 
addresses had elicited. In general, the attainments required were 
below the degree at which I rated mine; but there was one requisite 
which none would dispense with, nor even give themselves much 
trouble in investigating—they all expected, cut and dry, the credentials 
of a university, or a reference within an hour’s drive, or the range of 
the twopenny post. I could not accuse them of illiberality, for this 
caution was probably induced by the frequency of imposture ; but it 
annihilated all my prospects in this line, and pressed again more 
forcibly on my heart, my destitution of friends and vouchers.” 

We pass over the minute account of the failures which Fitz-Henry 
encountered in trying to aggregate himself to his species—also the 
analysis of his various feelings, on finding himself a solitary in the 
midst of populous life. “ When not engaged in books,” he writes, 
“ Troved pensively through the streets, looking on each loved coun- 
tenance and impressive figure, as the mere delusions of adream. It was 
as if it were an imaginary, not a real world, in which J was placed. Ever 
was I shaping out intimacies and relations with the forms that passed 
before me—never to be realised ; yet never checked by the experience 
of asingle tie! For aught they regarded me, I might have been an 
invisible wanderer from another world, permitted with less privilege 
than the Wandering Jew, to survey, yet not hold converse with these 
images of myself—to observe their delights of intercourse, yet never 
to enjoy an hour’s change of the pent up thoughts! At times, this 
reflection was too bitter for endurance, and has caused me to close 
my eyes in wild pain, upon the scenes of busy pleasure. What, 
cried I, was Crusoe’s condition to mine? Solitude was to him the 
desert of sleep, troubled only by the rare appearance of the sava7e 
horde—to me it is the realm of dream, peopled by innumerable forms, 
that excite but to baffle the warmest hopes and passions! ” 

What heightened the dreariness of his state, was his growing 
attachment to works of fiction, in which he says, “so many happy 
meetings and alliances occurred at every step, where it suited the 
author's whim to bring a new character upon the scene, The for- 
malities that keep each in his own orbit in life, seldom maintained 
their laws of gravity in the system of novelists. ‘There was, at least, 
always some happy libration, that brought their hero or heroine into 
attraction with every sphere of persons: but it was only the truth of 
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the orrery, in which indeed some coincidences with reality were 
apparent, but neither so frequent nor so ‘infallible, as not to be 
accounted pure anomalies.” 

A year was thus spent by Fitz-Henry out of the pale of all society, 
but that of the casual companion of the dinner-hour. He endeavoured 
to mix in the circles of the gay and dissipated, at public saloons, 
taverns, and billiard-rooms: but society was not to be found there. 
The frequenters of such places were preoccupied with views, that 
indisposed them for all intercourse, but such as promised to ease the 
presiding passion. If he furnished food to their mirth, or plunder to 
their cupidity, it was the utmost expected from his company ; and the 
intercourse (happily for him) dropt there. 

All this while he remained without any direction of his talents, but 
yet not unoccupied, for he was inhaling, with avidity, the contents of 
desultory works, floated into notice by the fashion or politics of the 
day. It was no misapplication of his time, unpledged as he was to 
any of the established avocations of life; and though his reading 
apprised him of these, and the mode of entering upon them, his circum- 
stances forbade all hope of his prosecuting them; he therefore waited 
in pitiable incertitude, till chance should present some opening to his 
activity. Hissmall stock was ebbing fast, and the feelings with which 
he saw even this miserable state of existence verging to its close, were 
by no means enviable. 

“ Taman outcast,” he exclaimed, “ and better it were for me, that 
the woods had been my haunt—that I had never been tantalised with 
the sight of a social state, for which I pant in vain! Months have 
passed over my head without even a friendly salute from any but the 
servant, who ushered me to my room; and a whole year elapsed with- 
out my once hearing my own name pronounced. An emigrant will 
meet every where some soother among the liberal, or some banished 
companion to dispel the loneliness most oppressive to the heart—but 
an Englishman in London, without some introduction, will meet with 
no voluntary associate much above the level of a hackney-driver, and 
will generally find his advances repelled with a harshness that should 
be reserved for the notoriously improper. It cannot then be surprising, 
that one so unpractised as I was, should fail of securing the remotest 
acquaintanceship with any of the vast concourse; even to this day I 
might have remained on the outskirts of society, had not a powerful 
incentive impelled me to exert all the acuteness and effrontery in my 
nature, to clear the barrier that separated me from the world.” 

“ T had addicted myself to frequent walks in the same purlieus, and 
had attracted notice, not only by the preference I gave them, but by 
some unguarded manifestations of inward feeling, into which I the 
more readily gave, from having no acquaintance to remark upon my 
outward carriage. The spirit of comment, in this instance, showed 
itself in the lenient vein of pleasantry, by applying to me the dis- 
tinctive title of ‘The Poet,’ which surely I have no disposition to 
quarrel with, as, in effect, it has dubbed me an unworthy object of the 
order, and procured me a store of good beyond my most ardent 
hopes.” 

Nicknames, it appears, are not always taken in derision ; they 
sometimes grow into serious appeliatives. From assuming a fitness, 
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the attributors often proceed to justify their sagacity, by statements 
borrowed from invention. Much hearsay and circumstance were 
alleged to identify Fitz-Henry with some of the unknown Iyrists of the 
period, till it but wanted his own authentication to stamp him asa 
strayling from Parnassus. 

Among those tickled by the name, were two ladies, who had lent 
their gentle ears to these rumours; and from repeating a string of 
evidence by rote, had not only settled in belief, but were exasperated 
by contradiction, to seek some forbidden proof of their faith. They 
were a young lady and her elderly relative: the latter filling am- 
biguously the place of governess to a widower’s daughter—a fine 
animated girl, who had been kept, by the poliey of her maiden-relative, 
too long out of that station which belonged to her in her father's 
house, and in society. She had only just come out, and the presidency 
of her governess was waning into nominal chaperonship. Between 
the sense of deposed authority on one side, and that of long-withheld 
privilege on the other, society was rather out of joint between these 
two ladies. The elder cousin, not yet weaned from matrimonial hope, 
now felt more disposed towards that state, for the same reason that 
induced the Roman to prefer supremacy in a village, to secondary 
rank in the capital of the world. But this aspiration seemed to her 
frustrated, by the rivalry of her younger eousin, who could no longer, 
under the despotic nursery-code, be excluded from those forums of gay 
life, where female ambition pursues its intrigues for power. The junior 
candidate (for we assume that she felt the universal throb) appears 
to have thought her independence but half assured, unless she could, 
by a holy alliance, place on the basis of a supreme dominion. Fitz- 
Henry, of course, attributed to her all innocency and single-heartedness ; 
and will have it, that she fell inadvertently into the snare of curiosity. 
We omit his poetical description of her; but freely allow, that she 
appears to have beena rare compound of playfal archness, good intel- 
lect, and subdued feeling, not overstarched by studied decorums. The 
‘‘ mutual inclination” was prettily commenced by some smiling glances 
of the fair one, which barely appeared to be possibly intended for 
him, and which he would have attributed to that wantonness of 
mischief, with which the most modest eyes will sometimes scatter their 
rnaudom shafts, had it not been for the unequivocal volley of harpoons 
hurled at him by the governess. ‘The poor poet was suddenly trans- 
fixed, and surrendered, with most honourable punctilio, to the assail- 
ant who had fired the first shot, not to her who threatened to maul 
him most. But the latter appears to have understood his signals 
according to a flag-book of her own; and as she had expended most 
powder and shot, it was quite natural to infer that he lowered his 
ensign to her broadside. This suspicion was strengthened by the 
submission of her sly convoy in her right to the prize. 

This beau-ideal of a governess was, in truth, a revived personifica- 
tion of the amorous duenna. On every subsequent meeting, she repeated 
her manceuvre, till its frequency prejudiced her and her charge in Fitz- 
Henry’s estimation ; but this was a prejudiee that only drove him to 
certify his surmises in as direct a way as hecould. Following them 
to their grand residence, and peeping up at their windows, gave him 
some clue to their condition; the ready testimony of the watchman 
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supplied the rest, and forced a new turn upon his constractions. But 
still he was far from imagining, that these ladies had no motive in view 
but the girlish one of corroborating their assurance of his being Hafiz, 
or Iole, or Rosa, or some other of the “ original” poctists, with male 
female, and epicene soubriguets, whose gender is wisely left as obscure, 
as their persons to the world. ! 

How the companion found means to prosecute this laudable lite- 
rary research, is more the business of conjecture than of sober history. 
But unquestionably the merit is hers, of having discovered his name, 
and by sundry ingenious devices of transposition and abbreviation, 
found out that Fitz-Henry was Harry-Fitz, which was easily resolva- 
ble into Hafiz. 

The store of blushes, detected looks, and surprised emotion, which 
formed the religious faith of this young couple in each other’s love 
and worth, we should as soon think of telling, as of counting every 
bead upon the rosary of St. Heloise. We have purposely variegated 
his phrase, with our own ewotic chips, that we might escape these 
important minutialities—but we resume his narrative. 

“ This silent discourse of the eyes had been going on too long, with- 
out supplying any fuel to our flame, but the certainty, as if from ap- 
pointment, of meeting daily in our walks. I but waited the oppor- 
tunity of finding her alone, to break through every restraint and observ- 
anee, which I knew to be maintained in genteel iife; but this seemed 
an unattainable wish. Her governess, it is true, was frequently alone, 
and sometimes leading the way to solitary rambles; yet I could not 
sum up resolution to break my passion to any but its object—and for- 
tunately it so happened. At length, to my utter surprise, and to the 
marvel of every one at my lodgings, a letter arrived directed to me. 
The sight of my own name struck me with nearly as much trepidation, 
as the foot-mark in the sand struck Robinson Crusoe. I opened it as 
if it were a summons from the other world, and read, in the presence 
of the staring inmates; ‘ Dear Sir,’—I could go no further till I 
explored the author of so endearing an address ; and on turning over, 
to my delight I deeyphered, through the film in my eyes, Zenobia 
Freeling, the surname of my adored. To the hopes and queries of 
those around me I answered, that nothing was the matter, and away 
I huddled to con over, in privacy, this first communication from the 
world. It was a very well written letter (I am only surprised that I 
ever should forget it, I perused it so often). ‘The terms in which it 
was couched, were well weighed ; moderately assuming that it must 
be the wish of both, to have some further knowledge of each other ; 
regretting the strictness of propriety ; and suggesting, that if I could 
obtain a card for Mrs. A ’s assembly, we might there commence 
an acquaintance, that would lead to visiting terms, and subsequent 
intimacy.” : 

“ Few persons can be in a situation to appreciate my gratitude to 
this fair correspondent, who was the only being on earth interested 
about me, and that not slightly, for she had evidently pushed her inqui- 
ries to some length. 1 durst not express my transports to her through 
the same channel, for fear of miscarriage: all I could do, was to plan 
some mode of keeping this novel assignation. ‘There could be but one 
way of doing it ; this was suggested to me by an incident in ‘Granby,’ 
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and was, to procure admittance to Mrs. A ’s by mistake, and 
trust to impudence for facing it out. During the whole interim J had 
quaking fits, that nearly unhinged me for the trial, notwithstanding 
the rehearsals I made in full dress: these were about as effectual as 
those|preparations for death, which the Carthusians made, by lying 
once 2 month in their coffins, and having the extreme unction adminis- 
tered to them. 1 quite failed in conceiving my part, and the evening 
arrivel before I was at all prepared for the performance. 

“I lid very well, however, till I got to the stairhead, except that I 
thrust my hat and coat upon Lord Vagrant, who was waiting for his 
own t« be off to Lady Cramton’s, as I heard him say, while I ascended. 
A foot:an followed me to the spot, where I was preparing to address 
the ho:tess, as I saw others do, and demanded what name he should 
announce. I had strangely escaped this challenge below, and wha‘ 
was equally awkward, had forgotten to pay my coach-hire, as I now 
learnt. Feeling, therefore, the necessity of retrieving these variou: 


faux-pas by a coup-de-main, I desired the fellow, authoritatively 


enough, to detain my coach, as I should require it to take me pre- 
sently to Lady Cramton’s. I deny that commanding impudence is 
exclusively an attainment of fashionable standing, for I jumped at 
once into such an unabashed tone of authority, that even Mrs. A 
was deceived, and gevteely simpered out, ‘Mr. Wagner’s friend, I 
suppose ’’ to which I bowed. She then politely regretted, that Lady 
Cramton’s rout should have such attractions as to draw me away so 
soon. * We shall have Cocchilichi, and the incomparable Giochelli, as 
soon as Signora Potéti’s concert is over. ‘ Cockaleaky and Joe 
Kelly!’ exclaimed I, ‘ the two most delightful singers in the world ! 
I must positively endeavour to return to you; but then, vows entendez, 
form requires that I should drop in at Lady C.’s for an hour or so, 
when I have taken a peep at your monde.’ ‘Do so,’ said she, ‘ Mr. 
Wagner is not yet come, but uo doubt you will be en pays de connais- 
sance.’ I passed on into a scene entirely new to me, quite satisfied 
that I had hitherto mistaken my forte, misled by Goldsmith's maxim, 
upon the opposite success of a modest and an impudent man’s affecting 
each other’s attribute. There was no time for analyzing, for I was 
now a spy in the camp, and it behoved me to screw every faculty to 
keep up consistency. I meant to shy the hostess as long as I staid, 
for fear of being confronted with Mr. Wagner, whom I dreaded more 
than a Bow-street officer. My overdone supercilious nonchalance 
drew forth many a ‘ who is that,’ as I glided on. When the quadrilles 
commenced, I escaped attention among the crowd of lookers-on, and 
with ears braced to concert tension, listened to every audible buzz 
around me. I just caught the formal sentence for engaging a partuer, 
and resolved upon that method of opening my attack upon Zenobia 
Freeling. The critical moment of meeting arrived, and I perceived a 
sort of confusion in her face, which I construed into the flush of plea- 
sure. It was in an angle, on the bounds of the dancers’ ring, that I 
discovered her, and the place was suited for my first lesson in the voca- 
bulary of politeness. I did not doubt that the answer would be, ‘shall 
feel great pleasure,’ with a curtsey, as if it had been printed in a 
grammar dialogue, No. 1; but I was cruelly put out by her answering 
from another chapter, without resentment, however, ‘You must be 
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very well aware, Sir, that the usages of good society do not permit me 
to look upon your request in any light but as a breach of respect ; 
still, I hope that no guest of Mrs. A ’s would premeditatedly offer 
a rudeness to a friend of hers.’ It was spoken in that low, dubious 
tone, that implied in the speaker's mind a degree of justification in 
the conduct she arraigned ; and after what had passed, letter and all, 
she would have appeared hatefully insincere if she refused to concede 
somuch. Slight as was the censure conveyed, it overwhelmed me 
with shame and mortification ; for I anticipated nothing but mutual 
understanding and advances. She noticed my confusion, and looked 
as if she granted liberty to explain the solecism in my behaviour. I 
urged pointedly, ‘that I was not aware of any want of respect which 
the usages of good society attached to my proceeding ; but it was very 
possible, as I was quite a novice in this sphere, and, indeed, had been 
forced into it against my will; still, the very circumstance of meeting 
me there, ought to be the strongest assurance to Miss Freeling, that I 
intended no rudeness to her.’ 

“TI spoke this in so significant a manner, that she called upon me 
to explain, why she should be exempted from putting constructions, 
which all persons of good-breeding would put upon my action, and 
still more upon my apology. 

“T felt unfit to bandy words with a lady who could riddle it so 
gracefully, and simply replied, that her letter must be my excuse for 
any transgression of propriety into which I might fall, by endeavouring 
to comply with its intimations. A moment of silence ensued, in which 
she appeared to be pondering upon my words; she then said, encou- 
ragingly, ‘that she was sure | was, at least, too honourable to exculpate 
myself, by reliance on a pretended letter from her ; but that if there 
was any thing of the kind in existence, it must be the production of 
some vulgar jester, who had taken a very unwarrantable liberty 
with her name.’ During this part of the dialogue I fumbled for 
the letter, and luckily produced it from its deposit in my bosom. She 
condescended to accept it, and retired to a seat in the corner to exa- 
mine it. Smile after smile bedecked her countenance, as she skimmed 
it over, when she rose with less of dignity in her air, and told me that 
the letter was a full justification of my conduct, though she had not 
written it, but the writer was in the adjoining room, waiting, no doubt, 
to do the honours of my reception. Her arch manner dispelled the 
whole train of stupid errors under which I had laboured, as to the 
ogling of the governess, and we both simultaneously broke into laugh- 
ter at the newness of my discovery. I begged pardon for any breach 
of decorum, but was not such a traitor to sincerity, as to excuse myself, 
for having imputed the possibility of such a letter to her. As we were 
now in a confessional nook, I told her, that whatever pleasure the letter 
had procured me, I had hazarded no less to obtain it, than the danger 
of a very perplexing scrape. Upon learning what it was, she 
observed, ‘I have not then even the plea of your acquaintance with 
Mrs. A , to palliate my conversing with a stranger; however, the 








danger you apprehend is of no account, as assuredly your inviter will 
secure you a good footing with the lady of the house—but then you 


must ask her to dance.’ 
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“*P have but one objection,’ answered I, ‘and that is, I nove 
danced in my life.’ 

“¢No! and why did you ask me then? but I suppose,’ continued 
she, ‘ your devotion to the Muses prevented your acquiring that insig- 
nificant accomplishment.’ 

« | answered this common place, by avowing that I preferred study 
or converse, to hopping about in the line of beauty.’ She then dropt 
me a curtsey, and left me unsatisfied as to the progress I had made 
in her acquaintance. 

«1 balanced my measures, before advancing to the real Zenobia. 
Would it be encouraging the illusion of the poor lady, to show com- 
pliance with her mandates? But, la! what trifling could there be 
with the feelings of a dame of forty? She had a right, certes, to 
help me safely out of this exploit, if not to procure me the fruits which 
my enterprize deserved. All things weighed, 1 presented myself to the 
longing eyes of Zenobia. She started on my advancing from the inner 
room. 1 bowed: she inclined. I offered to sit—she made room on 
the couch. I then commenced briskly the attack, as a man of gallan- 
try might have done, by remarking, that the place was exceedingly 
hot. She answered with equal spirit, that the heat was caused by the 
throng. And thus we were at it, ding dong, in two seconds, plunging 
overhead into a warm and animated discourse. 

« After being both melted into conformity upon all those interesting 
points—the weather, town, and last novel, I ventured, in a parenthesis, 
to touch upon her letter, as a thing of no moment, and hinted the un- 
important circumstance of its having led me to intrude, where I had 
no right to come. 

“«What!’ said she, in alarm, ‘have you not been introduced to 
Mrs. A.? 

“* No!’ replied I, in pococurante style, ‘ but it does not signify, it 
will do another time. I believe she takes me for somebody else, but it 
is no consequence.’ 

“<¢QOh! but indeed it is,’ said she, ‘ you could never be admitted to 
our house, but as an acquaintance of hers. J must introduce you to 
her as a friend of mine, and then to Miss Freeling ; after which you may 
get cards for our next party.’ 

“T offered my arm to the good creature, who actually introduced me 
in style; first to the hostess, as a friend of her own, and then to her 
éleve, as a friend of the hostess. To the latter I persisted in the 
farce of going to Lady Cramton’s, and took leave of this multitude of 
converts to my acquaintance, promising to return in an hour. 

“I drove about in the highest exultation during that space. To be 
sure I had acted a very sorry imposture; but what injustice had the 
whole world not committed, in excepting against my society, on no 
grounds but the want of a silly passport, a simple countersign, which 
it scarce could be crime to evade by ingenuity, when no evil design 
was meditated. Somehow I reconciled it to my conscience, and returned 
to Mrs. A ‘s. She informed me, that my friend, Wagner, was 
just gone off to seek me at the other assembly (there I wished him for 
the vight); and added, that she did not know that she had the hon- 
our of so engaging a writer’s eompany (meaning Hafiz) till Miss Free- 
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ling informed her of my claims ; hoped frequently to have me at her 
parties, and then whisked off into a literary topic, before I could admit 
or disclaim the honours heaped upon me; indeed it would have been 
base compromise of an ally to do so, without consulting her. I quite 
charmed (charmed was the word) Mrs. A. with my sentiments, and 
then I posted off to charm another of them.” 

We have now got this recluse fairly into the throng, and shall sum 
up his narrative in our own words. The young lady was interested in 
his sketch of himself, which came in without violence, among the whys 
and wherefores of his rash adventure. It is probable, that his account 
was mixed up with touches, that confirmed the impressions which the 
lover’s creed originates from the eyes, face, and outward mien. Be 
it as it may, she was too high-minded to withdraw from him, as an 
isolated and helpless stranger, that countenance vouchsafed to him, as 
a much-courted ambulating poet of the park. Poverty only heightened 
the remanee ; and but for one little trifle, would have raised the dig- 
nity of his profession ; that trifle was, his disclaimer of the pretensions 
assigned to him. We wonder at his encountering the risk of this 
renunciation, when the chance of detection was so small. It shows 
his ignorance of life, otherwise he would have known how common it 
is to appropriate such waifs of reputation. But we the more admire 
her, for acquiescing in the overthrow of her hypothesis, without preju- 
dice to the everter. Nor can we strongly condemn her, for not unde- 
ceiving those who had been Jured into the same belief by her proofs. 
Her maintaining any mystery or collusion with an engaging stranger, 
was no doubt highly reprehensible; and were we disposed to be seri- 
ously angry with young ladies, for practising any little contraband art 
or coquetry, when so much of the licensed commodity is sanctioned 
by the statutes and sections of our most immaculate code of propriety, 
we should comment with due force, upon her having evaded auricular 
confession to her governess. By such misprision, Fitz-Henry was 
smuggled into her father’s house, with the regular marks of lega- 
lity upon him, in hopes of being turned to good account by his 
importer. 

It was only a retrieval of his niaiserie, to get up a few sonnets to 
temper the lady's disappointment, and to vindicate her physiognomi- 
cal acuteness. The black and leafless trees in front of her winter 
residence, began “to look green again in song,” and the very smoky 
air of the street was balm. It must be allowed, that he had as much 
cause for inspiration as ever man had, in the transition from gloom, 
solitude, and despondence, to hope, love, and social enjoyments. He 
beeame in time a poet of reputation among a largecircle of the amis de 
la maison, and drew not only emolument as a shareholder in the mines 
of Parnassus, but was courted by some of his lofty connexions, who 
professed themselves the patrons of genius,meaning thereby, fortunate 
emergence from obscurity. The governess, who had raised him from 
its deep well, descended, like the wolf,in the alternating bucket, sink- 
ing lower and lower, till he reached the summit of his wishes ; and by 
marriage with her éleve,consigned the ambitious Zenobia to perpetual 
subordination in the family. 


Marcu, 1827. ~ 2A 
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THE GONDOLA.* 


Tus is one of those publications that will be attended with loss to 
all parties—loss of temper to the author, loss of money to the 
publisher, and loss of time to the public. The latter party, we suspect, 
will suffer least; the fraction of time which the readers, entitled to 
be called the public, will bestow’upon the Gondola, is very small. 
The author is a smart, clever writer; and having succeeded in two 
or three sketches, straightway proceeds to substantiate his claim to 
authorship, by the publieation of a volume. There are two very 
happy hits in the Gondola—the rest is all leather and prunella, which 
may serve for the present to bolster up the author’s quality as author, 
but which must quickly pass away from its actual form, to serve those 
ulterior ends for which so many works appear, from their rapid pas- 
sage through the transitory state of book, to be as it were immediately 
destined. The sal et piper of the retail dealer,we fear, must quickly 
soil the fair leaves of the Gondola. One very clever piece of narrative 
—worthy of Goldsmith and better times—we must snatch from the 
greasy fate which awaits all the rest of the volume, save, perhaps, the 
Sketch of Bitton. The Confessions of a Lover is in truth the history 
of a pick-pocket, which the author has sketched with an airy pencil. 


CONFESSIONS OF A LOVER. 


“ Fair ladies, do not let this heading startle you. I do not mean to kiss and tell. I 
ave ‘no such stuff in my thoughts ;’ of which you may be fully convinced if you will 
condescend (as the tradesmen say) to favour me with your orders— . 


‘] have a tongue that scorns to speak 
Of her poor master’s bliss, 
And clings in sileace to his cheek— 
Mute witness of a kiss.’ 


** My object is of a nobler nature. I wish, in these my confessions, to stand up as 
a beacon-lover, to warn those who are entering upon the sea of life that there are 
rocks a-head—rocks on which my little bark of love has split, and against which they 
must be upon their guard. I have, at least, experience to guide me ; and experience 
in amatory matters goes a great way. My birth, parentage, and education can be of 
no consequence to any one, and, therefore, 1 may as well state them. Be it known, 
then, that I was born in the year 1797; that my father was a celebrated man, who 
bore away the palm from all competitors in the making of that necessary article called 
breeches, and that my mother was equally celebrated for wearing them—but only to 
patronize her husband’s trade, I'll be bound for it, for a milder woman, excepting 
always whén she had taken a little too much, never breathed. Of my education, 
perhaps, it would not become me to speak, considering the wonderful progress I 
made ; but still*I must say that the parish certainly did their best for me, and I must 
anguenine acknowledge that they never had a cleverer boy in their school. Reading, 
I allow, was not my forte, but I was absolute at ring-taw. Writing was well enough 
whilst left to my pot-hooks, but the hangers (hang ’em!) disturbed me: yet this 
was no wonder—I was an honest, straight-forward lad, and did not like swervi 
from a direct line. In arithmetic I made great advances : the worst of it was, we h 
a very ignorant teacher, who asked me how many eight times twelve made, and 
1, of course, answered, two hundred and four, which I know was right; he, however, 
was obstinate, and, I have reason to-think, jealous, as I became first boy at the 
lower end of the class ; but, with all his spite, he could not get any one to match me at 
— Of this enough. 

‘« My father and mother, somehow or other, did not attend to business, and wished 
to travel. The English government hearing this, would by no means allow them to 
travel at their own expense, and voluntarily came forward, on account of my father’s 
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celebrity, to defray their passage to I forget the tame of the place, but it was, 
some Bay at the other side of the water, and I was left in the care of my aunt 
Sarah, a very virtuous but extremely passionate woman. 1 was then fifteen, and 
from that time may my love-adventures be dated. My aunt always expressed her 
dislike to see lazy be-creatures about a house, and so she had only a girl to look after 
her domestic affairs. Now Susan, who was about a year older than myself, had a 
very proper and laudable curiosity about things in general, which my aunt, however, 
by no means approved of ; but, as it appeared to me praiseworthy, I encouraged it, 
The fact is, we were admirably matched, for she would even leave her work to 
listen to a seeret; and J, at that time, for the soul of me, could not keep one. This 
was attributable entirely.to my youthful purity of principle, because I always argued 
with myself thus:—‘ If you havea good secret, Ned, tell it; for it would be selfish 
indeed to confine good to your own : if you have a bad one, tell it, for the 
sooner you get rid of evil the better.’ As aunt Sarah thought it did not become 
me to be familiar with her domestic, Susan and I were obliged to have recourse to 
stratagem; and, when I had any little thing to disclose, I used to wait until I 
conjectured my.aunt was asleep, and then creep up stairs to Susan’s room. This 
occurred very frequently, till, one night, as the devil would have it, my aunt, by 
some accident, heard me, and came into the chamber. In vain Susan protested 
she never knew | was in the room ; in vain I pretended to be walking in my sleep, 
aunt Sarah was inexorable. She gave my head an admonitory tap with the poker, 
and turned poor Susan into the street. ‘This holds out an admirable moral lesson 
to young ladies and gentlemen, as it teaches them by all means to avoid te!ling or 
hearing secrets until they are quite sure that their aunts or guardians are safely 
snoring. I was very sorry for Susan—and so I was for my head, but, as my aunt 
behaved pretty well to me afterwards, I thought it only grateful to remain with her 
until some opportunity of bettering my condition should occur. When I had nothing 
to do at home, it was my custom to stroll about the more crowded thoroughfares of 
the metropolis, for the purpose of warning gentlemen of the danger they incurred by 
letting the ends of their silk handkerchiefs dangle from their coat-pockets; but, 
seeing that this did not reform them, and that they continued as careless as before, I 
resolved to strike at the root of the evil, by abstracting these tempting baits 
whenever I saw them thus exposed. Example, thought I, is better than precept ; 
and these demoralizers shall find that, to indulge in the miserable vanity of exhibiting 
a silk handkerchief, they shall not be suffered to tempt the poor and hungry to 
commit sin, and teach the young idea how to steal. I looked upon this occupation as 
a public duty, and, like a true patriot, sought no other reward than the applause 
of my own conscience. My scheme for the prevention of crime succeeded admirably 
in those places which I most frequented, where not a handkerchief was to be seen 
after a little time, every man appearing to have an eye to his neighbour’s hand 
and his own pocket. 

“« Carelessness of any sort I detested, and always felt determined to punish it. One 
day, as I was sauntering along Piccadilly, a gentleman, on a handsome bay mare, 
seeing, 1 su , that I was an honest-looking gentlemanly young man, requested me, 
very politely, to walk her up and down, whilst he went into a shop to make a 
purchase. was always too good-natured to refuse granting a favour, even when I 
expected to be paid for it, so instantly took the bridle, and led the mare to the 
corner of Sackville-street, where a thought suddenly struck me. ‘This gentleman,’ 
said Ito myself, ‘ will lose his mare, if he don’t mind what he is about; for it isn’t 
every one who would be content to walk her up and down without getting on her 
back, and, when once there, it must be impossible to answer for the consequences.’ 
In short, I made up my mind that he was sure to lose the mare some day or other, 
if not something of more value, h his confidence in strangers, and that it 





would be doing bim a real service were I to mount her myself and ride off; for I felt » 


assured that a man who would leave his mare with a person he knew nothing of, 
would be very likely to trust his whole fortune to an acquaintance ;. and I was 
determined, by making him experience a trifling loss, to put him on his guard, and 
save him from the pang of having, by his own imprudence, reduced his wife and 
family (if he hap to possess them) to beggary and despair. I never did any 
a without ate geet eee in slow and it is this consoling reflection that 


might benefit a fellow-creature flashed across me, I sprang into the , and 
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walked the mare, carelessly, as far as Brewer-street, where I turned short round, 
and trotted her in good style. 1 rode directly to the house of a friend, who 
always had so much confidence in my honour that he never refused taking any thing I 
brought him, and exchanged the mare for 271. which made my conscience perfectly 
easy, as I had heard, from a child, that exchange is no robbery. Having bought a 
new suit of clothes, I remained at home for a fortnight after this, not wishing to 
appear vain by sporting them whilst the gloss was on; and, at last, when I did go 
out, I found that my predilection for Piccadilly had quite worn off, and that the Strand, 
which I used to think very little of, had supplanted it in my affections. I left my 
aunt's without saying a word, as I wished to ‘save her the pain of bidding adieu, 
and took ready-furnished lodgings in Cecil-street, where I passed myself off asa 
young military officer of fortune. This I considered a piece of justice that every man 
should pay to his own feelings, for is it not proverbial that self-degradation is 
despicable ? and must it not then be evident that self-exaltation is praiseworthy ? 
Assuredly. During the last fortnight 1 passed at my aunt’s, I cherished a pair of 
moustachios, which, with a military frock-coat and gilt spurs, settled the business at 
once ; and | honestly confess that these auxiliaries of an officer never, perhaps, had 
an opportunity of appearing to such advantage before ; for although, as you perceive, 
{ am rather short, Nature certainly has striven her utmost “to give the world 
assurance of a man,’’ by making me nearly as broad as I am long. My face, too, is 
naturally so engaging and well-formed, that even the ravages of the small-pox, 
which have left the deepest proofs of their attack, could not efface its beauty. But 
I will say no more on this head, lest it should be mistaken for vanity. I had only 
been in my lodgings two days, when I perceived a lady of very captivating appearance 
at an opposite window, reading, and I felt an irresistible desire to become better 
acquainted with her. After a time, she raised her eyes, perceived me, and, suffused 
with blushes, retired to the further end of the apartment. That day I saw no 
more of her; but the next morning I caught a glimpse of her in dishabille, and 
was more enraptured than ever. Two carriages stopped before the door during the 
morning. ‘She is rich,’ I exclaimed ; and my love knew no bounds. By degrees, I 
found she looked graciously upon me, and at last smiled—actually smiled. ‘ Ho! 
ho!’ thought I, ‘the game is my own, if played properly ;’ and then ventured 
anod, It was returned—as I am a Christian man it was. And now I set about 
bribing a servant, who undertook to be the bearer of some verses which I had 
copied from an old magazine, but which I passed off as my own, at the same time 
making suitable apologies for their being so indifferent. The following day she gave 
me oue of her best smiles, and, thus encouraged, I ventured to solicit an interview, 
which after many excuses she granted. I found her very condescending, although she 
spoke of the Duke this, my Lord that, and Counts and Countesses with whom she was 
intimately acquainted ; but had not been with her more than half an hour, when 
Captain R was announced. I had no time to withdraw, and so screwed up my 
courage, and was introduced to him as Lieutenant Thornton. He looked at me 
intently, which | have no doubt proceeded from admiration ; and, bowing respectfully, 
sat down and conversed apart, in a whisper, with the lady, who, however, could 
not conceal the interest she took in me, for she turned every now and then to steal 
a side-glance, which, I need not say, was returned most tenderly, I conjectured 
he was telling her some ludicrous story, for they both laughed very much, and looked 
at me more than ever, so I laughed too, but at what, I knew no more than the dead. 
The conversation, at length, e general, and I was exceedingly witty, for they 
laughed immoderately at every thing I said. 

“On a sudden, the captain exclaimed, ‘Oh! Maria, knowing you are fond of 
poetry, I copied a few verses from a book that I met with to-day, which I think will 
please you ;’ then taking out his pocket-book, he handed her a paper, which she 
began to read. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘if these verses are better than mine, I'll eat 
them.’ When she had perused the lines, I asked, in the politest terms, whether I 
might be allowed to see them; determined, in my own mind, not to spare them. 
Graciously smiling, she gave the paper into my hands, and I was preparing a critical 
face for the occasion, when my eye rested upon, 

‘If art could ever lend a charm 
To her whom Nature made so fair,—’ 
and I immediately recognised my own adopted, but ungrateful magazine-verses. I 
never was much accustomed to blushing, so I returned the accursed Bath-post sheet, 
and changed the conversation, but I was not near so droll as 1 had been . Just, 
however, as I was recovering my spirits, the captain asked me, in a careless 
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manner, to what regiment I belonged? On which, to make all certain, I chose 
one that I knew was stationed as far off as possible, and added, that I came on 
furlough from Calcutta. ‘ Well! this is strange, indeed,’ said he, ‘for I have very 
lately arrived from the same place; and, what is still more singular, I hold my 
commission in the identical regiment you have just mentioned.’ This intelligence 
would have overwhelmed a man of weak mind; but that was not my case, Some 
would have sunk down with confusion, or blushed and stammered most awkwardly ; 
but what did 1 do? why I took my hat, drew out my handkerchief carelessly, bade 
the lady and the captain a good evening, and was on the point of retiring, when the 
latter started up, gained the door before me, locked it, and put the key into his 
pocket. This, I thought, was carrying matters a little too far, and tried vehemently 
to get into a passion ; but the gentleness of my nature opposed me, and I could not 
succeed, ‘ Rascal!’ said he, at the same time seizing me by the collar, ‘ you may 
assume the dress of an officer, and steal verses from a magazine, but I am determined 
you shall not steal my handkerchief with impunity.’ At these words my courage 
nearly gave way, for that very morning, seeing the handkerchief hang from a pocket, 
near Holborn-bars, I could not resist giving the owner one of my peculiar lessons, to 
make him more careful for the future ; and the worst of it was, my love-affair so 
completely held possession of my mind, that I had forgotten to pick out the initials 
atthe corner. I besought the captain—lI implored the lady—but in vain! although, 
I am confident, she would have got me off if she could; and I was hurried away 
to a place in which I had never been before, and to which, I sincerely hope, I may 
never go again. 

** The sequel of this love-adventure was, that though I explainel, in the clearest 
manner, the laudable motive which induced me to make myself master of the 
article in question, the magistrate, who was a very ignorant man, took quite another, 
and, Iwill say, a ridiculous view of the case; but requested I might be taken care 
of, and obliged with a private lodging for two years, which was immediately granted, 
and I was accompanied by two gentlemen (friends, I suppose, of the magistrate) 
to a magnificent house, where, however, the rooms were small, and the furniture 
was nothing to boast of. 

‘* Here was I left at my ease, and although frequently pressed by persons to take 
a walk out with them, I constantly refused, for 1 had become quite domesticated—a 
sort of single family-man. At the end of two years, being particularly invited to 
take a stroll, I could resist no longer ; and the gentleman who asked me seemed 
highly gratified, although he did not bear me company. He was fearful, no doubt, 
so much application (for I read a great deal at that time) would injure my health. 
Ah! well! let people say what they will of the world, there are always some kind 
and considerate persons to be found in it. Here was a man now, who knew little 
or nothing of me, and yet felt as great an interest in my welfare as if I had been his 
own son. My clothes began to look rather.the worse for wear—my military coat 
having lost an arm, and the greater part of a skirt! but my breeches held together 
pretty well, with the exception of a small rent in the left leg, and a larger one in the 
seat; these, however, were trifles. Having no money, and not having seen my aunt 
Sarah for a long time, I thought it would be only showing her proper respect if I 
paid her the first visit. To her, therefore, I went, and she gave me a few shillings, 
with which I bought a fustian jacket. This was not exactly a proper habiliment 
for one of my merit and genius, but I considered that a gentleman looks well 
in any thing, and put it on. I lived once more at my aunt's house, and, no doubt, 
should have made my fortune, had not another cursed love-affair stepped in and 
prevented it. I happened, by mere chance, to scrape acquaintance with a pretty 
servant wench, who lived with a respectable family in Montague-square ; and many 
an agreeable hour J passed with her, in the apartment that joins the area; when, 
one night, (oh! never shall I forget it!) my dear Sally’s master overheard us, and 
came down gently. ‘Who is this,’ he cried, as he entered the room, ‘ making such 


@ noise here?’ Sally did not know what to say fora moment, but, on the question 
being repeated, she drew up the corner of her apron to a level with her shoulder, and 
stammered out, ‘ Please sir, ’tis my cousin sir—from the country.’ Her master made 
no more ado than to take a candle from the table and hold it before my face, which 
he no sooner beheld, than he retorted, ‘Then your cousin from the country is the 
rascal who stole my mare!’ To deny it, I felt persuaded would be of no avail, as 
innocence always stands but a bad chance against prejudice and obstinacy ; so I went 
with a gentleman whom he sent for, that every thing might be settled to the 
ion of both 
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“Tt was about this time that a sense of filial love, which, I shame to say, had 
not been encouraged for many years, rose strong within me, and I petitioned the 
government to let me once more behold the respected authors of my existence. My 
wish was instantly complied with, and what enhanced the value of this acquiescence 
was, that, perceiving my dress was not in the best condition, they kindly furnished 
me with a new suit, and shaved my head, to prevent my becoming sea-sick on the 
passage. The kindness I then experienced madé me a government-man to this 
day. Not to trespass too long on my hearers’ patience, I shall pass over the meeting 
with my beloved parents, which was extremely affecting, and merely state that, 
when I had been abroad about seven years, a patriotic feeling suddenly possessed 
me, and I longed to revisit the shores of my native country. I urged my father 
and mother, with as much eloquence as I was master of, to accompany me; but my 
father said they had a public duty to fulfil, and, under all circumstances, he would 
abide by it. It was, he added, the desire of the ministers at home that he should 
remain for life where he was, and he conceived that he should be unworthy the name 
of Briton were he to act contrary to their wishes. 

‘* With the greatest veneration for my father’s patriotism, and satisfied that it was 
for the good of his country, I left the other side of the Atlantic, and began the 
world afresh, resolving, at the same time, to steer clear of love, which had been the 
m thing that prevented me from making my fortune.” 

The ladies scarcely knew what to make of this strange story—The old German 
tucked in his watch-chain—and Mr. Jones turned up his eyes, observing, ‘‘ Can such 
things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder ?” 

A loud langh, and an explanation from the captain, put an end to the delusion 
respecting this self-convicted felon. ‘‘ Well! Mr. Harvey, that is the best hoax | 
have heard of for many a day. With your parish-schooling and your transportation ! 
Were you not educated at Oxford? And did you ever see the blue waves of the 
Atlantic before? Ha! ha! ha! ‘You lads from the colleges cannot speak as others 
speak : you must take honest people in, or have no pleasure for your say.” 

Harvey laughed, but made no reply. 

The youngest of the ladies, Emma Barenton, was requested to favour the company 
with any little story that she might remember. After a few extremely becoming 
blushes, two hems, and one ha, she told us a legend of her native county, 
(Lincolnshire, ) which ran as follows in the next chapter. 


We are tempted to extract the other sketch of which we have spoken. 
The talent shown in these two attempts, if they do not induce the 
reading world to seek after the Gondola, will at least induce it to 
look favourably on any more mature and considerate effort by the 
same author. Every one at all conversant with the streets of London, 
must be well acquainted with the person of Isaac Bitton, and will 


‘instantly recognise the truth and humour of the following portrait :— 


** Fam’d, ’bove every other grace, . 
For matchless inteepidity of face !”—Churchill. 

“ Tf,” said Mr. Winnesley, addressing himself to Banton, “ it hath been thy fate to 
reside constantly in London, or even to sojourn there fora season, thou hast, doubtless, 
ee more than once from Charing-cross to Cornhill ; and, assuredly, if this 
be the case, thou hast fallen upon, or, rather, been checked in th progress by a stout, 
ill-favoured man, about fifty-eight years of age. dressed generally in a kind of olive- 
brown coat, fading away by reason of long servitude, corded breeches, worsted stock- 
ings, and shoes made more for use than ornament. He is, probably, about five feet nine 
or ten inches high, has a large head, small in-proportion; but, at the same time, 
of twice the magnitude possessed by codanry men, and rivalling the coal in nigritude ; 
with a tremendous body and thin which give him somewhat the appearance that 
St. Paul’s would present, supported by two monuments, gracile as that of Fish-street- 
hill. He goeth not out unaccompanied ; for a stick, of most excelling dimensions, is 


ever his attendant. If there were vitality and feeling in a , how should I 

compassionate that oaken Loviathaa—that half trove which is tiosmad to bear, his 

wlan. He limps slight! wah cos Ng; end lochyostion <0) Gm grouat te Gagne 
plays requires vigilance. Dost know him yet—or must I describe 
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haunting air that thou heard’st at the theatre: hast thou, I say, never been suddenly 
arrested—rivetted, es it were, to the pavement on which thou wert walking, by a pair 
of dark eyes placed under the brows of an unwieldy and tawny-skinned Israelite? Hast 
thou not felt as if transformed into a timorous bird, and fascinated by the glances of this 
human rattle-snake—this homogeneous basilisk! If thou hast ever worn a drab great- 
coat, with pearl buttons, and cherished thy fingers in the loculi, or pockets thereof—if 
thou hast ever placed thy hat knowingly on one side of thy head—if ever the stones of 
Cornhill have told ‘‘ of thy whereabout’’ by the jingling of thy spurs—if ever thou 
hast called for stout at the Rainbow, or paid a visit to the Fives’ Court—if ever thou 
hast strutted in a winter-cloak with massive gilt clasps, or, when young, hast aped the 
manner of a man, thou hast not escapedhim. I swearit. Men, be they strangers to 
him, or otherwise, are his riches, his merchandise ; and he keeps a strict and watchful 
eye upon his goods. London is tributary tohim. Wherever he walks he sees around 
him the sources of his profits. ‘The public is his banker, and he draws as largely upon 
it as he can. The metropolis to him is an Eden ; and mankind, whom he delights 
in stripping, the tree of knowledge ; but the apples which he plucks, like those of 
Hippomenes, are golden ones. ; 

‘* From what | have said in relation to bis young victims, let not the elderly gentle- 
men of the present day be too secure in their post meridiem, for I once saw him (oh ! 
how well do [ remember it!) touch his hat, which is his usual mode of commencing 
an attack, to one of the most sedate, grave-looking men that I had ever beheld, as he 
was passing along Leadenhall-street, and moralizing, for aught I know, on the follies 
and vanities of this world. He was above fifty—could not that deter the irreclaimable 
acquaintance-scraper? He was dressed in a suit of black—could not that inspire him 
with respect? He wore powder—had that no influence on his obtrusiveness? Alas! 
no ; all were vain when opposed to his importunities and unalterable assurance. The 
grave gentleman returned the bow with a slight and undecided inclination of the head ; 
but Bitton was not dismayed, although I should have thought that the nod was 
sufficiently distant to ‘‘ give him pause.” ‘‘ How d’ye dosir?”’ said he, respectfully. 
The grave gentleman moved his lips, but looked surprised, and as if he either wished 
to avoid or really did not recognize him. ‘‘ How d’ye do, sir?’’ again asked the un- 
blushing Levite ; then, putting his mouth close to the ear of the grave gentleman, and 
looking significantly and rather mysteriously, he added, ‘‘ Dersh to be a. mill on 
Toeshaa , sir.” ‘* A what?” ejaculated the man of powder. ‘“ A prize-fight, sir ; 
between ’’————- ‘‘ Oh! I know nothing about prize-fights ;’’ said he of the black 
coat, pettishly interrupting him, and walking away ; whilst the Jew, without appearing 
offended by his unceremonious departure, or seeming conscious of his own impudence, 
walked on, to hunt after more youthful and less obdurate patrons. 

‘* He has left the ring for many years, but takes a benefit at the Fives’ Court, every 
season, in the month of April ; and, in June or July, he is abroad again, trying to get 
off his tickets to all he meets. He occasionally exhibits, also, as a conjuror, and 
teaches broad-sword, single-stick, &c. &c. No argument is left untried to induce you 
to become his pupil, or take a ticket. When he has once drawn your attention, by his 
loadstone eye, he puts his stick under one arm, and pulls out his snuff-box, which he 
graciously extends towards you, and then come the tickets, which it requires no little 
share of resolution to avoid taking. It is next to impossible, when he is looking for 
his prey, to shun him. I speak it not from hearsay. I know it; having heen more 
than once *‘ caught upon the hip”’ by this ticket-selling Shylock. The Strand has 
seen me in his clutches. « Fleet-street has wituessed my futile endeavours to free 
myself from his button-holding 7s ig The Poultry, if it had a tongue, might vouch 
for my unwilling capture. No blush steals across the mahogany thres! ld of his coun- 

. tenance ; no shame deters him from prosecuting his schemes of self-interest. He has 
been & stranger to mauvais-honte from his birth, and will never be suspected of any 
dealings with Dame Modesty : he has not trodden her shoes down at heel, but has kept 
at a most reverential distance ; the hem of her garment has never been gazed upon by 
his penetrating eye ; he has never been witbin gunshot of her veil. | 

“« See him mount the stage at the Court, and thou would’st wonder thata man could 
be found to put on the gloves against him—not on account of his sparring, although 
that is anything but contempti t his eye, coment ate Bee determinately on his 

, seems made to intimidate those ‘ who dare doall that may become a man,”’ 


‘but have ‘no wish to fight with the Devil. See ontcadhyet weet B er at 


were at his side, assisting him in his unhallowed frauds upon thy sight and under- 
standing. He‘is rich in the lore of the Fancy; eloquent upon his own knowledge of 
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languages ; sublime upon the uses of single-stick. Milton is to him merely an old 
blind beggar, who could not see to face his man ; and Shakspeare a deer-stealer, who 
never put on the gloves. Ask him who are the three test men that ever existed, 
and he would answer, Rothschild, Mendoza, and himself. I have seen him sitting on 
one of the benches at "Change, eyeing the man of wealth with a look near akin to 
idolatry. The rapture of a Londoner on first viewing the ocean, either in tempest or 
in calm—the delight experienced by a lover when gazing on the charms of his mistress— 
or the veneration of the Persian whilst kneeling to the glorious sun—could scarcely 
boast the intensity of expression that marked his visage as he gazed upon the richest 
of hisrace. ‘There he sat,a Pagan Israelite, paying his silent homage to the golden 
image of St. Swithin’s-lane. Admiration and wonder seemed blended on his coun- 
tenance as he surveyed the marvel of the chosen ones ; and legerdemain, single-stick, 
sparring, languages, nay, even the eternal tickets, seemed for a moment to be obli- 
terated from his thoughts by stronger incitements and newer om re 

** Holland, I believe, bad the honour of giving him birth, but he has more of the 
auri sacra fames than the amor patria about him, for he speaketh not in favour of his 
country or his countrymen, whom thou would’st fancy, by his description, to be as 
blood-thirsty as the bandits of Calabria, although common report speaks of them as 
peaceable and unoffending. He will tell thea a long story of his vishit to Amshterdam ; 
how he gave leshons in fencing and sparring ; how be incurred the hatred of a jealous 
rival ; how he vas varned to bevare of bis treacherous enemy ; how he deshpised the 
thought of flying from his advershary ; how he vash almosht forced by his friends on 
ship-board; and how he afterwards learned that his falsh-hearted countrymen had 
really purposhed to assashinate him on the very night that he shailed for London. 
But let me give him one good word at parting—for, with all his feults, he is ‘con- 
nected in my mind with pleasurable associations which I would not willingly have 
missed: he certainly has a great deal of politeness, a certain bon homie, (whether real 
or assumed I know not,) and a large stock of good humour. Independent of these 
things, his impudence supports his family; and I think the object almost sanctifies the 
means. 1 bear him no malice; but, on the contrary, hope to see him yet, should I 
return to England,— 


‘ Pacing along—the monarch of Cheapside! ’ 


And, when he passes away from this world to a better, (how great a portion of Abra- 

bam's bosom will he not monopolize!) I trust that the tickets which were disposed of 

his life for his benefit will not bar his own admission, nor rise up to his prejudice, in 
e next,” 
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Ar the conclusion of our general remarks on this work in a late 
number of the Magazine, we observed, that the limits to which we 
were confined necessarily prevented us from doing the historian the 
justice of permitting him to speak for himself. We now resume the 
notice of the work, with the intention of selecting some of such of the 
more striking and valuable parts as are capable of being extracted in 
a emall space. To give examples is some the fairest kind of cri- 
ticism, and very frequently the method most acceptable to all parties. 

The first adventure we shall note, is the extraordinary escape of an 
English frigate from an enemy’s port. She walked into the lion’s 
mouth and out again, (A. p. 1794.) 


On the 3d of January, the British 19- 32-gun fri Juno, » Captain 
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. vented the Juno from arriving abreast of the harbour’s mouth, until about 10 Pp. mw. on 
the 11th; when Captain Hood, not wishing to run the risk of being again thrown to 
leeward, especially with so many men on board, determined to get into Toulon as quickly 
as possible. The Juno not having a pilot, nor any person on board acquainted with 
the port, two midshipmen, with night glasses, were stationed forward to look out for 
the fleet. 

No ships making their appearance in the outer road of Toulon, Captain Hood con- 
cluded that the strong easterly gales had driven the fleet for shelter into the inner one: 
on entering which, he saw a vessel, as well as the lights of several others, and he had 
now no doubt upon the subject. The Juno proceeded under her topsails, until, finding 
she could not weather a brig that lay off Pointe Grand-Tour, she set her foresail and 
driver, in order to be ready to tack. Presently the brig hailed; but no one in the 
Juno could understand what was said. Captain Hood, however, supposing they wauted 
to know what ship she was, told them her name and nation, They replied Viva, and, 
after seemingly not understanding several questions put to them, both in French and 
English, called out, as the Juno passed under their stern, Luff. he dread of shoal 
water caused the helm to be instantly put a-lee ; but the Juno grounded before she got 
head to wind. The wind being light, and the water perfectly smooth, the sails were 
clewed up and handed. 

About this time a boat was seen to pull from the brig towards the town, for what 
purpose was not then suspected, Before the Juno’s people were all off the yards, a 
sudden flaw of wind drove the ship astern. To encourage this, and, if possible, get 
clear of the shoal, the driver and mizen staysail were hoisted, and their sheets kept to 
windward. ‘The instant the ship lost her way, the best bower-anchor was let go; on 
which she tended head to wind, but the after-part of her keel was still aground, and 
the rudder, in consequence, motionless. The Jaunch and cutter were now hoisted out, 
and the kedge anchor, with two hawsers, put in them, in order to warp the ship clear. 

Just before the Juno’s boats returned from this service, a boat appeared alongside, 
and, on being hailed, answered as if an officer was in her. The people hurried out of 
her up the side ; and. one of two persons, apparently officers, told Captain Hood he 
came to inform him, that it was the regulation of the port, and the commanding officers 
orders, that the ship should go into another branch of the harbour, to perform ten days’ 
quarantine, Captain Hood replied, by asking where Lord Hood’s ship lay. An un- 
satisfactory answer excited some suspicion ; and the exclamation of a midshipman, 
‘* They are national cockades,” induced the captain to look at the French hats more 
steadfastly ; when, by the light of the moon, the three colours were distinctly visible. 
To a second question about Lord Hood, one of the officers, seeing they were now sus- 
- pected, replied—-* Make yourself easy: the English are good people ; we will treat 
them kindly ; the English admiral has departed some time.” 

Captain Hood’s feeli at this moment can better be conceived than described. 
The words, ‘‘ We are prisoners,” ran through the ship like wildfire ; and some of the 
officers soon came to the captain to learn the truth. A flaw of wind at this moment 
coming down the harbour, Lieutenant Webley, the third of the ship, said, ‘‘ I believe, 


sir, we shall be able to fetch out, if we can get her under sail.” There did, indeed, 


appear a chance of saving the ship: at all events, the Juno was not to be given up 
without some contention. The men were ordered to their stations, and the F renachmen 
to be sent below. Some of these began to draw their sabres ; but the half-pikes of the 
Juno’s marines were presented to them, and they submitted. 
Never was seen such a change in people : every officer and man was already at his 
post: and, in about three minutes, all the sails in the ship were set, and the yards 
braced ready for casting. On the cable’s being cut, the head sails filled, and the ship 
started from the shore. A favourable flaw of wind coming at the sume time, gave her 
additional way ; and the Juno, if the forts should not disable her, had every prospect 
of getting out. The launch and cutter, as well as the Freachmen’s boat, that they 
might not retard the ship, were cut adrift. No sooner had the British ship began to 
lovsen her sails, than the French brig made some stir, and lights appeared on all the 
batteries, The brig now opened a fire upon the Juno, and so did a fort a lite on the 
starboard bow ; and presently all the forts fired, as their guns could be brought to bear. 
At one time it was feared a tack would be necessary, but the ship came up & ; 
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cated their ship from withinside of an enemy's port, filled with armed vessels, and 
flanked by land-batteries of the most formidable description. 


The following is a description of a gallant action between the 
Blanche, British frigate, 12-pounder 32-gun frigate, Captain Faulknor, 
and the French 36-gun frigate Pique, Captain Conseil. Captain 
Faulknor was on a cruise off Pointe-a-Pitre, a harbour in Grande- 
Terre, Guadaloupe, in which lay the Pique ready for sea. (January 
1795.) 

Thus left alone, the Blanche, at about 6 Pp. m. steered straight for Pointe-d-Pitre, 
and, on arriving within four miles of the port, lay to for the night. On the next day, 
the 4th, at daybreak, the Blanche discovered the Pique lying at anchor just outside of 
the harbour. At 7 a. m. the French frigate got under weigh, and began working into 
the offing under her topsails, backing ber mizen topsail occasionally, to keep company 
with a schooner which had weighed with her. At about 8h. 30m. the Blanche made 
sail to meet the French ship and schooner, until nearly within gun-shot of fort Fleur- 
d’Epee ; when, finding the Pique apparently disinclined to come out from the batteries, 
the Blanche, who had hove to, made sail to board a schooner running down along 
Grande-terre. At this time Pointe-a-Pitre bore from the Blanche north-west, distant 
two leagues, and the French frigate north-north-west, distant three miles. 

At half-past noon the Pique filled ead made sail towards the Blanche. Ati p.m. 
the latter brought to an American schooner from Bordeaux to Pointe-a-Pitre with wine 
and brandy, and, taking her in tow, steered towardsthe Saintes. At 2 pr. m. the Pique 
crossed the Blanche on the opposite tack, and, hoisting French colours, fired four shots 
at her. This challenge, as it might be considered, the British frigate answered, by 
firing a shot to windward. The battery at Gosier also fired two shots ; but they, like 
those of the frigate, fell short. At 2h. 30m. p. m., finding that the Pique had tacked 
and was standing towards her, the Blanche shortened sail for the French frigate to 
come up; but at 3h. 30m. p. m. the latter tacked and stood away. 

In the hope to induce the Pique to follow her, the Blanche, under topsails and courses, — 
stood towards Marie-Galante. At7 re. m., observing the Pique still under Grande- 
terre, Captain Faulknor took out the American crew from the schooner, and sent on 
board a petty-officer and party of men. The Blanche then wore, and stood towards 
the island of Dominique, with the schooner in tow. At about 8 p. m. the French fri- 
gate was descried astern, about two leagues distant, standing after the Blanche. The 
latter immediately cast off the schooner, and, tacking, made all sail in chase. 

At about a quarter past midnight the Blanche, on the starboard tack, passed under 
the lee of the Pique on the larboard tack, and returned the distant broadside which the 
Pique had fired at her. At half-past midnight, having got nearly in the wake of her 
opponent, the Blanche tacked ; and, at a few minutes Lace 1 a. m. on the 5th, just 
as she had arrived within musket shot upon the starboard quarter of the Pique, the 
latter wore, with the intention of crossing her opponent’s hawse and raking her ahead. 
To frustrate this manceuvre, the Blanche wore also ; and the two frigates became closely 
engaged, broadside to broadside. 

At about 2h. 30m. 4. m. the Blanche, having shot ahead, was in the act of luffing 
up to port torake the Pique ahead, when the former’s wounded mizen and main masts, 
in succession, fell over the side. Almost immediately after this, the Pique ran foul of 
the Blanche on her larboard quarter, and made several attempts to board. These at- 
tempts the British crew successfully resisted ; and the stecmace petted mit guns, and 
such of the maindeck ones as would bear, were fired with destructive effect into the 
Pique’s starboard bow ; she returning the fire from her tops, as well as from some of 
her quarterdeck gans run in amidships fore and aft. At a few minutes before 3 a. ™., 
while assisting his second lieutenant, Mr David Milne, and one or two others of his 
crew, in lashing, with such ropes as were handy, the bowsprit of the Pique to the 
wee of the reps dy ore to a more secure fastening by means of a hawser, 
w was u w, the and fell by a 
musket-ball thro 40 , the young gallant Captain Faulknor y 

t this moment, or soon afterwards, the lashings broke loose ; and the , 
crossin the stern of the Biunche, who had oer esquass'pur- olf br ts suse of akon 
sail, fell on board the latter, a second time, upon the starboard quarter. In an instant 
the British crew, with the hawser which had just before been got on deck, lashed the 
bowsprit of the Pique to the of their own mainmast. In this manner the Blanche, 
commanded now by Lieutenant Watkins, towed before the wind her resolute 
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opponent ; whose repeated attempts to cut away this second lashing were defeated by 
the quick and well-directed fire of the British marines. In the mean while, the con- 
stant stream of musketry poured upon the quarterdeck of the Blanche, from the fore- 
castle and tops of the Pique, and.a well-directed fire from the latter’s quarterdeck guns 
pointed forward, gave greatannoyance to the former ; particularly, as having, like many 
other ships in the British navy at this period, no stern-ports on the main deck; the 
cannonade on the part of the Blanche was confined to two quarterdeck 6-pounders. 
The carpenters having in vain tried to cut down the upper transom beam, no alternative 
remained but to blow away a part of it on each side. As soon therefore as the firemen 
with their buckets were assembled in the cabin, the two after guns were pointed against 
the stern-frame. Their discharge made a clear breach on both sides, and the activity 
of the bucket-men quickly extinguished the fire it had occasioned in the wood-work. 
The two 12-pounders of the Blanche, thus brought into use, soon played havoc upun 
the Pique’s decks. 

At about 3 h. 15 m. a. m. the mainmast of the French frigate (her fore and mizen 
masts having previously come down) fell over the side. In this utterly defenceless 
state, without a gun which, on account of the wreck of her masts, she could now bring 
to bear, the Pique sustained the raking fire of the Blanche until 5 h. 15 m. a. m.; 
when some of the French crew, from the bowsprit-end, called aloud for quarter. The 
Blanche immediately ceased her fire; and, every boat in both vessels having been 
destroyed by shot, Lieutenant Milne, followed by ten seamen, endeavoured to reach 
the prize by méans of the hawser that still held her; but, their weight briaging the 
bight of the rope down in the water, they had to swim a part of the distance. 

The Blanche, besides her 32 long 12 and 6-pounders, mounted six 18-pounder car- 
ronades, total 38 guns; and, having sent away in prizes two master’s mates and 12 
seamen, she had on board no more than 198 men and boys. Of these, the Blanche lost 
her commander, one midshipman, (William Bolton,) five seamen, and one private 
marine killed ; one midshipman, (Charles Herbert, ) two quartermasters, the armourer, 
one sergeant of marines, 12 seamen, and four private marines wounded ; total, eight 
killed and 21 wounded. 

The Pique was armed with two carriage-guns, 6-pounders, less than her establish- 
ment, or 38 in all; but she mounted, along her gunwale on each side, several brass 
swivels, Respecting the number composing the crew of the Pique, the accounts are 
very contradictory. Lieutenant Watkins, in his official letter, states the number at 
360 ; and Vice-Admiral Caldwell, at Martinique, when enclosing that letter to the 
admiralty, says, ‘“‘ many more than 360.” On the other hand, the three French offi- 
cers, examined before the surrogate of the colonial vice- admiralty court, subsequently 
deposed, two of them to “‘ between 260 and 270 men,”’ and the third to ‘‘ about 270 
men,” as the total number on board their ship when the action commeneed, Upon 
these certificates, head-money was paid for 265 men ; but, according to the documents 
transmitted along with those certificates, the actual number of men on board was 279. 

Among the documents is a letter, with Admiral Caldwell’s signature, stating, that 
the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners, the amount of which, however, is not 
shewn, accords exactly with the number, 279, alleged to have been on board the Pique ; 
yet, in the admiral’s letter in the gazette, the total of killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounts to 360, Schomberg makes the number 460; and another writer considers 
the Pique’s men to have nearly doubled those of the Blanche. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that 279 is the full amount of the French crew. Of this number the Pique had, 
it appears, 76 officers and men killed, and 110 wounded ; a loss unparalleled in its 
proportion. 

Comparative Force of the Combatants. 


BLANCHE. PIQUE, 
No. i 19 
Broadside guns........+eseeeeerscssseeres Ibs. 228 273 
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A difference there is, but scarcely sufficient, except perhaps in point of crew, to 
entitle the action to be considered otherwise than as an equal match. The French 
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going out to meet the Blanche, until he was certain that the frigate, so recently seen 
in her company, had retired to a safe distance. On the part of the British officers and 
crew, consummate intrepidity was displayed, from the beginning to the end of this long 
and sanguinary battle. Indeed, a spirit of chivalry seems to have animated both par- 
ties ; and the action of the Blanche and Pique may be pointed to with credit by either. 


We are quite at a loss to understand what Mr James means, by 
stating the difference between the vessels to be so slight, as to entitle 
the contest to be considered as an equal match. Is nearly one-fourth 
in weight of metal, more than one-third in crew, and much more than 
one-third in tonnage—is all this to be considered as nothing? This 
is carrying impartiality so far, as indeed to carry it over to the 
other side. His zeal, an honest and a liberal one we allow, does some- 
times lead Mr. James into stretching a point. — 

The next extract contains an example of extraordinary daring, where 
little but hard blows were to be got by the enterprise—a chasse mareé 
worth perhaps fifty pounds. (September 1803.) 


On the 9th of September, at daylight, the British hired cutter Sheerness, of eight 
4-pounders and 30 men and boys, commanded by lieutenant Henry Rowed, having the 
look-out on the French fleet in Brest harbour, observed close in-shore, two chasse- 
marées stealing towardsthe port. Sending a boat, with seven men and the mate, to 
cut off one, the Sheerness herself proceeded in chase of the other, then nearly five 
miles <listant, and close under a battery about nine miles eastward of Bec du Raz. 
At 10 a. a. it fell calm, and the only mode of pursuing the enemy was by a small boat 
suspended at the stern of the Sheerness, and which.with difficulty am § contain five 
men. Lieutenant Rowed acquainted the crew with his determination to proceed in 
this boat, and called for four volunteers to accompany him. Immediately John Marks 
the boatswain, and three others, came forward ; and the boat with her five hands put 
off from the cutter, in chase of the chasse-marée, then about four miles off, and, by 
the aid of her sweeps, nearing the shore very fast. _ 

After the boat had pulled for two hours, the chasse-marée was seen to run on shore 
under the above-mentioned battery, which stood within a stone’s throw of the beach. 
Notwithstanding this, and that there were 30 French soldiers drawn up on the beach 
to protectthe vessel, lieutenant Rowed continued his pursuit ; and, as he and his four 
followers laid the French chasse-marée on board on one side, her erew deserted her 
from the other: It was then that the soldiers opened a heavy fire of musketry upon 
the British, who had just commenced cutting the cable, and were using other means 
to get the vessel afloat. In order that the French soldiers might not see how to point 
their pieces, the British seamen, although there was not a breath of wind, hoisted the 
foresail; but of which the halliards, almost at the same moment, were shot away, 
Forapeny for the enterprising crew now on board the chasse-marée, the tide was 
flowing and aided their exertions: the vessel got off, and the boat commenced towing 
her fromthe shore. Fortunately, also, not a man of the five was hurt, although, as 
afterwards counted, 49 musket balls, intended for them, had lodged in the side and 
twe masts of the chasse-marée. 


generous im 
from shooting or sabring the brave boatswain ; to 
the vessel's side, to have done even the Rowed and his 
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—— ve musketry. The battery also 
a fire the chasse-marée as she was wowing off ; but it proved equally 
harmless with form the scldiers, both onthe beach and in the boat. 
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The capture of two unarmed chasse-marées (for the mate had taken his prize with- 
out any difficulty ) would, indeed, be a trifling occurrence, were it not for the circum. 
stances under which one of them had been beestaa and brought off; circumstances 
that ennoble the act, and rank it above many which are blazoned in the Gazetie, and 

ield to the parties both honour and promotion. The navy-list shows, that lieutenant 
owed gained no step in his profession : indeed it was not, as the same document 
roves, until nearly ten years afterwards, that he was made a commander. As to the 
tswain, he, it appears, on account of the very station he filled, and, by every 
account, so well filled, was, according to the etiquette of the service, excluded from 
the reward of promotion. It was only, therefore, from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyds, 
that he could receive some testimony of the high opinion entertained of his services, 
Lieutenant Rowed himself made the application, founding it on the inability of the 
admiralty, without violating precedent, to provide for the ‘‘ poor fellow ; and who,” 
adds his commander, and where was there a better judge ? “ exclusive of his bravery, 
is a very good character.”” The committee, it is believed, presented Mr. Marks with 
a handsome sum of money. Acts like this of lieutenant Rowed and his four men (the 
names ofall of whom we would record, did we know them) deserve to be made public, 
if only for the example they hold out, not of adequate reward certainly, but of the 
impunity which often accompanies the most hazardous attacks. Let him, therefore, 
who is disposed to calculate the chances of personal risk that may attend the enterprise 
in which he is called upon to embark, reflect upon the 49 musket balls which were 
aimed at, and yet missed, lieutenant Rowed and the four gallant fellows who were on 
board of this captured French chasse-marée, 


The following account of the cutting out a vessel by a gallant 
Lieutenant of Marines, is remarkable for something more than mere 
bravery. The stratagem of continuing the fire after the surrender of 
the Frenchman is very meritorious, and reminds one of Lord Coch- 
rane. The neglect of this Officer is scandalous. (November, 1803.) 


With more judgment, a night attack was determined upon, and lieutenant 
Edward Nicolls, of the marines, volunteered, with one boat, to attempt cutting out 
the vessel. His offer was accepted ; and on the evening of the 4th the red cutter, 
with 13men, including himself, pushed off from the frigate. A doubt respecting the 
sufficiency of the force, or some other cause, induced captain Mudge to order the 
barge, with 22 men, under the orders of lieutenant the honourable Warwick Lake, 
first of the Blanche, to follow the red cutter and supersede lieutenant Nicolls in the 
command. The second boat joined the first, and, as soon as the two arrived abreast 
of the French cutter, lieutenant Nicolls hailed lieutenant Lake, and pointed her out 
to him ; but the latter professed to disbelieve that the vessel in sight was the Albion : 
he considered that she lay on the opposite, or north-east side of the bay, and with the 
barge proceeded in that direction ; leaving the red cutter to watch the motions of the 
vessel, which lieutenant Nicolls still maintained was the Albion, the object of their 
joint search, | . 

It was now 2h. 30m. a. m. on the 5th, and the land wind was blowing fresh 
out of the bay. An hour or two more, and the day would begin to dawn, and the 
breeze to slacken, perhaps wholly to subside. The men in the boat were few, but 
their hearts were stout. In short, the red cutter commenced pulling, cautiously and 
silently, towards the French vessel; the crew of which, expecting a second attack, 
had made preparations to meet it. As soon as the boat arrived within pistol shot, 
the cutter hailed. Replying to the hail with three hearty cheers, the boat rapidly 
advanced, receiving in quick succession two volleys of musketry. The first passed 
over the heads of the British ; but the second severely wounded the coxswain, the man 
at the bow oar, anda marine. Before the French cutter could fire a third time, 


heutenant Nicolls, at the head of his litde ; on boardof her. The French 
captain was at his post, and discharged his pistol at lieutenant Nicolls just as the 
latter was within.a yard of him. The ball round the rim of the lieutenanant’s 
belly, and, escaping through his side, in the fleshy part of his rightarm, Almost 
RT ta Ae 2 pa istol of lieutenant Ni or from the 
musket of a marine sta near him, killed the French captain. After this the 


resistance was trifli iving officers and men of the French cutter were 


trifling ; and 
possantly driven below and subdued, with the loss, besides their captain, of five men 
d, one of 


‘As yet, not a shot hed been fred from the battery, although it was distant scarcely 
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100 yards fromthe cutter. J udging that the best way to keep the battery quiet would 
be to maintain the appearance of the Albion’s being still in French possession, and 
able to repulse her assailants, lieutenant Nicolls ordered the marines of his party to 
continue firing their muskets: the seamen, meanwhile, busied themselves in getting 
the vessel under sail. A spring having been run out from the cutter’s quarter to her 
cable, and the jib cleared, the cable was cut, and the jib hoisted to cast her. At this 
moment the barge came alongside, and lieutenant Lake took command of the prize. 
Scarcely had he done so, and the musketry by his orders been discontinued, when the 

a fire of round and grape, which killed two of the Blanche’s people. 
However the breeze being fair, and blowing yore | strong, the captured cutter, 
with two boats towing her, soon ran out of gun shot, and without incurring any further 
loss, joined the frigate in the offing. j 

Cutting out an armed vessel is usually a desperate service, and the prize seldom 
repays the loss which is sustained in capturing her. The spirit engendered by such 
acts is, however, of the noblest, and, in a national point of view, of the most useful 
kind : its emulative influence spreads from man to man, and from ship to ship, until 
the ardour for engaging in services of danger, services, the repeated success of which 
has stamped a lasting character upon the British navy, requires more frequently to be 
checked than to be incited. An attack by boats upon an armed sailing vessel, as 
respects the first foot-hold upon her deck especially, may be likened to the ‘ forlorn 
hope”’ of a besieging army ; great is the peril, and great ought to be the reward. So 
the reward usually is, ifthe affair be represented in its true colours to the proper autho- 
rity. The same officer, who when about to transmit to his government the account of 
an engagement between his ship and another, fears saying too much, lest he should be 
chargeable with egotism, when, in the routine of hisduty, he has to write about an act 
performed exclusively by his subordinates, enters minutely into the merits of the case, 
points out those who distinguished themselves, and separates, as well as he is able, the 
actual combatants from such as, by accident or otherwise, did not partake of the danger ; 
well yet ns that, without this act of justice on his part, promotion, honours, and 
other rewards, may light upon the undeserving, while he who fought and bled, he 
who, — both planned and achieved the enterprise, finds himself passed over and 
neglected. 

The captain of the Blanche had a fine opportunity, without detracting from the 
bravery of one party, to state the good fortune (call it nothing else) of the other. 
Here follows his letter to the Admiralty: ‘‘ Having gained intelligence that there was 
a large coppered cutter full of bullocks for the Cape, laying close under the guns of 
Monte-Christi, (four 24-pounders and three field pieces, ) notwithstanding her. situa- 
tion, I was convinced we could bring her off; and at two this morning she was 
masterly and gallantly attacked by lieutenant Lake, in the cutter, and lieutenant Nicolls 
of the marines, in the barge, who cut her out. She is ninety-two tons burthen, cop- 
pered close-up and fastened, with two 4-pounders, six swivels, and twenty muskets. 
This affair cost me two men killed, and two wounded.” 

The mistatements in this letter, now that the correct details are confronted with 
them, discover their importance ; and it cannot be doubted, that captain Mudge had a 
favorite whom he was determined to serve, no matter at whose expense. How came 
he not to name lieutenant Nicolls among the wounded? It was not a scratch of his 
finger nor a graze of his shin, but a hole on each side of his body and a ball in his arm, 
that sent him bleeding to the Blanche’s cockpit. Who would expect that, of the ‘* two”’ 
men wounded, one was a commissioned officer? In every case except this, the rank, if 
not the name, of the officer is stated in the official letter; and, in some letters, the 
smallest boy in the ship, if he has been wounded ever so slightly, may find his name 
in the returns. The name of lieutenant ‘‘ Nicolls,’ however, as commanding 
officer of one of the boats, (not of the ‘« barge,”’) entitled him, in the estimation of the 
committe at Lloyds, toa second best claim upon their. bounty; so that, when the 
Patriotic fund presented lieutenant Lake, “ for his gallantry,” with a sword valued at 
501. » they gave peng — one valued at 30/. Another quarter, equally de- 
ceived, promoted one officer, but, until a subsequent explanation at least, no 
attention to the claims of the other. ~e 


In the following extract we have more daring, with nothing to be 
got by it. The heroes of the two enterprises belong to the same 
Blanche, commanded by the same captain Mudge. 


Between the two attacks upon the Albion, another boat- ' from the Blanche 
saptured, in a very gallant manner, a vessel of superior force. the 4th, in the 
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morning, the launch, armed with a 12-pounder carronade, and manned with 28 men, 
under the command of Mr. John Smith, master's mate, attacked, and after an obstinate 
conflict of 10 minutes, boarded and carried, as she was coming out of the Caracol pas- 
sage, a French schooner, mounting one long 8-pounder on a pivot, and manned with 
30 men, of whom one was killed and five were wounded. The launch had one man 
killed and two wounded. The prize was a beautiful ballahou-schooner, and had on 
board a considerable quantity of dollars. 

In his official letter, announcing the capture of this schooner, captain Mudge says, 
“‘ She is one of the finest vessels of her class I ever saw, and is fit for his majesty’s 
service ;” and, to shew how ag | he was, in some cases, to atone for his apparent 
neglect of a young officer, captain Mudge in a postscript adds: I have omitted men- 
tioning the honourable Frederick Berkley ; but the only apology I can make is saying, 
he behaved nobly, and was much to be envied.” 

A day or two after the affair of Mr. Smith, midshipman Edward Henry a’Court, with 
a marine and seven seamen, was dispatched from the Blanche in the red cutter, to 
collect sand for the use of the ship.. Although it had been ordered that youngsters, 
sent upon services of this kind, lest their pugnacious spirit should lead them into dan- 
ger, were not to be allowed arms, the men in the boat, before they pushed off from the 
frigate, contrived to smuggle five or six muskets through the ports. It so happened 
that, in the dusk of the evening, the boat fell in with a schooner, nearly becalmed. 
The midshipman and his little party of sanders unhesitatingly pulled towards her ; and, 
as she had the appearacce of a privateer, and might open a cannonade upon them, 
Mr. a’Court judiciously kept in her wake. Just as the boat had approached the stern 
of the schooner, a fire of musketry from the latter mortally wounded one man, and 
badly wounded another, of the boat party. Mr. a’Court, nevertheless, pulled straight 
up ongrte. and, with the assistance of his five remaining hands, boarded and carried 
a French schooner, bound to Cape-Francois, having among her passengers a detach- 
ment of between 30 and 40 soldiers, commanded by a colonel, who had fought, bled, 
and distinguished himself, at the battle of Arcole. His wound was a fractured skull, 
and, upon a piece of plate that covered the denuded part, and which extended over a 
great portion of one side of his head, was engraven inlarge characters the word 
“e Arcole ” 

When.asked how he could surrender to so insignificant a force, the French colonel, 
with a shrug replied, that it was all owing to “‘ le mal de mer ;”’ and that, had he been 
on shore, the case would have been otherwise. Let that have been as it may, the 
conduct of young a’Court evinced unparalleled gallantry, and a considerable degree of 
judgment ; and the men in the boat deserved to have their names recorded for the 
bravery they had displayed. But either because the _ was not like the schooner 
in the preceding boat attack, such a vessel as captain Mudge thought he could success- 
fully recommend the commander in chief onthe station to purchase for the British navy, 
or that the aspiring lad had in some way or other offended him, (the very capture itself, 
as having been executed without orders, might have been construed into a ground for 
censure,) no public mention was made of the circumstance ; and had not the midship- 
man found patrons who set a higher value upon his zeal and activity, Mr. 
or captain a’Court as he now is, might still have cause to regret, that the little 
exploit of his youthful days had not been achieved under the auspices of a liberal- 


captain. 
In the earlier part of this volume (iii.) is another example of suc- 
cessful daring against extraordinary disparity of force. 


On the 12th of April, captain Joseph Baker, of the 16-gun ship-sloop Calypso, bein 
off Cape Tiberon, epatthed the master, Mr. William Buckley, in the sia-ensed 


cutter, with 10 men, properly armed and provided, and a swivel in her bow, to cruise 


for two days under the cape, in order, if possible, to intercept some of the small-craft 


that navigate within a mile of the shore. On the following day, the 13th, at 
11a. m., Mr. Buckley perceived, and immediately pulled towards, a gs pee ( 
becalmed under the land. As the boat approached within hail, the schooner d her 
to keep off, and, finding the order not attended to, opened upon her a fire of musketry, 
Heedless of this, the British in the boat boarded, and after a short but smart conflict 
on the deck carried, the French privateer-schooner Diligente, of six carriage guns, 
30 standsof arms, and 39 men actually on board. In this v — boat-attack, the 
British had only one man wounded ; the French, seven, an dangerously. 


Of extracts of another kind, we select an extremely well-reasoned 
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argument against the probability of the success of Napoleon’s projected 
invasion of. England. 

Even admitting that the Channel, Mediterranean, and North Sea fleets of England 
were away, were there no other ships to check the course of the flotilla? Let but a 
breeze have blown from any point of the compass, and innumerable frigates, heavy 
frigates too, sloops, bombs, gun-brigs, and cutters, would soon have been on the spot. 
No shoals or shore-batteries would then have interposed to prevent the guns of the 
British from producing their full effect. ‘The more numerous the French troops, the 
greater would have been the slaughter amongst them, the greater the difficulty for the 
sailors to mancuvre the vessels. Confusion would have ensued ; and the destruction 
or flight of a part of the flotilla would, in the end, have com ised the safety of the 
remainder. Every hour’s delay would have brought fresh British vessels to assist in 
the general overthrow, Admitting, however, that a considerable portion of the flotilla 
overcame all these obstacles, and approached the British shore, was there nothing 
further to dread? Were there really, as Napoleon fancied, ‘‘ no fortifications, no 
army”? The invaders would have made the discovery, to their cost, the instant they 
arrived within shell and shot range. As they advanced nearer, they would have found 
the beach already occupied by the van of an army com of so » who, if they 
had not fought at * Lodi, at Zurich, at Heliopolis, at Hohenlinden, and at Marengo,” 
were then fighting in England. 

But, in the event of a calm, would he not succeed ?~ was a question frequently 
asked, as well by those who wished, as those who dreaded, the invasion. Calms in 
the British channel are very uncertain: they seldom continue more than twelve hours, 
and even then may prevail at one part of the coast and not at another. | Admitting that 
a calm existed at Boulogne and the adjacent ports, some time would elapse ére, under 
the most favourable circumstances, the flotilla could make a start. It has done so, and 
the oars begin to move: by this time, a boat from every British ship that witnessed 
the preparation is half across the channel with the intelligence, and the vessel herself, 
if less than a frigate, is sweeping with all her strength in the same direction. A 
fleet of 1200 or 1300 vessels must be rather awkward to manage; particularly, when 
assembled together for the first time, and possessed, as these variously-constructed 
gun-vessels necessarily were, of different powers of p ssion. Against the prames 
sad complaints were raised ; and yet, as there were 17 of these vessels, armed each 
with 12 long 24-pounders, and carrying altogether about 2000 men and 840 horses, 
they must be waited for. All this would create confusion. Cross tides and partial 
currents would increase it. Signals would be necessary: they would, it is more than 
probable, amidst the many repeaters to transmit them, be misunderstood. A 
part of the fleet stops, or pe ls into a different direction. Delay ensues.. Presently 
up springs a breeze ; and which, im all likelihood, blows either up or down, and not 
across the channel. In this case the weather wing of the flotilla begins first to spread 
its sails, and, without great care, presses upon the centre ; and that, in its turn, upon 
the lee wing. Meanwhile the breeze has not travelled without , as is evident 
from the number of white patches that now skirt the windward , swelling and 
gathering every moment. Of the operations likely to follow, a slight sketch has 
already been given. ; 

We have given several examples of unequal contests, where bravery. 
and skill, combined or separate, have succeeded in more than making 
up for disparity of force. These incidents, interesting.in themselves, 
have also shewéd the author’s power of infusing spirit into a narrative 
of details. We will now give the description of an equal match, a 
noble and well-fought battle, between the British frigate Phenix and 
the French frigate Didon. It is a fair specimén of Mr. James’s nar- 
ration, as well as of the comments he is accustomed to make on the 
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yards rigged aloft.” The ship was, in fact, the French frigate Didon ; who, since the 
evening of the 7th, had stood leisurely to the west-south-west, and was now only 32 
leagues, or thereabouts, from the spot at which the AZolus had fallen in with her. 
Why the French captain, having so important a service intrusted to him, should 
wait to an enemy’s frigate of the apparent force of the one bearing down, may 
require to be explained. The fact is, that, on the day previous, the Ph had fallen 
in with an American vessel from Bordeaux bound to the United States. The master 
came en board with his rs, and was evidently not so sober as he might have been. 
After selling some cases of claret at his own price, (for an American must indeed be 


drunk when his bargaining faculties fail him, ) and emptying a few tumblers of grog, » 


mixed to his own liking, he requested to be allowed to view the quarters of the Phenix. 
No objection was made ; and he staggered round the ship, saw as much as in his pur- 


blind state he could see, and departed on board his vessel. On the next morning early . 


he fell in with the Didon ; and, in return for the hospitable treatment he had received 
on board the Pheenix, told Captain Milius, that the ship whose topgallantsails were then 


just rising out of the water to-windward was an English 20-gun ship, and that her. 
captain and his officers thought so much of their vessel, that, in all probability, they 
would venture to the Didon. The French frigate then lay to in the manner | 


related, and the American merchant ship pursued her way. 


It so happened that the Phoenix, a very small frigate at best, had been disguised to - 


resemble, at a distance, a large sloop of war; and the position in which, for a long time, 


she was viewed by the Didon, coupled with the assertions (roundly sworn to, no doubt) - 


of the American, prevented Captain Milius and his officers from discovering the mis- 
take until the action, which we shall proceed to relate, had actually commenced. 

At8 a. m., being still on the larboard tack waiting for the Phenix to close, the 
Didon hoisted her colours and fired a gun to-windward, and at 8 h. 45 m. opened a 


smart fire-upon the former; who, to frustrate any attempt of the Didon to escape, re- - 


solved to engage to-leeward. To attain this object, and to avoid as much as ible 
her o ent’s line of fire, already doing dam to her rigging and sails, the Phenix 
8 a bow and quarter course, and reserved her fire unti 


escape, and to maintain a position 30 destructive to the latter, and safe to herself, the 
Didon filled, wore, and came to again on the opposite tack, bringing a fresh broadside 
to bear upon the bows of the Phenix. The mancuvre was repeated three times, to 


the increased annoyance of the latter ; who, impatient at being so foiled, eager to take : 


an active part in the combat, and hopeless, from her inferior sailing, of being able to 
pass ahead or astern of the Didon, ran right at her to-windward. 

This bold measure succeeded, and at 9h. 15 m. p. m. the two frigates, both standing 
on the larboard tack, brought their broadsides mutually to bear at a pistol-shot distance, 
each pouring into the other an animated fire of round, grape, and musketry. Owing to 
the press of sail under which the Phenix had approached, and the nearly motionless 
state in which the Didon lay, the former ranged considerably ahead : whereupon the 
Didon, having, as well as her opponent, fallen off from the wind while the broadsides 
Were exchanging, filled, hauled up, and stood on, discharging into the Phenix, as she 


diagonally crossed the latter's stern, a few distant and ineffectual shot. Profiting by | 


her new position, and the damaged state of her opponent’s rigging, the Didon bore up, 
and, peaing, athwart the stern of the Phenix, raked her, but, owing to the or 
taken by the British crew in lying down, without any serious effect, The ) then 

up again on the larboard tack, and endeavoured to bestow her starboard broad- 


hauled 
side in a similar manner ; but the Phenix had by this time repaired her rigging suffi- | 


iently to enable her, worked as she was by one of the best disciplined crews in the 


service, promptly to throw her sails aback, and prevent the Didon from again taking a 


position so likely to give an unfavourable turn to the combat. 
This wre brought the Didon with her larboard bow, or stem rather, pressing 


she could bestow it with 
effect. On the other hand, having in view to cripple the Phenix that she might not. 
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Having, in his zeal for the good of the service, ventured to overstep one of its rules 
captain Baker had caused the timber or sill of the cabin-widow on each side next the 
quarter to be cut down, so as to serve for a port, in case a gun would not bear from the 
regular stern-port next to the rudder-head.. Unfortunately, the gunner had neglected 
to prepare tackles sufficiently long for transporting the aftermost maindeck gun to the 
new port. The omission was of serious consequence ; for, during the whole time occu- 
pied in substituting other means to place the gun in the port, the Didon, by her | 
powertul body of marines, stationed along the whole length of the larboard gangway, 
kept up an incessant fire into the stern-windows of the Phoenix, strewing the cabin- 
deck with killed and wounded. 

At length the exertions of captain Baker, and of the few officers and men that 
remained of those assisting him in this perilous but necessary duty, were crowned with 
success. The gun was run out, and the direction in which it pointed showed, at once, 
that its importance had not been overrated. It was fired, and by its first discharge, as 
subsequently acknowledged on the part of the enemy, laid low 24 of the Didon’s crew ; 
it swept the ship from her larboard bow to her ard quarter, and was truly awful 
in its effects. Meanwhile the marines and musketry-men on the quarterdeck were 
exerting themselves in the most gallant and efficacious manner ; one party, posted at 
the stern, kept up a spirited fire at the Didon’s marines on the gangway; while 
another party, (the men of both parties, on account of their exposed station stooping to 
load and rising to fire,) directing their fire at the carronade upon the Didon’s fore- 
castle, prevented the French sailors from discharging it. 

After the two frigates had remained on board of each other for upwards of half an 
hour, the Didon began to fore-reach. In an instant the Phenix brought her second 
aftermost gun to bear, and by its first discharge cut away the head-rails of the Didon, 
and, what was far more important, the gammoning of her bow-sprit. The Didon, as 
she continued to forge ahead, also brought her guns successively to bear, and a mutual 
cannonade recommenced between the frigates, yard-arm and yard-arm, to the evident 
advantage of the Phenix, whose crew had been constantly trained at the guns, and 
that, as much as possible, and far more than the regulation of powder and shot allowed, 
by practising the real, not the dumb motions of firing. In consequence of that, and of 
her lighter guns, the Phcenix fired nearly half as quick again as the Didon ; and the 
shattered hull and disabied state of the latter, as, with her maintopmast gone and 
foremast tottering, she passed out of gun-shot ahead, proved that quickness of firing was 
not the only proficiency which the crew of the Phenix had attained. 

Although not materially injured in hull or lower masts, the Phenix was so damaged 
in rigging and sails as to be nearly unmanageable, and had had her main royal-mast, 
maintopsail — and her gaff shotaway. The gaff had fallen just as the two ships got 
foul; and the fly of the British white ensign at the gaff-end having dropped upon the 
Didon’s forecastle, the Frenchmen tore it off, and carried the fragment aft as a trophy. 
Asa substitute for their ship’s mutilated colours; the seamen of the Phenix inimedtiately 
lashed a boat’s ensign to the larboard, and a union jack to the starboard arm of her 
"Taking Sivantage of th frigate now began repairin 

ing advantage e suspension of firing, each frigate now repairing her 
damaged rigging, that she might be ready to ne the engagement the instant a jotern 
of the breeze would admit of manceuvring. Although the main topmast of the Didon, 
and the main royal-mast, yard, and gaff of the Phoenix, were the only deficient 
spars, both frigates exhibited a woful appearance, on account chiefly of the quantity of 
sail under which they had en : Iustead of a cloud of canvass swelling proudly to 
the breeze, rope-ends and riddled sails hung drooping down from mast and . 
_ One of the characteristics of a wall-dinciplided erewia the promptitude they display 
in refitting their ship after an action ; and, if any thing could animate the men of the 
Phenix to additional exertions, it was the sight of their opponent’s foremast falling 
over the side. This happened at about noon, and was caused by the motion of the 
ship acting upon the mast in its terribly shattered state. Very soon afterwards, such 
had been the diligence of her crew, the Phenix had knotted and spliced her rigging, 
rove fresh braces, and trimmed her sails, so as to profit by the air of ich had 
just sprang up. In this refitted state, the Phenix sail on the larboard tack 
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Donalan,) and 10 seamen killed ; her first lieutenant of marines, (Henry Steele, dan- 
gerously in the head,) two midshipmen, (Aaron Tozer, dangerously, and Edward B. 
Curling,*) 13 seamen, and 12 marines wounded, several of them badly; total, 12 
killed, and 28 wounded, The loss on board the Didon, according to the report of cap- 
. tain Milius, amounted to 27 officers, (including her second captain, ) seamen, and ma- 
rines killed, and 44 badly wounded, out of a crew, as stated in the British official 
account and sworn to by the French officers, numbering 330. 

Until captain Baker’s appointment to her, the Phenix had been armed precisely 
according to the establishment of her class, as described a few pages back ; but, being 
of opinion that the complement allowed to an 18-pounder 36-gun frigate was not suffi- 
cient for fighting her to advantage, captain Baker applied for and obtained the exchange 
of his 26 long 18-pounders for an equal number of medium guns of the same calibre ; 
which, requiring a less number of men than the former, left so many more for attending 
to the other duties of the ship. The guns of the Didon having already appeared, we 
may present the following as the 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS, 


Phenix. | Didon. 
Broadside-guns......... S ibe i“ Po 
et, ns Santncincd one 245 330 
Rin Dinnn o.06ine-tie din sidinis oOGDs 884 1091 








Here is a statement which, in every branch of it, exhibits, on the French side, a 
decided superiority of force. Few cases occur wherein we have not to offer some re- 
marks, tending to increase or diminish the effect which the figures alone are calculated 
toproduce. But, the shorter range of the Phoenix's 18-pounders, at the distance at 
which the action was fought, being compensated by the increased facility of working 
them, the above statement conveys a clear idea of the disparity of force in guns that 
existed between the parties. So it does in respect to crew; for, though a numerical 
does not always imply a physical superiority, the Didon’s was oné of the finest crews 
outof France, Her menconsisted of healthy, strong, and active fellows, who had been 
picked for captain Jéréme Buonaparte’s frigate, the Pomone, and had been in service 
since the commencement of the war; and they were commanded by officers remark - 
able for their professional skill and gallant demeanour. Captain Milius himself pos- 
sessed these qualities in an eminent degree. His personal valour, during the heat of 
the battle, excited the admiration of his enemy ; and the high sense of honour, of which 
he subsequently, on an occasion quite unconnected with this action, gave unequivocal 
proofs, established the greatness of his character. 

A contest between two frigates, manned and appointed like the Phoenix and Didon, 
would naturally afford the display of much individual heroism. Our means of infor- 
mation are of course restric to occurrences on board the former ; and even there 
we cannot do more than recite one or two of the more prominent instances. The 
purser’s station in action is in the cockpit; but Mr. Johan Collman, the acting purser 
of the Phasnix, scorned to remain in safety below, while the lives of his brother offi- 
cers and comrades were ex d to danger on deck.- With a brace of pistols in his 
belt, and a broadsword in his hand, did this young man, in the hottest of the fire, take 
post on the quarter-deck : there, by his gesture and language, he animated the crew 
to do their duty as British seamen. ‘Give it her, my lads |’? was an exhortation, as 
well understood as it was obeyed, and the guns of the Phaxnix dealt increasid destruc- 
tion upon the decks of the Didon. As the action proceeded, the loss by death or 
vouulsee officers from the quarter-deck, and the temporary absence of the captain to 
assist in fixing the gun in his cabin, gave additional importance to the noble part which 
the acting purser had chosen, And what could have been the summit of Mr. Coll- 
man’s expectations, in a professional way, for being thus prodigal of his person 1—A 
purser’s warrant. ees : 

There were two or three youngsters among the midshipmen, who also ished 
themselves. One, named Edward Phillips, saved the life of Captain Baker. that 
occasion, while the ships were foul, a man upon the Didon’s bowsprit-end was taking 
deliberate aim at him, when young Phillips, who, armed with a musket, stood close 











, wounded in an ary manner. While 
“was sucking an orange, &.musket-bal, which nd péssed 
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to his captain, unceremoniously thrust him on one side, and fired. The discharge of 
the piece was instantly followed by the splash of the Frenchman’s body in the water ; 
and the ball from the musket of the latter, instead of ing through the captain's 
head, did but tear off the rim of his hat. Several of the sick seamen also left their 
cots, and assisted in filling and carrying powder for the use of their more efficient com- 
rades. Instances of this kind would atngry AEH i did every naval captain under- 
stand the difficult art, to maintain the rules of discipline, and yet win and preserve the 
affections of his crew. 

The name of no officer appearing in the letter of Captain Baker, published in the 
London Gazette, the very recital of the above acts of good conduct on the part of his 
officers may raise a charge of unfairness against him, until it is known, that the ser- 
vices of every officer belonging to the Phoenix were properly set forth in the letter 
which Captain Baker transmitted to the Admiralty. If, for reasons not very clear, it 
becomes requisite to suppress more than half an officer’s letter, the mutilated portion 
laid before the public, and which in this instance is very short, should not be called 
** Copy of,” but, ‘‘ Extract from, a letter.” Then, neither will the public have 
grounds for supposing, that the writer wishes it to be inferred that his valour alone 
achieved the victory, nor the officers who served under him, and who contributed so 
mainly to the consummation of that victory, have a right to complain, that their cap- 
tain has neglected to mention then:. 

The action of the Phenix and Didon was one in which, even after its decision, the 
victorious party had both a difficult and a perilous ey to perform. The prisoners 
greatly cine the captors: the latter, therefore, had not only to separate and 
secure the former, but to watch over them with unremitting attention. They had also 
to refit the ships, particularly the prize, whose mainmast was in so tottering a state, 
that the British were obliged to cut it away. The wreck cleared, the Phenix, taking 
the Didon in tow, steered for a British port. On the 14th, at 8 Pp. ™., captain Baker 
spoke the Dragon 74, and in company with her, the next day at 4 Pp. M., fell in with 
M. Villeneuve’s fleet. The Phenix, with the Didon in tow, immediately bore up 
and made all sail to the southward. A division of the fleet chased the two crippled 
frigates, and had nearly arrived within gun-shot, when, at sunset, the French ships 
tacked and stood back to their main body. Having passed Lisbon, the British frigate 
and her prize were steering to enter Gibraltar, when, in a thick fog, the ringing of the 
bells and the occasional firing of guns were heard in every direction. Shortly after- 
wards captain Baker became apprized by the Euryalus frigate, whom he spoke, that 
the sounds —— from the Franco-spanish fleet, then on its way to Cadiz. The 
Pheenix and Didon immediately chan their course to the westward, and soon got 
clear of all danger from the ships of M. Villeneuve. . 

But this was not the only danger from which captain Baker and his officers and 
crew had the good fortune to ay The French pilot of the Phenix overheard a 
conversation among the prisoners, the subject of which was, a plan to get possession of 
the Phenix, and by her means of the Didon. The mr yy ary this plot called for 
increased vigilance on the part of the British on board of ships ; and, scarcely 
had means been taken to overawe the geintnes in the hold of the Phenix, than the 
French pilot seized and carried aft, as the ringleader of the mutiny, the late cockswain 
of captain Milius, and who had been in a similar capacity under captain Jérime 
Buonaparte. Captain Milius behaved upon the occasion in the noblest manner. He 
inquired of the man if he had any-complaints to allege. The fellow said he had not. 
‘« [ know it,” said captain Milius, ‘for I have, every morning and night, a report that 
assures me of the good treatment of you all: were it utherwise, I myself would head 
_ the attempt to obtain redress. As it is, you are a disgrace to the name of 

renchmen ; and,” turning to captain Baker, ‘‘1 beseech you, sir, put him in irons.” 
i Baker expressing a disinclination to resort to so -@ measure, captain 
Milius urged him more forcibly to do as he requested ; and Jéréme’s cockswain was 
accordingly committed, for a short time, to the custody of the sergeant at arms. After 
this firebrand had been removed, quietness, and even cheerfulness, reigned among the 
isoners ; and the two frigates, having by standing well to the westward got ofa 
nit wied, anchored on the 24 of September te Fiyatem Haued ; Bek 
aving thus brought her prize safe to a British i er, 
it is natural to Teckel formas Ate cone cquisi ete those honours 
hal aula bad eon comer pon the captain of ip. 

e trust that, is time, our impartiality is so well established, that any opinion 
ies | submit, respecting the merits of an action recorded be taeel ps will be 
eceived as the result of, at the least, an unbiassed judgment, Having d this, 
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we venture to pronounce the capture of the Didon by the Phwnix, considered in 
reference as well to the force, the skill, and the spirit, mutually opposed, as to the per- 
severance and good management of the conqueror in securing and bringing home his 
prize, to be one of the most brilliant and exemplary cases of the kind in the annals of 
the British navy. 

Unfortunately for the captain of the Phenix, Mr. Pitt resolved to grant no more 
ribands of the Bath to naval and military officers, meaning to reserve them for ministers 
abroad. Still more unfortunately for,captain Baker, that illustrious statesman, before 
he could accomplish his intention of instituting a new military order of merit, died. The 
early retirement of lord Barham from office (February 9, 1806) must have been an 
additional misfortune to captain Baker. Not less so, probably, was the successive 
appointment, within about five years, of five new first-lords of the admiralty: lord 
Grey, honourable Thomas Grenville, lord Mulgrave, right honourable Charles Yorke, 
and lord Melville. With each of whom it is customary, in reply to complaints such as 
the captain of the Phoenix might reasonably urge, to express regret that merit should 
have been overlooked by his predecessor, but to decline entering into any retrospective 
view of the circumstances which may have guided that predecessor’s conduct. Thus 
it has happened, that, to this hour, captain Baker hasreceived no reward for his meri- 
torious services in capturing the Didon. It is true that, in ten years afterwards, when 
the new order was instituted, he was made a Companion of the Batli ; but, as every 
one of the three remaining captains of frigates in sir Richard Strachan’s action was 
honoured with a similar mark of approbation, there cannot be a doubt that captain 
Baker would have received the same, even had he, if we may judge from an analogous 
case, run away from, instead of fought and captured, a superior French frigate. 

The Didon was built in the year 1797 at St. Malo, and, just before she sailed for the 
West Indies in the spring of 1805, underwent a thorough repair. Her sailing qualities 
were so extraordinary that, although jury-rigged, she beat the Phenix on every point. 
The Didon was purchased for the use of the British navy, but, for some reason with 
which we are unacquainted, wae suffered to lie in ordinary in Hamoaze until taken to 
pieces in the year 181i. We had almost forgotten to mention, that Mr. Samuel 
Brown was the first lieutenant of the Phenix. We wish it was in our power to add, 
that he became rewarded with the promotion customary upon less important occasions. 
He was not made a commander until August 1, 1811. - 

The next extract is a specimen of Mr. James's critical analysis in 
sifting the truth out of contradictory and exaggerating reports, This 
important duty the author generally performs with acuteness, though 
not always with neatness and dexterity. We readily forgive the lack 
of art for the sake of the courage and honesty of the attempt. The ac- 
tion is between the Blanche, Captain Mudge, a frigate that has been 
spoken of in some of the former extracts and the French frigate Topaze 
and consorts. The Blanche was captured, and it is the conduct of 
Captain Mudge which is the subject of Mr. James’s observations, 

In the early part of July the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate Blanche, captain 
Zachariah Soles quitted the squadron of commodore Michael de Courcy cruising off 
the east end of Jamaica, bound to the island of Barbadoes, with despatches for vice- 


admiral lord Nelson. On the 17th, when about 40 leagues to the westward of 
the island of Sombrero, the Blanche spoke a British merchant ship from Grenada to 


standing on the opposite tack, under easy sail; and which, from the course 
they steered, and their indistinct appearance through the haze, were taken 
for a part of the above-mentioned convoy. The Blanche contimued to stand 
on, until, having hoisted the customary signals without effect, captain Mudge Segan 
to suspect that the strangers were enemies, and, making sail, more away. At 
Sh. 30m. a.m., when about three miles distant, the French 40-gun opaze, 
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Torche, ef 18 long 12-pounders, lieutenant Nicolas-Philippe Dehen, and by the brig- 
corvette Faune, of 16 long 6-pounders, lieutenant Charles Brunet, bore down, under 
English colours. ‘‘ But,” says captain Moded in his public letter, “from the make 
of the union and colour of the bunting, with other circumstances, I concluded they 
were French.” 

At 9b. 45m. a.m., having advanced still more ahead of her companions, and, as well 
as they, substituted French for English colours, the Topaze discharged her larboard 
broadside into the starboard quarter of the Blanche ; who, finding that she could not 
escape from her pursuers, (having at the*time very little copper upon her bottom,) had 
shortened sail, and was at the distance of about 500 yards from the Topaze. As soon as 
the latter arrived within pistol-shot, the Blanche returned the fire, and the action 
continued with spirit ; all the vessels running large under a oe ** the ships,” con- 
tinues captain Mudge, ‘‘ never without hail of each other, the Département-des-Landes 
on the starboard quarter, and the two corvettes close astern.” At about 10h. 15m. 
a.m. the Blanche attempted to cross the bows of the Topaze, and would probably have 
succeeded, had not the latter suddenly brailed up her foresail, and put her helm hard 
a-starboard. By this mancwuvre the Topaze grazed with her jib-boom the mizen 
shrouds of the Blanche, and, in passing under the latter’s stern, poured in a heavy, but 
comparatively harmless, raking fire. e engagement continued until about 11 a.m. ; 
when, having her sails totally destroyed, 10 shot in the foremast, several in the main- 
mast, her rigging cut to pieces, seven of her guns dismounted, and six feet water in the 
hold, the Blanche struck her colours. At this moment, according to M. Baudin’s 
account, the Département-des-Landes was in the wake of the Blanche, the Torche 
within gun-shot on her starboard side, and the Faune farther off, ‘‘ en observation.’ 

The net complement of the Blanche was 261 men and boys; but, having 28 men 
absent, and being deficient of some others, she commenced the action with only 215. 
Of these the Blanche had seven seamen and one marine killed, her boatswain, 
(William Hewett,) 12 seamen, (three mortally,) and one lieutenant (Thomas Peebles) 
and one private of marines wounded. ‘The Topaze had a crew of 340 men and boys, 
exclusively, captain Mudge says, of 70 officers and privates of the French army 
as passengers, making a total of 410. Of these, according to captain Baudin’s account, 
(and there is nothing in the British account to contradict the statement,) the Topaze 
had but one man killed and 11 wounded, two of them mortally. Not a man appears to 
have been hurt, nor the slightest damage to have happened, on board either of the 
three remaining French vessels. 

The French captain also states, that the Département-des-Landes fired only 18 shot, 
and the Torche, towards the close of the action, three broadsides. The Faune, upon 
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the delay it would cause-to repair them as his motive for setting the Blanche on fire. 
And we feel the more disposed to attach credit to the statements of M. Baudin, on 
account of the uncommon accuracy with which he describes the force of his prize, 
giving her ‘‘ vingt-seize canons de 18 en batterie, quatorze carronades de 32 et quatre 
canons de 9 sur les gaillards.” 

Although scarcely five years’ old and an oak-built ship, the Blanche had become so 
thoroughly infected with the dry-rot, that the enemy's shot passed clean throngh her side, 
scattering dust instead of splinters. To this, and to her short-manned state, has been 
mainly attributed the smallness of the Blanche’s loss, in reference to the time the ship 
was engaged, the force opposed to her, and the alleged closeness of the action. As 
respects the British frigate, this reasoning may carry weight ; but how are we to 
explain the truly insignificant loss sustained by the French frigate; as well as the 
entire state of impunity which, notwithstanding their alleged important share in 
the action, attended the three corvettes? The Topaze, as the British records prove, 
was a sound ship four years after she had captured the Blanche, and went into 
action, captain Mudge himself informs us, with a crew nearly twice as numerous as 
his own. 

Admitting, as captain Mudge alleges, that the Blanche did really engage the Topaze 
closely, what was she about with her guns not to do more execution than to kill or 
wound one man every 10 minutes, or 12 men in two hours? This is the more unac- 
countable, because the crew of the Blanche were a remarkably fine set of men, and the 
very last from whom such treatment of an enemy was to be expected. If, contrary to 
what has been officially asserted, the Blanche, having mistaken the national character 
of the Topaze and her consorts until the French frigate had begun to open her fire, had 
been all in confusion when the attack commenced ; if, instead of endeavouring to re- 
trieve her error by a prompt and vigorous application of her means of defence, the 
Blanche had sought to avoid a combat by a hurried resort to her means of escape, 
firing an occasional ill-directed shot at one or the other of her opponents: if, we say, 


all this had been the case, the very cheap rate at which M. Baudin gained his prize - 


would need no other explanation. 

The duty of an historian, who, in most cases, has to elicit truth from conflicting 
statements, has often obliged us to animadvert, with more or less of severity, upon the 
bombastical accounts published by the French. In common fairness, therefore, we 
cannot avoid noticing the three letters, one official and two private, written by the 
captain of the Blanche, and published in all the English, and some of the foreign news- 
papers. Two of those letters, including the official one, are dated on one day, the 
22d of July. One of the two private accounts is in the form of an extract from the 
Blanche’s log, thus: ‘ July 19th, at 8 a.m., fell in with a squadron of French ships 
cruising ; at eleven in close action with the same; at half past eleven reduced toa 
perfect wreck, ship filling fast ; at twelve struck the colours, and at six she sank.” 

The official letter requiring to be more circumstantial and precise, the ‘ French 
squadron as per margin” is made to consist, with a slight overrating in the force, of 
the three ships and brig described in our account of the action. ‘‘ J concluded they 
were French,’’ says the in, ‘‘ and therefore determined to sell the ship as dearly 
as possible.” As a proof that he did so, he declares that a quarter of an hour (not. 
half, as stated in the above pervere:aconens)-batarel the Lp sor we ey 

ect wreck ;” meaning, not, as might | imagined ined, that her masts were all shot 
cn but that her sails a 46 totally d ed,’ and that she had ** ten shot in the 
foremast (expecting it to fall every minute), the majnmast and rigging cut to pieces.” 
The inference here is, making every allowance for figurative language, that the main- 
mast, being ‘‘ cut to pieces,’ was actually in a tottering state. bene am how- 
ever, the surgeon of the Blanche, in his letter, published on the same day as bis cap- 


tain’s, sums up the damages to her masts thus: ‘‘ Eleven shot received in our foremast, 


several i mainmast, the spanker-boom shot away.” 
ime -~ Mudge in his letter, «+and the test 


“ The crew reduced to 190,” proceeds captain } 
ing fast, with no probability of escape, I called a council of officers for their opinion, 
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making a total of 23. This number, deducted from 215, leaves 192 men ; and yet 
‘the crew was reduced to 190, and they were falling fast.” Why, after having 
ostentatiously declared, that he, captain Mudge, not himself, his officers, and crew, 
«« determined to sell the ship as dearly as orem by the ungenerous announcement, 
that he “ called a council of officers for their opinion,” endeavour to divide with the 
latter the blame, if any attached, of striking the colours? 

Captain Mudge’s second private letter, according to the public papers, was addressed 
to his brother in law, and bears date on board the Topaze, August 10. It is too good 
a thing not to be given entire. ‘‘ On my return from Jamaica to Barbadoes, | fell in 
with M. Baudin’s squadron, cruising for our homeward-bound convoy. I fought the 
ship till she was cut to pieces, and then sunk. J cannot say what our loss is, as there 
have been no returns, the crew being all divided between the two frigates and two cor- 
vettes which engaged us. Twenty-one fell nobly within my own knowledge ; I am 
afraid many more. I thank God the Blanche never wore French colours. Lieutenant 
Thomas Peebles, of the marines, was the only officer materially wounded : his legs 
were broken by a splinter. During the severe contest, the daijaeon was never with- 
out hail. I have the consolation of knowing they were so much damaged as to spoil 
their cruise ; they all stood to the northward as soon as repaired, leaving the passage 
open to the convoy under a 20-gun ship.” 

After what has appeared, this letter will require very few comments. We may, 
however, just notice the extensive application given to the word “‘ fell,” as well as the 
singular circumstance, that captain Mudge should have had “‘ no returns” of loss, when 
the late Blanche’s surgeon was a fellow-prisoner with him on board the Topaze ; and 
when, three days previous to the date of the captain’s letter to major Fletcher, the 
surgeon had enumerated that loss in a letter to a friend. And had captain Mudge 
really forgotten what he himself, in his official letter, had stated respecting the loss on 
board the Blanche 1 

One of captain Mudge’s ‘“ two frigates,” by his own account, mounted 22 guns. 
Nor was the Département-des-Landes so large, or so well armed a ship as the Con- 
stance, which, in the year 1800, gave captain Mudge his post-rank; and which, had 
he fought a battle in her, he would have been very indignant to have heard called a 
‘* frigate.” M. Baudin was not “on a cruise,” but bound straight from Martinique to 
France, and, besides being in the direct track to Europe, had made an excellent three 
days’ ran. The convoy, which did not sail from Tortola until twelve days after the 
Blanche’s capture, was therefore not the French captain’s object ; nor was the Prose- 
lyte its only protection, the Illustrious 74, and Barbadoes frigate being in her company. 

We will conclude this case with stating, that, although she was “‘ filling fast,” at 
‘* half-past eleven,”’ the Blanche did not sink till late in the evening ; not then, 
the wet state of her magazine preventing an explosion, until she had been burnt to the 
water's edge by her captors; nor until they had removed every man of her crew, 
wounded and well, and, nodoubt, as many of her stores as they required. Nor, even 
at this time, had one of her masts fallen. Less fond of the heroics than his captain, 
the surgeon says, that the Blanche, when she struck, had six feet water in the hold ; 
which accords tolerably well with captain Baudin’s expression : “ Déja de l’eau était 
dans sa calle,”’ and accounts for bis preferring her immediate and certain destruction 
by fire, to awaiting her tardy, and perhaps, in his opinion, doubtful destruction b 
sinking. Ina respectable French account, M. Baudin is blamed for having destroy 
the Blanche, when, according to the information afforded to the writer, he might so ea- 
sily have manned and refitted her. 

Yow that we have taken the trouble to sift the chaff from the grain, we confess our 
inability to discover any thing calculated to distinguish this case of defence and sur- 
render others that have occurred; not, at least, on the score of ier merit. 
And yet, so much more easy does it to tell a good story, than to fight a good 
battle, ‘‘ the glorious defence of the ” has been blazoned all over and 
ema been praised to the skies for the skill, the valour, and the 
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noon ‘the schooner got within gun-shot, hoisted French colours, and opened her fire : 
which was immediately returned from the chase-guns of the Windsor-Castle. This 
was continued until the privateer came near, when she hailed the packet in ve 
opprobrious terms, and desired her to strike her colours. On meeting a prompt refusal, 
the schooner ran alongside, grappled the packet, and attempted to beard. In this the 
Frenchmen were unexpectedly defeated by the pikes of the packet’s crew, and 
sustained a loss of eight or ten in killed and wounded. The privateer now endea- 
voured tocut away the grapplings and get clear; but the packet’s main yard, being 
locked in the schooner’s rigging, held her fast. 

Great exertions continued to be made on both sides; and captain rs evinced 
considerable judgment and zeal in ordering part of his men to shift the mails as 
circumstances required, or to cut them away in case the privateer should succeed in 
the conflict. At about 3 p. m. one of the packet’s guns, a 9-pounder carronade, loaded 
with double grape, canister, and 100 musket-balls, was brought to bear upon the 
privateer, and was discharged, with dreadful effect, at the moment the latter was 
making-a second attempt to board. Soon after this, captain Rogers, followed by 
five men of his little crew, leaped upon the schooner’s decks, and, notwithstanding 
the a parently overwhelming odds against him, succeeded in driving the privateer’s 
men from their quarters, and ultimately in capturing the vessel. 

The Windsor-Castle mounted six long 4-pounders and two 9-pounder carronades, 
with a complement of 28 men and boys ; of whom she had three killed and 10 severely 
wounded : her main yard and mizenmast were carried away, and her rigging, fore and 
aft, greatly damaged. The captured schooner was the Jeune-Richard, mounting 
six long 6-pounders and one long 18-pounder on a traversing carriage, with a com- 
plement, at the commencement of the action, of 92 men; of whom 21 were found 
dead on her decks, and 33 wounded. 

From the very superior number of the privateer’s crew still remaining, great pre- 
caution was necessary in securing the prisoners. They were accordingly ordered up 
from below, one by one, and were placed in their own irons successively as they came 
up. Any attempt at a rescue being thus effectually guarded against, the packet pro- 
ceeded, with her prize, to the port of her destination ; which, fortunately for the 
former, was not very far distant. 

This achievement reflects the highest honour upon every officer, man, and boy, that 
was on board the Windsor-Castle ; and, in particular, the heroic valour of her com- 
mander, so decisive of the business, ranks above all praise. Had captain Rogers stayed 
to calculate the chances that were against him, the probability is, that the privateer 
would have ultimately succeeded in capturing the packet ; whose light carronades 
could have offered very little resistance at the usual distance at which vessels engage ; 
and whose very small crew, without such a coup de main, ay, and without such a ieadde 
could never have brought the combat to a favourable issue. 


There are many interesting passages and topics in the remaining 
volumes, which we still wish to bring before our readers. As, how- 
ever, in the present Number we can give no more room to the subject, 
we shall return to it shortly. 


_—_——————_ 
KING’S AUSTRALIA.* 


Tue spirit of adventure, the love of distant enterprize, the thirst of 
strange sights, and the contempt of hardship and danger, which dis- 
tinguish the British mariner of the right breed, give also a kindred 
charm to the narrative of his proceedings. The pleasantest of books 
is the description of a voyage to unknown lands. The love of novelty, 


& Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts of Australia, per- 
et) 16 1818 and 1822, by in Philip Parker . RN., 
FS, and Member ofthe Roya Asinue Soi” of Landon; Seith wa 
illustrated by Plates, Charts, and oodcuts. Murray, 
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which inspires the young Crusoe to roam, equally animates the reader 
of the fireside, with feet on fender, and back reclining on red morocco ; 
he is agitated by reefs, breakers, and a lee-shore, and discovers a leak 
with breathless fear; a fair wind sets his heart bounding with enjoy- 
ment, and a secure anchorage and good watering seem to lull him 
into a delicious repose. Uncouth natives and strange customs are ex- 
amined with surprize and curiosity; and all the humour, as well as 
all the danger of communication between the barbarous savages on 
land, with their paint, nose-rings, nakedness, spears, clubs, and ca- 
price; and the civilized savages of the ship, with their slang, fun, look- 
ing-glasses, ribbons, biscuits, hatchets, and nails, are both fully felt, 
understood, and enjoyed by the gentleman, who, in all this variety of 
sympathy, never wanders above three yards from his bell-rope. The 
moment we lay hold of a book of voyages, the most agreeable train of 
associations takes possession of us. Robinson Crusoe, of course, formsa 
warm back-ground, and then the Buccaneers, Dampier, Biron, and Cook, 
and many, many others, from Purchas and his Pilgrims, down to Parry 
and Lyon, crowd the gay and alluring picture. Captain King is one of 
the right kind—a true English naval officer: bold and cool; firm and 
mild ; dauntless in danger and ready in difficulty ; persevering, adven- 
turous, generous, and, like all his brethren, pious. His book, too, though 
not exactly a book of discovery, is a survey of what was so imper- 
fectly known, that it possesses all the charm of novelty. The service 
he was sent upon demanded scientific acquirements of a superior cast ; 
moral qualities of a high order; it was highly dangerous, very im- 
portant, and very trying, both to health, temper, and talent. In all 
respects he seems to have acquitted himself well. We have read many 
works which have contained rarer and pleasanter matter, but none 
more uniformly sensible, unpretending, and to the point. His voyages 
possess a charm which more formal outfits do not possess; a North 
Pole discovery ship is so carefully studied, arranged, and provided, 
that her very completeness and perfection detract somewhat from our 
interest in the accidents of her crew. Captain King was sent out alone ; 
in Port Jackson he bought his vessel, such as it was, a cutter ; he col- 
lected his crew himself, and set out almost as independent, and nearly 
as ill-found, as a buccaneer of old. : 

A voyage of survey is, of course, less likely to abound in subjects of 
a popular interest than a voyage of discovery. The objects of scientific 
observers must lead them slowly over the ground; and the ascer- 
taining the extent of a shoal, or the position of a rock, though a most 
anxious and useful employment, is a tedious affairin description. The 
chart which is covered with soundings is a scene of delight to the ma- 
riner, for it speaks to him of security and repose, but to the general 
eye we do not know a more barren or unpicturesque’ object.’ The 
coasts of Australia have been, however, so rarely. visited, and still 
retain so much of the character of the former appendage to their name 
of incoguita, that, though the labour of the surveyor is chiefly confined 
to the business of taking observations, which only end ‘in numerals, 
still figures of a more curious kind are constautly e hi: 
glass. It is true that Captain King’s book is chiefly a-book of bu- 
siness ; it will be a most valued companion to all whose affa ad 
them round the coasts of this vast continent, though to the voyager at 
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home it does not afford all the amusement he might be led to expect ; 
at the same time, so rich is Australia in all the productions of 
nature,and so remarkable is it for the character of its inhabitants, and 
so manifest are the indications of future greatness, wealth, and power, 
in its colonies and intended settlements, that it would be impossible for 
any man, much less the author of these volumes, to visit its shores 
without discovering numerous topics of interest. The future prospects 
of this country are so imposing, its present interests are so im- 
portant to us, and the danger to all navigators on its coasts are so 
great, that we cannot be surprised that it should be an object with the 
admiralty and the colonial department to enlarge their knowledge con- 
cerning it. Doubtless an accurate nautical survey of the coasts was 
an object of the most direct and immediate utility ; but were the views 
of official men a little more open to the advantages of general re- 
search, a little more alive to the progress and advancement of the na- 
tural sciences, surely the expedition would not have been limited to a 
simple taking of bearings and soundings. One botanist, it is true, was 
joined with Captain King; every other branch of natural history was 
neglected, and that, too, in a country which revels in its abundance of 
zoological curiosities. Surely the expense would not have been very 
materially increased, and the service would not have been in the least. 
impeded, had two or three other professors of natural science been 
added to the expedition. But when the benefit of a medical attendant 
was not allowed to Captain King for his long and arduous voyages, it is: 
scarcely to he wondered at that zoology was neglected. The French, 
in their splendid equipment of M. de Freycinet’s expedition, set a dif- 
ferent and most laudable example. It should be remembered, that 
though we have flourishing colonies in this Australia,. that it must be 
a very long time before these colonies can contribute to make the con- 
tinent, in a nook of which they are settled, much better known. The 
space from the northern to its southern shore is twice the breadth of 
the continent that lies between the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 
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in the Mermaid cutter, eighty-four tons, with two mates, two 
young men to assist in the survey, a botanical collector, Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, and twelve seamen and five boys, making altogether a 
crew of eighteen. ‘Three voyages were made in the cutter, after which 
she was found to be somuch damaged, and so thoroughly out of repair, 
that a brig, the Bathurst, was purchased, and the fourth and last 
voyage performed in it. 

After having given this general idea of the nature of the expedition, 
we shall certainly not attempt to follow the navigator in his different 
tracks about the continent, but confine ourselves merely to the anec- 
dotes of popular interest to be found in the work. These almost en- 
tirely relate to the natives, the irredeemable savages of Australia, 
whom no kindness, no severity, no instruction can improve ; the wily, 
capricious, intemperate, and ill-natured fish-spearer of New Holland. 
Of all the attempts made by the crew of the Mermaid to establish 
communication with these savages, and they were most numerous, perse- 
vering, and indefatigable, only one succeeded. Anecdote after ancc- 
dote shows that these creatures are made of the most impracticable 
materials, and seems to verify the scale of humanity which has placed 
them at the very lowest link which connects the brute and the man. 
The anecdotes which we shall extract from the Survey will, altogether, 
form an instructive chapter in anthropology. 

The first traces of natives the navigators meet with are some huts! 
The description of a New Hollander’s palace shows that he is very 
little removed from the brute creation; a beaver makes a better house. 
In his grave the savage of Australia occupies more room than during 
his life. 

Upon further search we found their encampment ; it consisted of three or four 
dwellings of a very different description from any that we had before, or have since 
seen ; they were of a conical shape, not more than three feet high, and not larger than 
would conveniently contain one person ; they were built of sticks, stuck in the ground, 
and being united at the top, supported a roof of bark, which was again covered with 
sand, so that the hut looked more like a sand hillock than the abode of a human crea- 
ture: the opening was at one side, and about eighteen inches in diameter; but even 
this could be reduced when they were inside, by heaping the sand up before it. In one 


of the huts were found several strips of bamboo, some fishing-nets, rudely made of 
the fibres of the bark of trees, r pes 


The first interview with the natives ends in the loss of a 
theodolite. 


The day being Sunday, our intention was, after taking bearings from the summit of 
Lasmese leat to delay ‘cur further geeiecinne allan aoa ing, but the cir- 
cumstance that occurred kept uso mach on the alert, that it was any thing but a day 
of rest. Having landed at the foot of the hill we ascended its summit, but found it so 
thickly wooded as to deprive us of the view we had anticipated ; but, as. there were 
some gs in the trees through which a few distant objects could be distinguished, 
we made preparations to take their bearings, and while the boat's crew were landing 
the theodolite, our party were amusing themselves on the top of the hill. 

Suddenly however, but tel i we were surprised by 
natives, who, coming forward iged us very speedily to 
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the water for us to pick up, we made signs that we wanted fresh water, upon which 
they directed us to go round the point, and upon our pulling in that direction, they 
followed us, skipping from rock to rock with surprising dexterity and speed. As 
soon as we reached the sandy beach, on the north side of Luxmore Head, they 
stopped and invited us to land, which we should have done, had it not been that 
the noises they made soon collected a large body of natives, who came running from 
all directions to their assistance ; and, in a short time, there were twenty-eight or 
thirty natives assembled. After a short parley with them, in which they repeatedly 
asked for axes by imitating the action of chopping, we went on board, intimating to 
them our intention of returning with some, which we would give to them upon the re- 
storation of the stand, which they immediately understood and assented to, The na- 
tives had three dogs with them. 

On our return to the beach, the natives had again assembled, and shouted loudly as 
we approached. Besides the whale-boat, in which Mr. Bedwell was stationed with 
an armed party ready to fire if any hostility commenced, we had our jolly-boat, in 
which I led the way with two men, and carried with me two tomahawks and some 
chisels. On pulling near the beach the whole party came down and waded into the 
water towards us ; and, in exchange for a few chisels and files, gave us two baskets, 
one containing fresh water and the other was fall of the fruit of the sago-palm, which 
grows here in great abundance. The basket containing the water was conveyed to us 
by letting it float on the sea, for their timidity would not let them approach us near 
enough to place it in our hands; but that containing the fruit, not being buoyant 
enough to swim, did not permit of this method, so that, after much difficulty, an old 
man was pérsuaded to deliver it. This Was dove in the most cautious manner, and as 
soon as he was sufficiently near the boat he dropped, or rather threw the basket into 
my hand, and immediately retreated to his companions, who applauded his feat bya 
loud shout of approbation. In exchange for this I offered him]: tomahawk, but his fears 
would not allow him te come near the boat to receive it. Finding nothing could induce 
the old man to approach us a second time, I threw it towards him, and upon his 
catching it the whole tribe began to shout and laughin the most extravagant way. As 
soon as they were quiet we made signs for the theodolite stand, which, fora long while, 
they would not understand ; at one time they pretended to think by our pointing to- 
wards it, that we meant some spears that were lying near a tree, which they imme- 
diately removed : the stand was then taken up by one of their women, and upon our 

inting to her, they feigned to think that she was the object of our wishes, and imme- 
diately eft a female standing up to her middle in the water, and retired to some dis- 
tance to await our proceedings. On pulling towards the woman, who, by the way, 
coyld not have been selected by them either for her youth or beauty, she frequently 
repeated the words *‘ Ven aca, Ven aca,” accompanied with an invitation to land ; 
but, as we approached, she retired towards the shore ; when suddenly two natives, who 
had slowly walked towards us, sprang into the water, and made towards the boat with 
surprising celerity, jumping at each step entirely out of the sea, although it was so 
deep as to reach their thighs. Their intention was evidently to seize the remaining 
tomahawk which I had been endeavouring to exchange for the stand, and the foremost 
had reached within two or three yards of the boat, when I found it ne ary, in order 
A ey Se Ee Ye him with a wooden club, w had the 

t this 


clined gi 
i iving it up; and dispersed: or, rather, pretended so to do, for a party 
pr prac solives al cro aw oe gine ner eat amt some mangrove bushes near 


without making any movement. Soon afterwards the natives, finding that we had no 
intention of following them, left their canoes, and a dance in the water, 
Se ee re oan aan ameeainmad tae 
sisted chiefly of the performers leaping two or three times successively out of the sea, 
and then violently moving their legs so as to agitate the water into foam for some dis- 
tance around them, all the time shouting loudly and laughing immoderately ; then they 
Tepeated over over as long as the dance lasted. We were all disgusted 


with them, and felt a degree of distrust that could not be conquéred. The men were 
more muscular and better formed than any we had before seen ; they were daubed over 
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with a yello¥ pigment, which was the colour of the neighbouring cliff ; their hair was 
long and curjy, and appeared to be clotted with a whitish paint. During the time of 
our parley te natives had their spears close at hand, for those who were in the water 
had them fi Nting near them, and those who were on the beach had them either buried 
in the sand, «r carried them between their toes, in order to deceive us and to appear 
unarmed ; ani in this they succeeded, until one of them was detected, when we were 
pulling towarcs the wamaa, by his stooping down and picking up his spear. 

Finding thit we had no chance of recovering our loss, we returned on board, when 
the natives also withdrew from the beach, and did not afterwards show themselves. 


Savages are generally thieves, but the New Hollander by nature far 
outshines all that art has done for the sojourner at Botany Bay. The 
first thing a native does is to attempt to get behind high grass or a 
bush, and spear you with his boomerang ; if he fails, he puts his spear 
between his toes, and trails it along the ground, to escape observa- 
tion, then comes forward, and commences by asking in detail for 
every thing he sees; being, of course, disappointed, he gets furious ; 
tries to use his spear ; is terrified by the sight of a musket ; civilizes ; 
thrusts his hands into all your pockets, and ends with going off with 
your hat or hatchet under his arm. 


At daylight the following morning I was much surprised by being told that five 
canoes were paddling off to the cutter, four of which only held each one native, but 
the fifth, being rather larger, contained two. 

On approaching the cutter they laid off until invited to come alongside ; when they 
approached without the least alarm or hesitation, and made signs for something to 
eat; some biscuit was given to them, which they ate, and, unlike all other Australian 
savages, appeared to relish its taste. Some little persuasion was necessary to induce 
them to venture on board ; but as soon as one mounted the ladder the others followed. 
‘Their astonishment was considerably excited at every thing that they saw, particularly 
at our poultry and live stock. Fishing hooks and lines were gladly received by them ; 
and, in return, they gave us their baskets and turtle pegs ; they remained with us for 
half an hour ; upon leaving the vessel, they pointed out their huts, and invited us, by 
signs, to return their visit. : 

As soon as they had left us, Mr. Bedwell and Mr. Cunningham went to the islet off 
the west end of Goold Island, and on their way met two other canoes, containing three 
men, coming to the cutter from another part of the bay; after a short communication 
with our party they paid us the intended visit, and were soon induced to come on 
board, where they remained for half an hour, without betraying the least fear or 
anxiety for their safety: before they took their leave we had clothed them with some 
damaged slops ; and, in order to give each something, the feet of a pair of worsted 
stockings were eut off to make socks for one, whilst the legs were placed on another's 
arms; a leathern cap was given to each of them, and thus accoutred, and making a 
most ridiculous appearance, they left us, highly delighted with themselves and with 
the reception they had met with. 


of paddling and for baling the water out, which they 
nt their canoe from sinking ; in shoal water the 
which this fragile bark is led. We endeavoured to persuade 
off some spears to barter, doe dary, i 
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No teeth were deficient in their jaws; all had the septum-narium perforated; but 
without wearing any appendage in it. The only ornament they appeared to possess, 
was a bracelet of plaited hair, worn round the upper arm. An open wicker basket, 
neatly and even tastefully made of strips of the flagellaria indica, was obtained from 
one of them by Mr. Roe, in which they carry their food and fishing lines ; besides 
which, each native has his gourd, the fruit of the cucurbita lagenaria, which grows 
plentifully on all parts of the beach, and furnishes a very useful vessel to these sunple 


savages, for the purpose of carrying water. 


The next interview with the natives is marked by a curious incident, 
the effect of a looking-glass upon these savages. 


In order to divert them, and obtain as much information as we could, whilst the boat's 
crew were filling the water-casks, we seated ourselves on the grass, and commenced a 
conversation that was perfectly unintelligible to each other, accompanied with the most 
ridiculous gestures, a species of buffoonery that is always acceptable to the natives of 
this part of the world, and on more than one occasion has been particularly useful to 
us. An attempt was made to procure a vocabulary of their language, but without suc- 
cess, for we were soon obliged, from their impatience, to give it up. Not so easily, 
however, were they diverted from their object, for every article of our dress, and every 
thing we carried, they asked for with the greatest importunity ; our refusal disap- 
pointed them so much, that they could not avoid showing the hostile feelings they 
had evidently begun to entertain towards us. Seeing this, I took an opportunity of 
convincing them of our power; and, after some difficulty, persuaded the native that 
carried the spear, to throw it at a paper-mark, placed against a bush, at the distance 
of twelve yards. He launched it twice, but, much to his mortification, without strik- 
ing the-object. Mr. Hunter then fired, and perforated the paper with shot, which 
increased the shame that the native and his companions evidently felt upon the occa- 
sion : Mr. Hunter then killed a small bird that was skipping about the branches of an 
overhanging tree ; upon the bird being given to them, they impatiently and angrily 
examined it all over, and particularly scrutinized the wound that caused its death. 

We now found that the proved superiority of our weapons, instead of quieting them, 
only served to inflame their anger the more ; and we were evidently on the point of an 
open rupture. One of them seized the theodolite-stand,. which I carried in my hand, 
and I was obliged to use force to retain it. They then made signs to Mr. Hunter to 
send his gun to the boat ; this was of course refused, upon which one of them seized 
it, and it was only by wrenching it from his grasp, that Mr. Hunter repossessed him - 
self of it. 

Many little toys were now given to them, on receiving which, their countenances 
relaxed into a smile ; and peace would perhaps have been restored, had we not unfor- 
tunately presented them with a looking-glass, in which they were, for the first time, 
witnesses of their hideous countenances, which were eae still — savage from 
the ill-humour were in. They now became openly angry ; and, in very unequi- 
vocal terms, order us away. Fortunately, the Indian that carried the spear ons the 
least ill-tempered of the party, or we should not perhaps have retreated without being 
under the necessity of firing in self-defence. 

We retired, however, without any further rupture, and left them seated on the 
bank, whence-they continued to watch our movements until the boat was loaded and 
we left the shore. They then came down to the beach, and searched about for what- 
ever things we might accidentally have left behind; and, after examining with great 
attention some marks that, for amusement, some of our party had scratched upon the 
sand, separated. The old man and the two boys embarked in a canoe, and pad- 


dled earl the point towards the Cape, in which direction also the other two natives 
bent i I D4 . *,* 

The tall, slender form of the Port Jackson natives, and their other peculiarities of 
long curly hair heads, and spare limbs, are equally developed in the inhabitants 
of this part. The of these people are, however, considerably more scarified 
than their countrymen to the southward, and their teeth are perfect. One of our visi- 
tors had a fillet of plaited grass, whitened by pigment, 
was the them. 
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Again the natives show their evil temper—the following is an account 
of an affair with them. , 


On the following day, when our people resumed their occupation, ‘they were again 
cautioned not to trust to the apparent absence of the natives.. In the afternoon Mr. 
Roe walked along the beach with his gun in quest of birds: on his way he met Mr. 
Hunter returning from a walk, in which he had encountered no recent signs of the 
Indians. This information emboldened Mr. Roe to wander farther than was prudent, 
and in the mean time Mr. Hunter returned to our party in order to go on board ; he 
had, however, scarcely reached our station when the report ofa musket and Mr. Roe’s 
distant shouting were heard. The peop/e immediately seized their arms and hastened 
to his relief, and by this prompt conduct probably saved his life. 

It appeared that, after parting from Mr. Hunter, he left the beach and pursued his 
walk among the trees; he had not more than fifty yards when he fired at a 
bird: he was cautious enough to reload before he moved from the spot in search of his 
game, but this was scarcely done before a boomerang whizzed his head, and struck 
a tree close by with great force. Upon looking round the verge of the cliff, 
which was about twenty yards off, he saw several natives; who, upon finding they 
were discovered, set up a loud and savage yell, and threw another boomerang and 
several spears at him, all of which Lpriaarsengys beat Emboldened by their num- 
bers and by his apparent defenceless situation, they were following up the attack by a 
nearer approach, when he fired amongst them, and, for a moment, stopped their 
advance. Mr. Roe’s next care was to reload, but to his extreme mortification and 
dismay he found his cartouch box had turned round in the belt, and every cartridge 
had dropped out: being thus deprived of his ammunition, and having no other resource 
left but to make his escape, he turned round, and ran towards the beach; at the same 
time shouting loudly, to apprize our people of his danger. He was now pursued by 
three of the natives, whilst the rest ran along the cliff to cut off his retreat. 

On his reaching the edge of the water, he found the sand so soft that at every step his 
feet sunk three or four inches, which so distressed him and impeded his progress, that 
he must soon have fallen overpowered with fatigue, had not the sudden appearance of 
our people, at the same time that it inspired him with fresh hopes of escape, arrested 
the ar gral of the Rg who, after throwing two or three spears without effect, 
stopped, and gave him time to join our party, quite spent with the extraordinary effort 
he had made “4 save his life. ‘ 7 _ 

Whilst this event occurred, I was employed on board in constructing my rough chart ; 
but upon Mr. Roe’s being seen from the deck in the act of running along the beach 
pursued by the Indians, I hastened on shore, determined, if possible, to punish them 
for such unprovoked hostility. Upon landing, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Roe, and one of the men 
joined me in pursuit of the natives; but, tg our comparatively slow movements, aud 
our ignorance of the country, we returned after an hour without having seen any signs 
of them ; in the evening, before our people left off work, we made another circuitous 
walk, but with the same bad success. e natives had taken the alarm, and nothing 
more was seen of them during the remainder of our stay, excepting the smoke of 
their fires, which appeared over the trees at the back of the island. 


These extraordinary beings appear to know something of the 


nature of British sailors, by the singular species of decoy which on 
one occasion they used. 


Among the natives was a young woman, whom they repeatedly offered us by usi 
the most significant signs ; which toh elas ealeansaal to yh b — oe 
gestures on her part ; but our inclinations were not consonant with 
pressingly, but so suspiciously, offered, After ing this 
sionally Jaid their hands upon our clothes to in us, but it did 
force to make then it their hold. One of the ing seiz 
out ra roughly ; but, i 
friendly gesture of patting "his 
exciting his anger, 

In another attem pt at communication the st who join 
tain King in his fourth voyage, was wounded sd to the ck severely ; . 
however, they do not seem to be good marksmen—not better than our 
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men with the muskets, who proved themselves such bad shots, that 
Captain King on one oceasion absolutely regrets (“except for the sake 
of humanity” ) that he had not killed one of them for the honour of 
our arms—(see vol, ii. p. 24.) The savages had began to think that 
the discharge of a musket laden with balls was attended by nothing but 
a very big noise. 


While our people were employed the next morning in washing the decks, they heard 
at a distance the voices of natives; at eight o’clock they were again heard, and at 
ten o’clock they were close by: shortly afterwards three, of whom one was a woman, 
were seen standing on the rocks waving their arms. Being curious to communicate 
with the inhabitants of this part of the coast, since we had not seen any between this 
and Vansittart Bay, a party, consisting of the surgeon, Mr. Bedwell, Mr. Baskerville, 
and myself, went on shore to the place where the natives were seated waiting for us. 
Bundell, who generally accompanied us on these occasions divested of his clothes, 
stood up in the bow of the boat, and, as we approached the shore, made signs of friend- 
ship, which the natives returned, and appeared quite unconcerned at our approach. On 
landing, we climbed the rocks on which the two men were standing, when we found 
that the woman had walked away: upon our approach, they retired a few paces, and 
evidently eyed us in a distrustful manner ; but, as they had dropped their spears, and 
repeated the sign of peace that we had made to them, we did not hesitate to walk 
towards them unarmed, desiring the boat’s crew to be prepared with the muskets, if 
called. When we joined them they had their spears poised ready to throw, but on 
our presenting them with some of the fish that we had caught the preceding evening, 
they dropped their spears, and immediately returned us something in exchange ; one 
gave a belt, made of oppossum fur, to Bundell ; and the other, the tallest of the two, 
gave me a club that he carried in his hand, a short stick about eighteen inches long, 
pointed at both ends. This exchange of presents appeared to establish a mutual con- 
fidence between us, and, to strengthen it, I presented my friend with a clasped knife, 
after showing him its use, the possession of which appeared to give him great pleasure. 

By this time Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Bedwell joined us; the latter gentleman was 
unarmed, but the former had a pistol concealed under his coat, and carried a fish, 
which he held out for them to take; but, as they would not approach us nearer than 
two or three yards, he threw it towards them, when the shortest native picked it up. 
Upon this accession to our numbers, they began to talk to each other, and, at the 
same time, picked up their spears ; but, as the latter appeared only to be a cautionary 
movement, we did not anticipate their mischievous intentions. I then, with a view to 
amuse them, made signs to my friend for the knife, which he pat into my hands 
Without showing the least reluctance, upon which he was again instructed how to 
open and shut it ; but as this, instead of pacifyimg, only served to increase their anger, 
the knife was thrown at his feet, which he instantly picked up, and then both retired 
a few paces in a very suspicious manner. . ' 

We were at this time about three or four yards from the natives, who were talking 
to each other in a most animated way, and evidently intent upon some object ; and, as 
it appeared probable that, if we remained any longer, a rupture would ensue, it was 
proposed that our party should retire to the boat, under the idea that they would 
follow us down; no sooner, however, had we waved to them our farewell, and turned 
our backs to descend the rocks, than they unexpectedly, and in the most treacherous 
manner, threw their spears; one of which, striking a rock, broke and fell harmless to 
the ground, but the other, which was thrown by the tallest man, wounded Mr. Mont- 


omery in the back; the natives then, without waiting to throw their second spears, 
ade off, closely pursued by Bundell, who had armed himself with the broken spear ; 
but they were out of sight in a moment, and, by oa reef that the esate were 
brought to our assistance, were doubtless out of gun-shot. pursuit was, however, 
commenced was so much impeded by the rugged and rocky nature of 
"aa ert and intricate ete of the shrubs and trees, that 


the ground, and by the 
wa soon desixted, and returned to the boat, to which Mr. Montgomery had. been 


very 
in the mean time carried, complaining of great weakness from loss of blood, 

U mining Mr. Montgomery's wound, which unfortunately was in such a part 
he could not himself inspect it, it appeared that the spear had pene- 
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from which he was suffering very great pain, was dressed according to his instructions, 
but it was sevé-al days before he considered himself out of danger. 


A successful attempt was made to establish. a friendly intercourse 
with the savages about Oyster Bay, in King George’s Sound ; and, in 
one instance, an individual was-found who see to be capable of 
something like attachment. The sailors actually established a friend- 
ship with a gentleman, whom they endued with ancient trowsers, shaved, 
and christened “ Jack.” This is the solitary piece of humanity found 
by Captain King in four long voyages, lasting from the year 1817 
to 1822. 


On returning on board, we desired the native who had remained behind to go ashore 
to his companions, but it was with great reluctance that he was persuaded to leave us. 
Whilst on board, our people had fed him plentifully with biscuit, yams, ery tea, 
and grog, of which he ate and drank as if he was half famished; and after bei 
crammed with this strange mixture, and very patiently submitting his beard to the 
operation of shaving, he was clothed with a shirt and a pair of trowsers, and christened 
‘* Jack,” by which name he was afterwards always called, and to which he readily 
answered, As soon as he reached the shore, his companions came to meet him, to 
hear an account of what had transpired during their absence, as well as to examine his 
new hahiliments, which, as may be aateuiaet had effected a very considerable altera- 
tion in his ap ce, and at the same time that the change created much admiration 
on the part of his companions, it raised him very considerably in his own estimation. 
It was, however, a substitution that did not improve his appearance ; in fact, he cut 
but a sorry figure, in our eyes, in his pap ae al and tarry trowsers, rem 7 
amongst his companions, with their lon 1 kangaroo-skin mantles wh 
carelessly over their shoulders. . 

Upon ions, Jack was either sullen with them, or angry 

— without 
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repeated when any thing was shown that e 
intention of sending a boat for them, 

were watching a small seal that, having 
vouring to waddle towards the deep water ; 
in its throwing-stick, advanced very cauti 
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away perfectly dis d with the sight of so horrible a repast, and the intolerable 
stench occasioned by the effluvia that arose from the dying animal, combined with that 
of the bodies of the natives, who had daubed themselves from head to foot, with a pig- 
ment made of a red ochreous earth mixed up with seal-oil. 

We then conveyed the natives, who had been waiting with great patience in the 
boat for our return, to the vessel, and permitted them to go on . Whilst they 
manana with i, Mr. Baskerville took a man frem each mess to the oyster-bank ; here’ 

was, joined by an Indian carrying some spears and a throwing-stick, but on Mr. 
Baskervalle'a calling for a musket that was in the boat, (to the — of which they were 
not strangers, he laid se puking which probably were only carried for the pur- 
pose of striking fish, and assisted our people in collecting the oysters. As soon as 
they had procured a sufficient quantity, they returned on board, when as it was breakfast 


time, our visitors were sent on shore, highly pleased with their reception, and with the- 


biscuit and pudding which the people had given them: to eat. ‘They were very atten - 
tive to the mixture of a pudding, and a few small dumplings vi and given to 
them, which they put on the bars of the fire-place, but, being too impatient to wait 
until they were baked, ate them in a doughy state with much relish. 

Three new faces appeared on the east side, who were brought on board after break- 
fast, and permitted to remain until dimner time : one of them, an old man, was very: 
attentive to the sail-maker’s cutting out a boat’s sail, and at his request was" presented 
with all the strips which were of no use. When it was completed, a small piece of 
canvas was missing, upon which the old man, being suspected of having secreted it, 
was slightly examined, but nothing was found upon him : after this, while the people 
were looking about the deck, the old rogue assisted in the search, and appeared quite 
anxious te find it ; he, however, very soon walked away towards another part of the 
deck, and interested himself in other things. This conduct appeared so suspicious, 
that I sent the sail-maker to examine the old man more closely, when the lort piece 
was found concealed under his left arm, which was coveted by the cloak he wore of 
kangaroo-skin. This circumstance afforded me a good opportunity of showing them 
our displeasure at so flagrant a breach of the confidence we had reposed in them ; I. 
therefore went up to him, and, assuming as ferocious a look as 1 could, shook him 
violently by the shoulders. At first he laughed, but afterwards, when he found I was 
in earnest, became much alarmed : upon which, his two ions, who were both 
boys, wanted to go on shore ; this, however, was not itted until I had made peace 
with the old man, and put them all in good humour by feeding them heartily upon 
biscuit. The two boys were soon satisfied; but the old maw appeared ashamed and 
conscious of his guilt; and although he was frequently afterwards with us, yet he 
always hung down his head, and sneaked into the back-groundi 

We have the pleasure of meeting with our friend “ Jack” once 


more. 


had been on the deepest part of the 

days, had been tlysounded. . 
the we twenty-four natives, among whom was our friend 
Jack. "found us to go away, expressed great sorrow at our 
departure, y Jack, who was more than , but kept, as he 
pa od at adistance from his companions, and treated them with the greatest 
When the time came to send them on shore, he endeavoured to avoid 
Sioa, Sat eel, Sens Gh lait oo oe Sate ee hte shat woe pe. 
of he went into a boat on the opposite side of the brig, that was pre- 
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visit us whenever he chose, and to do as he pleased ; he always wore the shirt that had 
been given to him on the first day, and endeavoured to imitate every thing that our 
people were employed upon ; F neewne | the carpenter and sail-maker at their work : 
he was the only native who did not manufacture spears for barter, for he was evidently 
convinced of the superiority of our weapons, and laughed heartily whenever a bad and 
carelessly-made spear was offered to us for sale: for the natives, finding we took every 
thing, were not very particular in the form or manufacture of the articles they brought 
to us. He was certainly the most intelligent native of the whole tribe, and if we had 
remained longer, would have afforded us much information of this part of the country ; 
for we were becoming more and more intelligible to each other every day: he fre- 
quently accompanied Mr. Cunningham in his walks, and not only assisted him in 
carrying his plants, but occasionally added to the specimens he was collecting, 

The next morning (30th), the anchors were weighed, and the warps laid out, but 
from various delays we did not reach a birth sufficiently near the bar to make sail 
from, until the water had fallen too much to allow our passingit: the brig was there- 
fore moored in the stream of the tide. 

On a subsequent visit made to this spot by the “ Bathurst,” various 
inquiries were made for “ Jack,” of the individuals who had been in 
the habit of seeing him with the crew, but no one did understand, or 
would acknowledge that he understood, the meaning of the demand. 
Specimens are given of the language spoken by the different natives, as 
collected from various parts of the continent, but not in sufficient 
quantity to form any very rational theory on their difference or resem- 
blance. The character of the people is so unvaried, that they are, 
beyond a doubt, of the same race. It is the opinion of Forster, that 
they are not an original people, but of a Malay stock. In spite of 
this authority, we are strongly inclined to entertain a contrary opinion. 
Lieutenant Roe, formerly one of Captain King’s mates, and now em- 
ployed on the same coast in a further survey, in a letter written to his 
late captain, describes another interview he had had with the natives. 
He was struck by the presence among them of an individual who was 
clearly not of them, but, as he imagined, originally Malay. He marks 
the difference by a trait which indicates the entire absence of any 
relationship between the New Holland and the Malay races. 

On the second day of their visit, I was greatly astonished to see amongst them a 
young man of about twenty years of age, not darker in colour than a Chinese, but with 
perfect Malay features, and like all the rest, entirely naked: he had daubed himself all 
over with soot and grease, to appear like the others, but the difference was plainly 
perceptible. On perceiving that he was the object of our conversation, a certain 
archness and lively expression came over his countenance, which a native Australian 
would have strained his features in vain to have produced: the natives ap to be 
very fondof him, It seems probable that he must have been kidnapped when very 
young, or found while astray in the woods. | 

The principal part of the second volume is occupied by memoirs of 
very considerable scientific value. With the very small means pos- 
sessed by Captain King, we are really surprised that he should have 
eollected so much valuable scientific material. The most has been made 
of it by the able hands into which it has been put. Of the entomological 
department, it is sufficient to say, that the description of Captain 
King’s collection is by Mr. Macleay, the man who has carried genius 
into the science of which-he is the undoubted master. _—_ 
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TRUCKLEBOROUGH HALL. * 


This is an extremely piquant and ingenious satire on politicians of 
all parties and denominations. In its pages the aristocratical, gen- 
tlemanly, twaddling whig; the interested, profligate tory ; the demo- 
eratical declaimer; the pompous, empty man in office ; and though 
last, not least, the surfeited and satisfied high churchman ; all figuré 
in their most ludicrous phases—nor should we omit to mention, that 
the conceited utilitarian comes in for his share of ridicule > which, 
though brief, is of a pleasant pungency. Such a book is much to our 
tastes, as we infinitely prefer laughing at the extravagances of the 
world, to bewailing them; and think that we are fairly entitled to 
indemnify ourselves for the vexations inflicted upon us by certain com- 
mon plagues, by extracting merriment from them. It is wise to turn 
eur troubles to pleasures, if by any alchymy we can do so. It is iu 
the order of things that we should be fleeced by profligate Tories, 
tithed by oily parsons, bamboozled by Whigs, stunned by noisy Radi- 
cals, and preached into tranees by super-sage utilitarians,—and if we 
must suffer, can we do better than laugh? Whether we can do better 
or not, the author of Truckleborough Hall compels us to relax our 
muscles; and the crime, if ‘a crime it be, must lie at his door. While 
we bear testimony to his amusing powers, we must for the sake of our 
critical reputation observe, that his satire is not bottomed on philoso- 
phy. He has a nice perception of the ridiculous, but does not appear 
to possess the faculty of tracing the moral phenomena he diverts him- 
self with, to their true causes ; and sometimes blunders when he en- 
deavours to be most profound. We have observed in many men who 
have a quick perception of the ridiculous, that though irresistible in 
analysis—in taking things to pieces—they are utterly powerless when 
they apply themselves to combinations, to argument @ priori, to syn- 
thetical induction ; and that they are apt either to overlook principles 
altogether, or to make a very bungling use of them’ ‘They seem to 
find truth by the method of exhaustion, as thus—* this is false, and 
this is false, and this is false, I know ; and here is something, the qua- 
lity of which I do not recognize as falsehood, therefore I suppose it is 
truth; but what is to be done with it Icannot for the life of me 
imagine; nor de J much care.” These men find truth, as hogs grub 
up truffles, without enjoying the fruits of their discovery; or, like 
pointers, they serve to mark the place of the game which the sportsmen 
bring down ; and like the best of pointers, too, they occasionally make 
‘a most sober and imposing stand ata lark. This is occasionally the 
case with our author; we remark that he sometimes mistakés the 
game, and stands with raised paw and most sagacious air, on a false 
scent. But to say that he does not unite all qualities, that he is not 
at once Bentham and Voltaire, is no detraction. Such combinations 
are never seen in the world ; and a shrewd observer is to be valued, 
though he be not, at the same time, a profound philosopher. It is, in 
faet, a circumstance really creditable to the author, that we are induced 
to observe on his deficiency in philosophy, because his book is con- 
stantly suggesting philosophical on, though not founded on. 





* Trockleborough Hall, a Novel. 3 Vols. 8vo, ‘London, Colburn, 1827. 
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it. The principal personage in the work is Mr. North, a middle-aged 
and prosperous gentleman, who mistakes some common-places, with 
which he has stored his memory, for the principles of civil liberty; and 
fancies himself democratical, because he is secretly impatient of aris- 
tocratical superiority. This is the Scaramouch of the piece, and he 
is put ne" a variety of ridiculous motions. He stands for a 
borough, and makes speeches, such as professional patriots are wont 
to make, and sensible people love to laugh at. © He comes up to 
London, ignorant of the proprieties of places, and attends, in the capa- 
city of chairman, a meeting of the sovereign people, at the sign of the 
Pig’s Foot and Pie Crust, in Shoe-lane, where he meets such bad 
company, as gives his jacobinism a shock which it never recovers, and 
where he is made extremely uneasy, by the seditious language used 
by some of the thinking party. The police eventually make their 
appearance, and Mr. North escapes by the window, leaving a paper 
behind him containing notes for a delicate domestic arrangement, a 
treaty of marriage which he contemplated. The whole kingdom is 
convulsed with terror at the frightful conspiracy discovered at the 
Pig’s Foot and Pie Crust. Ministers show their accustomed 
“energy; guards are doubled, and ball-cartridge is served out, and 
above all, a hue and cry is raised after Mr. North. Assisted by some 
aristocratical friends, he escapes from London, but is apprehended at 
Litchfield, owing to his having allowed the coach to proceed without 
him, while he was ruminating on the inutility of cathedrals, and con- 
sidering in his mind the various absurdities of mankind. 

This is a stroke which we extremely relish, and we copy it for the 
delight of the tasteful reader— 

“ He looked up the street and down the street, and after some little 
hesitation, he walked towards the cathedral, and as the doors were 
open, he went in. He was struck with the magnificence of the build- 
ing, and he listened with some delight to the tones of the organ. But 
though his senses cheated him for a moment into admiration, he soon 
recollected himself, and, like a Westminster Reviewer, he could not 
help thinking that this cathedral was of no use. He endeavoured to 
make a calculation of the number of useful and substantial dwelling- 
houses, or cotton factories, which might have been built for the same 
money ; and thought that Bishop Hackett was very foolish to collect 
and expend twenty thousand pounds on repairing a useless fabric like 
this. From this speculation his mind took a start, and wandered as 
usual over all kinds of public abuses and political absurdities, and he 
had just come to the very nataral aud sagacious conclusion, that every 
thing had been going wrong for the last six thousand years, and that 
no one but himself had wisdom and virtue enough to rectify the world, 
when the striking of a clock reminded him that time had not been 
standing still, though Mr. North had; and a suggestion was brought 
to his mind, that the passengers had finished their dinner, and that 
the coach was pursuing its journey. This suggestion received strength 
from a sound of rattling wheels, and the blasts of a horn, which the 
trusty guard had i been blowing for some time, as a hint to the 
arene Savuieh The hint, however, was not understood, and the 

Mr. North is apprehended, and tried, and the jury, with that pro- 
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found wisdom and admirable discrimination which so often distinguish 
the verdicts of British juries, acquit him of treason, but find him 
“ guilty of getting out of the window,” as we have above described. 
The whole of the trial is excellent; it abounds with nice and quiet 
strokes of satire. We are tempted to give it entire. 

“ Every avenue to the court was crowded at an early hour, and we 
have heard from good authority, that ten guineas were offered and 
refused for a seat. ‘The public interest was excited to the highest 
pitch. At half-past nine the judge took his seat on the bench: the 
names of the jury were called over, and all the rest of the usual pre- 
liminaries were gone through with the greatest decorum. Then Stephen 
Bardolph North, Thomas Styles, and John Nokes were put to the 
bar, and the indictment being read, they all severally pleaded ¢ not 
guilty.’ The trial then proceeded. 

“ The counsel for the crown made a very beautiful and eloquent 
speech at the opening of the trial, and nothing but our fear lest its 
eloquence should eclipse that of Counsellor Babblethwaite, prevents 
us from giving it at full length. Suffice it to say, that he, the counsel 
for the crown, laid down the law most clearly, and spoke most can- 
didly on the subject of liberty: avowed himself a most sincere friend to, 
and even zealous admirer of, public discussion ; expressed himself as 
well aware that by free discussion only our liberties could be pre- 
served. He then went on to commend Magna Charta, and the bill of 
rights, and to disclaim all desire on his own part, or on the part of the 
government, to encroach on the unalienable liberties of the subject, 
which our ancestors had purchased with their blood; but still he 
could not help thinking, that the doctrines and opinions which had 
been broached of late, and imported into this country since, or about, 
the French revolution, were most dangerous to public freedom; and 
though he was a most decided admirer of reformation, yet he could not 
but reprobate innovation, and dread revolution. Much, therefore, as 
he regretted the painful necessity of any thing that appeared like 
coercive measures, yet the safety of the country was a matter of 
supreme concern, and so on. Then he drew a most tremendous 
picture of the French revolution, and quoted a great deal of Mr. 
Burke’s book, and he concluded by saying, that unless a public ex- 
ample were made of Stephen Bardolph North, John Nokes, and 
Thomas Styles, the nation must be ruined, and become a province of 
France. 

“ Witnesses were then called and examined; and it was proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the three prisoners had been seen 
at a pot-house in Shoe-lane. But this aniounted to very litte; inas- 
much as it was not felony to go to a pot-house in Shoe-lane, and 
inasmuch, also, as it was not quite _ to - _—— capacities, = 
such a fact was likely to endanger the pro succession, or make 
Great Britain a cn of France. The next, and indeed chief 
object, was to prove, or ascertain, what these people were doing at the 
Pig’s Foot and Pie Crust. Now, as it respected John Nokes and 
Thomas Styles, there was some considerable difficulty in proving any 
thing more than that they were in a room, where @ man was talking a 
great deal of nonsense, and that is not felony; as for their intentions, 
that was more than they could tell themselves, had they even been dis- 
posed to make confession. But as it respected Stephen Bardolph North, 
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it was proved that he was president of the meeting, and that he made 
his escape through the window, and that he was apprehended at last 
in Litchfield; and, above all, that a paper was found, which was 
supposed to have fallen from his hand, or his pocket, in his hurry or 
escape. This paper was now produced in court. The judge drew his 
spectacles over his nose, the barristers stood up and leaned across the 
table, and there was a general stretching of necks all over the court, 
and the counsel for the prosecution proceeded to . call witnesses to 
prove the paper to be in the hand-writing of Mr. North. 

“ The first witness called was Dr. Muffiechops, rector of Truckle- 
borough, who, after a considerable deal of difficulty, pushed his way up 
to the witness’s box ; forthwith the oath was administered, and 
the interrogation began. ‘To the first question there was no imme- 
diate answer. 

“ «Sneak a little louder, exclaimed the judge. 

* Poor Dr. Mufflechops had not spoken at all, he was so terribly 
out of breath by the exertion he had used, that he could not articulate 
a word. Soon, however, he recovered from his fatigue, and answered 
the interrogation which demanded his name, profession, and place of 
abode. The mysterious paper was handed to. him, and he was asked 
if he knew whose writing it was. To this he readily answered, that 
it was the writing of Mr. North, the prisoner. .The. examiner was 
satisfied ; but Mr. Counsellor Babblethwaite was not: therefore, he 
rose, and began to question the reverend doctor more minutely. 

“ «Have you ever seen the prisoner write ?’ | 

“ «Frequently, very frequentlywand I have received letters from 
him.’ 

“Can you read writing ?’ 

“ Dr. Muffiechops was greatly offended at such an inquiry, and 
growing red with anger, indignantly replied, ‘ Do you doubt it?’ _ 

“ Counsellor Babblethwaite calmly replied, ‘ Den’t be angry, Dr. 
Mufflechops, don’t be angry—you will do better to answer my question, 
than to put yourself in a passion. I ask you a very plain question, 
can you read writing?’ | 

“The doctor was more angry, and the counsellor was more de- 
lighted ; and as no answer was given to the question, Mr. Babble- 
thwaite proceeded. . | 

“« Don’t hurry yourself; take your time ; try to recollect, remember 
you are upon oath.’ . ; 

; “<T do not come here to be insulted; sir,’ replied the reddened 
octor. 

“The gravity of the judge interfered; ‘ You had better answer 
the question, though I must say it is rather superfluous.’ 

“The doctor bowed deference to a larger wig than his own, and 
said, in very distinct and emphatic tones, ‘ I.can read writing.’ 

“ The cross-examination proceeded. ‘Are you much in the habit 
of reading other persons’ writing, than your own?’ =~. | ) 

Pe much,’ replied the doctor, ‘ I frequently read other persons’ 
writing.’ | : t Steak. 

“* Very frequently; aye, I suppose, about once a week?’ 

“* * Quite as much as that—perhaps more.’ . at ba ins! 
“* You don’t preach more than once a week, I presume ?’ 
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“ The doctor was angry again; but as the last expression was not 
uttered in the tone of interrogation, he did not make any reply. 
The paper was handed to him again, with a request that he would 
look at it once more. 

“< Tam sure it is the writing of the prisoner at the bar,’ said the 
doctor,and retarned the paper to the cross-examiner. Mr. Babble- 
thwaite handed it back, and said— 

“¢ J will thank you to look at it once more, and to look at it more 
attentively, and try to recollect, whether you have not seen some 
writing by some other person very much like this. Let me request 
you to look very attentively at it.’ 

“ The doctor took the paper again, and looked at it very closely ; and 
while he was looking at it, he really began to have some doubts, as he 
has since said, whether he might not be mistaken as to the hand- 
writing; aud the more he looked, the more he doubted ; not that he 
would have had the slightest doubt or hesitation about the matter, 
had it not been urged upon him in such a questionable form. He 
had, however, sufficient self-possession, not to express the doubts which 
had been forced upon him by the cross-examiner’s importunity. At 
this period, a note was handed from the prisoner to his counsel, and a 
smile was exchanged, and the cross-examination ceased, and the paper 
was admitted to be the writing of the prisoner. It was then read 
aloud, for the edification of the court and the company. It was as 
follows :— , 

* « Hints and outlines for my address to L.S. 

“ ¢ First to touch a little on the absurdity of the distinctions of rank, 
&e., on natural equality, and on the power of the mind. Then to say 
something that shall guard against the machinations of G. 'T., not to 
mention his name, or to make any very pointed allusions, for fear, &c. 
Not to say any thing that may not be shewn to C. 8S. Establishment 
must of course be an after consideration. To say a word or two 
kindly and considerate for poor E. It will certainly be a change for 
her advantage. That is the greatest consideration. 

“Mem. G.T. must be put aside. He flatters Burke most pre- 
posterously.’ : 

‘“ When this tremendous document was read, a general shudder 
ran through the court ; the judge looked very grave, and some of the 
jury looked as if they were sitting on a barrel of gun owder, ex- 
pecting every minute to be blown up. Every body looke as if they 
thought that England had had a narrow escape from this most awful 
and appalling plot. The counsel for the prosecution brandished the 
paper most triumphantly, and his wife, who was in court, was now 
fully assured that she should soon be addressed as ‘ my lady.’ In 
addressing the jury, the prosecuting counsel observed, that it would 
be an insult to their understandings to affect to explain the meaning of 
the I. 

«Indeed, gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘ there is no obseuri 
whatever in the matter. This paper, as you may see, was not <vies 
for the public eye; it is not sufficiently disguised to pass for any thing 
else than what it really means. I cannot, indeed, enough admire the 
dexterity of my learned friend, who would endeavour to persuade a 
learned and reverend doctor out of his very senses. He certainly 
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shewed great ingenuity in that ; but I fancy that he has a harder task 
before him, to bend this stubborn document to mean any thing, but 
the rankest and basest treason. For my part, I seriously acknowledge 
that I have not the slightest imagination of more than one possible 
meaning. What is the address to L. S.? clearly the London Society. 
I mean, gentlemen, the society for constitutional information, or some 
such seditious purposes. Then follows the usual commencement of all 
manner of seditious harangues, that deceptive, dangerous, and sophis- 
tical position, the natural equality of mankind. That G. T. means 
our Most Gracious Sovereign George the Third, cannot admit of a 
moment’s doubt, or if there were a doubt, that is immediately removed 
by the language used at the end of this precious document. G. T. 
must be put aside.—Gentlemen of the jury, if this be not compassing 
the king’s death, I really do not know what is; and, then, think of 
the meanness and baseness of blaming the royal taste, for admiring so 
great a genius, and so bright a luminary as Edmund Burke.’ (The 
orator here looked round to see if Mr. Burke was in court.) ‘ But to 
return—a hint is here thrown out of the prisoner’s ambitious views. 
How deceitful is the human heart! He was flattering himself that 
his object was to rescue England from what he would call slavery; but 
do you not observe, that all this while, he has in view his own aggran- 
dizement, and is obviously preparing to seize the sovereignty for him- 
self; he is careful that no hint to that purpose shall reach the com- 
mittee of public safety; for that is what is intended by the letters 
C. S. Establishment, he says, is an after consideration. Look, 
gentlemen of the jury, look at the malice and wickedness of these 
revolutionists ; they seek to destroy all existing institutions, ar leave 
it to accident to form an establishment from their ruins. And, then, 
look at their hypocrisy and affected sensibility! That man, gentle- 
men of the jury, that man, who is, by his machinations, desiguing 
the ruin of his country, affects to speak tenderly for poor E., poor 
England, he means, for he afterwards adds, that the change will be 
for her advantage; but he affects to pity his poor country, and pitiable 
indeed would be our state, if we fell under such a tyrant as this 
man would be, pitiable’ &c. &c. | 

“ Thereupon the learned genflettiah launched out into a wide ocean 
of overwhelming eloquence, drawing tears from the eyes of all present, 
except the judge, who was used to that kind of thing, and the jury, 
who did not understand it, and the counsellors, who did not believe in 
it, and the prisoners, who wondered what he could mean, and when 
he would leave off. When the speech was finished, the juarymen stared 
at one another, as if they sought in each other’s looks an interpre- 
tation of their own thoughts. 

“ Mr. Babblethwaithe rose for the defence, and the juty were glad 
of it, for they had been almost frightened by the other’s eloquence, and 
quite puzzled by his logic. To say the truth, severalof them, who 
heretofore had and entertained a very respectable and comfortable 
opinion of their own understandings, uow began to question their own 
sagacity, and to fear that they were not quite such conjarors as they 
had formerly thought themselves. For till the learned barrister told 
them the meaning of the paper in court, they had not the 
idea of its tendency; and even after they had yy 
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dered how the learned gentleman should know. When indeed the 
paper was proved to be written by the prisoner North, and when it 
had been read, bat not interpreted, their only feeling was, that North 
was guilty of writing what could not be understood, and that the other 
two prisoners were guilty of hearing long speeches about nobody knows 
what. And, in good truth, the jury were in some measure partakers 
of their guilt. But Mr. Babblethwaite is on his legs waiting to be 
heard, and the jury in hopes of having their difficulties resolved. 
r,“* Gentlemen of the jury !’—Babblethwaite speaks ; ‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury! my client is very seriously accused, and very feebly 
defended. Feebly defended in one point of view, but werfully, and 
I trust, effectually, in another point. Feebly defended, so far as the 
wit of his advocate is concerned, but powerfully so far as his own 
innocence reaches. The learned gentleman who has addressed you on 
the subject of this terrible paper—by the way, I dare say, you did 
not think it terrible, till you heard its interpretation—the learned 
gentleman, I say, who has addressed you on the subject of this 
paper, expressed himself at a loss to conjecture what interpre- 
tation I could put upon it. He pretended to take it for granted 
that it could have but one meaning; he knew better: that was 
merely a professional trick; and if you have been much accus- 
tomed to sit as jurors, you must of course be up to it. I am sure 
ou will not be taken in by any such legerdemain. Gentlemen of the 
ury, I would seriously ask you, what has been proved against the pri- 
soner North? ‘Think what has been proved ; don’t be frightened out 
of your wits, and fancy that, because my learned friend is very eloquent, 
my client deserves to be hanged ; but only think what has been proved. 
Why two facts, which are neither treasonable, nor seditious, nor 
immoral. The first is, getting out of the window, which, by the way, 
is not so bad as getting in at a window; gentlemen of the jury, 
there is no law against getting out of window. The fact, however, 
that my client did get out of window is proved: that point I must 
concede, and leave him to take its consequences. The next fact 
proved is, that this paper was written by him; and what then? where 
is the harm of writing a memorandum about nobody knowc what? I 
say, abott nobody knows what; for I am very sure that you do not 
know the meaning of it, and I am not quite sure that the writer him- 
self knows. Look at the paper, see how carelessly it is written ; 
there, take it into your hands, it won’t bite, there’s no guillotine in it 
to cat off your heads. Look at that paper now, and try for a moment 
to forget that you have leard any thing said about its meaning, and 
then endeavour to guess what it is intended to signify. Do you think 
it is likely to set the kingdom together by theears? Do you think it 
will repeal the act of Settlement? Do you think it will unrobe jus- 
tice, or anfrock divinity? Does the court at St. James's tremble at a 
few capital letters picked ap out of a gentleman’s pocket, as he 
slipped éut of the window of the Pig’s Foot and Pie Crust, in Shoe- 
lane, Fleet-street ?-Gentlemen of the jury, niy learned friend e 
‘himself at a loss to conjecture what solution I could give of this paper 
he seemed to you to be convinced that a solution could not be given, 
and he professed himself prepared to be surprised, if any explanation 
should be attempted. Now, I will surprise him much more, by 
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offering no attempt at an explanation or solution. I will leave it to 
speak for itself. I will not gratify my learned friend, by interpreting 
my client’s memorandum-book ; I will not indulge curiosity with a 
piece of private history. The paper, I contend, proves nothing; and 
I therefore do assert and defy contradiction, that nothing whatever 
is proved against’my client, more than the simple fact, that he did most 
certainly get out at -window—a fact, for which the law has not yet 
made provision; and I earnestly and heartily hope, that my client 
will not be punished by an ea post facto law: indeed I am sure he 
will not. Gentlemen of the jury, I did intend to be very eloquent and 
pathetic; but my learned friend has given you quite enough of that 
sort of thing: and I hope and trust, that your verdict will teach my 
learned friend that plain matter of fact has more weight in a court of 
judicature, than quirks, quibbles, conundrums, and the pathetics.’ 

“The gentlemen of the jury were now more perplexed than before. 
They had taken it for granted, that there must be something seditious 
and treasonable in the paper: and yet when they heard it, and when 
they saw it, they could not discern where the mischief lay. One learned 
gentleman had, indeed, expounded it; but they could not make the 
interpretation fit; and when they were in hopes that another learned 
barrister would give a better interpretation, he bluntly said, that he 
would give none at all. ‘There was one more chance for them, in the 
summing up. ‘To this they gave all their attention. While the 
learned judge was speaking, they looked with all their eyes, and 
listened with pricked ears and open mouths, and endeavoured to look 
wise, and knowing; but it would not do; they could make neither 
head nor tail of the business. 

“The judge told them nothing but what they heard before, and 
recapitulated the evidence, and laid down the law, and told them to 
dismiss from their minds all that they had heard before they came 
into court; but they could not for their lives forget what they had 
heard, nor could they make out the meaning of what they were hearing. 
Then they listened, all in vain, to a variety of nice and minute dis- 
tinctions, and when at last it was left to them to decide, whether the 
prisoners at the bar were guilty or not guilty, one of the twelve dis- 
cerning men called out, with great simplicity and modesty, ‘ We will 
leave it to your lordship.’ Whereat the rest of the jury blushed most 
deeply: and his lordship, as if not liking the trouble of making a 
decision in so delicate a case, declined the task, and recommended the 
wiseacres to retire, if they could not otherwise make up their minds. 
To this recommendation they yielded, and when they had retired, and 
laid their heads together for about half an hour, they returned, and 
gave in a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty, for the prisoners John Nokes and 
Thomas Styles, and they found the prisoner North guilty of getting 
out of window.’ They were indebted to Mr. Babblethwaite for this 
refinement and distinction. The judge kept ‘his countenance most 
miraculously, and very condescendingly informed them, that the 
indictment did not charge the prisoner with getting out of window, and 
that such an act was no Semagennns of written’ 
unwritten. Immediately, th 5 on receiving thi sable } 
information, and or ei that they could not 
against him, they gave a verdict of Not 
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Mr. North’s pride, as we have already intimated, had been griev- 
ously wounded by the association of his respectable name with the 
low Patriots of the Pig’s-foot and Pie-crust, for Mr. North is an aris- 
tocrat at heart, and from this period his democratical fury cools, and 
he at least becomes, not indeed a moderate man, but an intemperate 
apostate—a thoroughly corrupt ministerialist. And this is the main 
error of the book ; the transition is too forced—too violent, and it is 
inconsistent with Mr. North’s character, which is painted as that of an 
honest, and well-meaning, though not wise man. The author was 
right in not making his hero decline from democracy to the hollow of 
whiggery, because, as when a body decends from one extreme height, 
it seldom rests at the bottom, but is carried by the momentum it has 
acquired, a good way up the opposite steep; so when men descend 
from one extremity, they never settle in the intermediate stage, but 
run some way up the contrary eminence. This is simply the law of 
nature, but the impulse of knavery is necessary to carry them to the 
very top of the opposite position; and the author does not intend his 
Mr. North to be considered as a rogue. He has here therefore, we 
think, miscarried. 

The other principal characters of the book are, a Doctor Muffle- 
chops, Lord Slender, Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, and Mr. Turnstile. 
Doctor Mufflechops is a delightful person ; he is a pursy high-church 
parson, who when he sees a fine field of ripe corn, asks, ore rotundo, 
“ How is it possible that the people can be discontented ?’—an anec- 
dote which alone speaks a character. We will, however, exhibit the 
Doctor speaking his character more at length in the following dia- 
logue with Sir Pertinax Pennyfarthing, a silly, conceited, wealthy 
baronet, who sets up for a man of taste; one of those, in a word, whom 
we are sure to meet at about every dinner party in London, of twelve 


or more. 
“<¢ Ah! Dr. Mufflechops,’ observed Sir Pertinax,‘ we live in most 


re is another account of a set of strolling 
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that none of the company could sing. Alas, for the good old times !— 
All these innovations are owing to French politics. * * * * * * * * 
It is a great grief to one’s mind to see so many now-a-days running 
into all manner of licentiousness, and promulgating most shocking 
opinions. Government is too lenient by half.’ 

«“<« But I have known, that even among the very opposition, there 
has been a gleam of good sense and sound judgment; but a gleam in- 
deed, for it soon passed away. [I will tell yow an anecdote, doctor, if 
you are not in a hurry?’ 

“« « By no means, Sir Pertinax, 1 am by no means in any hurry. I 
shall feel myself honoured by any such communication, and to say the 
truth I am glad, for the honor of human nature, to hear of any good 
trait even in the character of a whig or a jacobin. I am all attention, 
Sir Pertinax, I am all attention.’ 

“ « Why, it is indeed but a trifle, hardly worth naming; but the fact 
is, that I was once, by some accident or other, dining in company with 
some of the principal opposition members ; and after dinner the con- 
versation turned, as it naturally did in those days, and in such company, 
on the French Revolution; and I, but it is hardly worth mentioning, I 
happen just to observe, that the French Revolution was indeed a 
grand n§tional movement ; but, but, added I, but there is something 


“ ¢ W@l, sir, I then immediately added, but time will shew its con- 

sequence; and then one of the company, who was a great speaker in 

_immediately, in his way, was pleased to express himself de- 

cidedly of 1y opinion, and spoke very handsomely of my judgment. I 
forget his exact words, but he gave me credit for great sagacity.’ 

“« Ay, to be sure, and very justly, replied Dr. Mufflechops; “ you 
were cleaaty right.’ 

“<« Yes, yes; but I mention this, Dr. Mufflechops, to you in confi- 
dence; met so much for the sake of the compliment which was paid 
to me, as 10 shew you that, even among the opposition, there may be 
some sense of what is just and good.’ | 3 

“* A very interesting anecdote, Sir Pertinax; I am obliged by your 
condescension in having favoured me with it. Ay, ay, Sir Pertinax, I 
am quite o’ your way of thinking: I have no objection to an opposition, 
merely as in opposition, when they are alwaysin a proper minority, 
and when their language is temperate, and when they treat ministers 
with proper respect, and donot impede or clog the wheels of govern- 
ment, or attempt to make any alterations or innovations in the laws 
and customs of this happy realm ; but when they set up themselves as 
knowing better than every body else, and when they seek to agitate 
the public mind, and talk of government in irreverent language, and 
make a noise about what they call abuses, and the like, F then have 
I cn aa 

Nothing can r than the idea of an conveyed in 
this last paragraph. The first part of it paints “ his majesty’s oppo- 
sition” to the life, and we almost see Mr. Calcraft, et id genus omne, 
start from the canvas. How Dr. Mufflechops would have commended 
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the conduct of Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Ridley Colburne on the occasion 
of the grant for the Duke of Clarence. The other prominent character, 
Lord Slender, represents the gentlemanly twaddling whig, who just 
—_ against Tory ministers because it has been the custom in his family 
to do so. 

There is a love story, of course, after the simplest receipt, but for 
all other particulars concerning Truckleborough Hall, we must say 
“ enquire within,” quite satisfied that those who have sufficient intelli- 
gence to understand the book, will not repent of a more intimate ac- 
quaintanee with its pleasant contents. 


——-—— ~~ 











MUNSTER TALES.* 


Tue Irish and Scotch divide the department of novels as they do 
the army, the good things in India and in other British dependencies ; 
that is to say, pretty equal between them. We expect the English 
novelists, like the English haymakers,will quickly begin to cry out against 
the incursions of a race who work harder and cheaper than themselves. 
It has long been a complaint that Ireland was unknown ; a very accurate 
survey is now, however, being taken by the novelists of all its coasts ; the 
towns in their history are described with topographical exactness, and 
almost every village is statistically reported. Ina very short time we 
have had To-day in Ireland, two series of O'Hara Tales, O’Hara itsIf, 
Boyne Water, with many others, all illustrative of the manners of Ireland. 
Miss Edgeworth led the way, and continues at the head; and the 
Munster Tales, by an author fresh on the field, bring up the rear. 
The genius of Miss Edgeworth, in her portraits of lrishmen, perhaps 
cannot be excelled; but jt has awakened kindred genius apparently 
over the whole country. The author of the Munster Tales is of the 
same class of writers as the rest, for Irish novel-writing runs all in the 
same vein, like the Irish eloquence; and he is not only like the others, 
but he is as good. His book gives promise of even something better. 
He has all the talent of his compeers, and we augur that he will have 
it more under his own command. The tales are principally founded on 
tradition, and that chiefly of the fairy mythology. The longest tale, 
“ The Aylmers of Bally-Aylmer,” is, however, of this world, and a 
very clever one it is ; that is to say, in parts; asa whole, it is certainly 
a failure. Theauthor will be mightily om tony the publication of 
this first attempt. He will hear it much praised, but his publisher 
will inform him that it has been little sold. He will reflect on this 
paradox, and discover the cause to be, that though he has shewed in- 
dications of power which justify the praise of friends, yet that he has 
not so deliberately exercised and studied his resources as to combine 
them with any decided effect upon the feelings of his readers. He will 
know better the next time, when he takes the space of three volumes, 
how to stretch out his genius at full length. As we have an interest in his 
success, we wish to give hima hint. Mr. Banim’s wd of writing a 
novel is pretty much as if Mr. Arrowsmith or Mr. Si Hall were to 





* Holland Tide ; or Munster Popular Tales. London. 1827. 
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commence a map of Great Britain and Wales upon a scale of an inch 
toa hundred miles, and that by the time some twenty or thirty coun- 
ties were duly laid down, the geographer should discover that he had 
filled up his paper, and straight thereupon huddle up Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Lancashire, North Wales and South Wales, all into a miserable 
little corner, at the rate of five hundred miles to the breadth of a hair. 
The author of the Tales of the O'Hara Family writes a volume and a 
half on the scale of fifty volumes to the tale; in the few remaining 
pages he is, of course, obliged to make his explanations as fast and as 
confusedly as an innocent Irishman apologizes for his life. There 
will be found among our scraps a very.spirited dialogue between two 
potatoes, from the Munster Tales. We shall only do the author 
justice by quoting another passage here. 

Young Aylmer, the hero of the first story to which we have al- 
luded, bas unwittingly fallen among a gang of sheep-stealers. As he has 
been unintentionally witness of their proceedings, it is not probable 
that they will suffer him to depart alive. He consequently seizes the 
first opportunity of making his escape, and is pursued. The extract 
deseribes the chace. The idea at the end of the first paragraph 
betrays the author’s knowledge of human nature. It might be supposed 
that, under the circumstances, he would be thinking too much of 
himself to cast a thought ona huated hare. But we appeal to those 
experienced in flight, whether, in such a moment of excited sympathy, 
it was not natural for the idea to flash through the mind. 


‘* His only reliance was on a pair of vigorous limbs, which he forthwith 
applied to the best purpose possible, and which he might have calcu- 
lated on with very great rationality, had his hunters been altogether 
human. As it was, in spite of all his exertions, he found that they 
were gaining rapully upon him. He darted forward with renewed 
speed, and as he panted and stumbled on his course, in one of those 
glances of reflection, which even in the act of the most violent bodily 
exertion will sometimes flash upon the reason, he made a wordless re- 
solution within his heart, that he never would hunt or course a’ hare as 
long as he lived. | 
«Still he dashed forward headlong on his path, and still that horrid, 
sullen, twanging cry became louder and louder upon. his track, until 
it sounded in his ear, as the trumpet’s charge might be’ supposed to 
do in that of a soldier destined toa forlorn hope. The shouting of the 
animal’s masters, too, cheering their guide upon the game, became 
audible in the distance. With a failing spirit, Aylmer glanced on all 
sides as he bounded along, but could discern no means of even pos- 
sible protection. No stream, no tract of water by which he might 
baffle the ternble instinct of his four-footed enemy, not one of the 
an | contrivances by which he had heard and read this has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, here presented themselves.. His brain, his 
sight, his senses became confused, a fear like that which oppresses the 
dreamer in a fit of night-mare, lodged itself upon his heart, his will 
became_ powerless, and the motion which still hurried him along his 
path, might almost be.termed aig ig 1 He thought of nothing, 
e saw nothing, he heard nothing, but the fast approaching terrors in 


his rear, the heavy confident baying of the hound, and the fierce halloo- 
ing of his pursuers, Fortune seemed in every: way to conspire against 
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the devoted youth, fori rushing down a slight declivity of the heath, 
a small tuft of the weed came in contact with his foot, and flung him 
with considerable violence on the ground. He sprung to his feet again, 
but fell at the first effort to proceed ; his foot was maimed past all use. 
One thrill of utter despair shot through his frame, and the next moment 
a perfect indifference came over him. The shouts of the hunters were 
now almost close upon him, but, and he hardly trusted his sense, when 
it first informed him of it, there was another sound mingled with theirs, 
He started to his feet and stood erect in spite of his hurt; he heard the 
sound distinctly, it was the dash of waters on his left. Clasping his 
hands together, and offering, in one flashing thought, as fervent a 
thanksgiving as ever passed sinner’s lips, he staggered towards the spot. 
Coming sudden over the brow of the hill he beheld, immediately 
before him, a small river, broken in its course by several ledges of rock, 
and flinging itself in masses of white foam into a kind of basin, whose 
surface the full winter’s moon had lighted up with its gladdening 
influence, so as to shine ‘ like a welcoming’ in the student’s eyes. The 
banks of the stream were fringed with drooping sallows, and a dark 
angle close to where he stood, seemed to offer the closest and securest 
mode of concealment that he could desire. Without a moment’s 
thought or waving, he slipped down the bank, and seizing one of the 
twigs, plunged himself, all reeking with perspiration as he was, into the 
cold, freezing November flood. 

‘«‘ He had not been in this situation long enough to feel the mconve- 
nience of the transition, when his anxieties were renewed by the approach 
of his pursuers. Creeping under the screen of the hanging sallows, 
and still clinging to the twig which he had preeped, he remained up to 
his chin in the water, imitating the action of some species of water fowl, 
when conscious that they are under the eye of the fowler. From this 
concealment, completely re a as he was, in a piece of impene- 
trable shade, he could see his bandy-legged, shag-eared foe, bound 
fiercely to the bank immediately above him. The animal stopped short, 
snorted, looked across the stream, and whisked his head, with an action 
of impatience and disappointment. He ran up and down the bank, 
his nostrils expanded, and bent to the earth, and snuffed long and. 


argumentatively about the very spot where Aylmer had descen In 
a few seconds after he heard the voices of the mountaineers at the top 


of the hill.” 








DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND RED RIVER.. 


Tae sources of this extraordinary river have been successively in 
the possession of the French and the English without having been 
discovered. A number of travellers have attempted to find them, 
bat have been deterred by the numerous dangers and difficulties, 
which abound in this uncivilized part of the world. Many expe- 
ditions haye been fitted out in vain, by different governments, witlr 
a view to accomplish this object: of late years, two have been sent 
by the United States, which were not more successful than former 
ones. . The first-was conducted by Mr. Pike, the other by Gene- 
ral Cass, governor of the Michigan territory. The honour of suc- 

ing in this difficult enterprise was reserved for M. J. C. Bel- 
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trami, an Italian, possessing the traveller’s virtues, undaunted 
courage and untiring perseverance, who, determined to devote his 
life and fortune to the attainment of his object; and not in the 
least disheartened by the entire failure of others, M. Beltrami resolved 
npon outdoing his predecessors, This determination alone would have 
heen highly creditable to M. Beltrami; he, however, put it into exe- 
cution, in a manner truly heroic. He left Italy alone, crossed the 
Atlantic, and betook himself to Pittsburg, from whence he followed 
the course of the Ohio and entering the Mississippi, ascended that nver 
up to the fort of Saint Anthony. From fort St. Louis to fort St: 
Anthony, M, Beltrami had proceeded by a steam boat, which, on his 
arrival at the former place, he found attempting, for the first time, the 
navigation of the Mississippi. M. Beltrami describes himself as particu- 
larly amused by the delight and astonishment expressed by the savages, 
in every possible way, at the sight of a boat making its way against 
the current, without either oars or sails. His amusement was, how- 
ever, purchased at the expense of considerable danger: indeed, the 
risk and difficulty which the boat encountered, prevented any second 
attempt of this description. The commandant of St. Anthony and 
several others, attempted to convince M. Beltrami that he was going to 
seek a certain death, and endeavoured to persuade him to return; 
but he was not to be turned from his project. He directed his course 
to the north-west, and ascended to the source of the river St. Peter ; 
then turning to the north, and advancing into the middle of an immense 
desert plain, he arrived at Lord Selkirk’s settlement. There, again, 
fresh attempts were made to dissuade him from his enterprise; but 
his resolution was not to be broken, and he continued his course 
across the plain to a point of Red or Bloody River, This river sepa- 
rates the Sioux and the Chipaways: it is socalled, on account of the 
incessant and murderous warfare which these savages carry on upon its 
banks. M. Beltrami provided himself with a little canoe of bark, 
with the intention of proceeding in it to the source of Red River. 
Here he was unable to find a person willing to accompany him as a 
guide ; at length, after considerable difficulty, he met with two Indians, 
and made an arrangement with them. These were two Chipaways, 
who had left one half of their tribe hunting in the plain, and were on 
their way to join the other half on Red Lake, where they were em- 
ployed in fishing. A few days after M. Beltrami had set out, accom- 
panied by his guides, the little party was surprised by the Sioux, who 
fired upon them ; the guides, one of whom was wounded, immediately 
took to flight, and left the traveller to work his way alone as well as 
he could. Undismayed by the solitude and dangers of these vast 
deserts, he continued his journey with additional energy. He was 
ignorant of the manner of managing his canoe against the current ; 
but, in spite of this, he would not retrace his steps. He preferred to 
travel on foot along the river, with his canoe on his Me awmaneee, 
nature of the bankallowed. Thus, after five days of excessive fatigue, 
he arrived at Red Lake. In the neighbourhood of Red Lake, M. 
Beltrami discovered several other lakes, which were previously un- 
known. In these lakes he found the women of the Indians who we 
fishing below at Red ii sak loyed in gathe 

of wild rice, with which these Rew rt ~ ‘The 
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boats ; the women go amongst it, and thresh it with clubs: if the seed 
fall into the boats, it is well ; if into the water, the abundance of rice 
is such, that the waste is not regarded. 

From these lakes M. Beltrami, continuing his journey with the same 
ardour and the same patience, arrived at the highest elevation of 
North America, and there his labours were abundantly rewarded, and 
all his desires accomplished. At the top of an insulated hill, which 
overlooks the whole country that surrounds it, he found a lake, three 
miles in circumference, in the form of a heart. This lake is the most 
southern source of Bloody River, and the northernmost source of the 
Mississippi, both of which were hitherto unknown. This little lake is 
thus the parent of two great rivers, whose waters descend on the one hand 
to the Frozen Ocean, and on the other, to the Gulph of Mexico. The 
original stream of the Mississippi makes its way with difficulty 
through reeds and weeds, of almost impenetrable thickness, and falls 
into the Tortoise Lake. M. Beltrami was unwilling to risk his canoe 
at the very spot where the source springs ; but at the Tortoise Lake he 
embarked, and determined to adhere to the course of the Mississippi, 
until it arrived at the ocean. ‘Thus he arrived at New Orleans, after 
having made a discovery which, in the present state of that part of 
the world, was deemed impossible ; and having descended this great river 
in its whole length—a course of not less thnn one thousand leagues. 

_M. Beltrami is distinguished by a rare activity—he explored, in a 
few months, regions which took his predecessors years to traverse: and 
now, after all his fatigues, he has published an account of his travels, 
with the same rapidity that he performed them. This work was pub- 
lished on the scene of action, at New Orleans, and excited very consi- 
derable attention. It was considered, with justice, one of the most 
curious publications that had appeared in the United States. It would 
be, indeed, difficult to combine more amusement and instruction in a 
single volume. The description of the scenery through which he 
passed, is written with much talent: the usages, manners, and the 
religious ceremonies of the different tribes, are painted to the life: 
and the details of his arduous voyage are recounted with evident 
relish and perfect candour. His style is original and brilliant, and 
a rich and fertile imagination gives a vast charm to his composition. 
The reception of his work at New Orleans, when it made its appear- 
ance, was almost enthusiastic. The Senate, the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and all the literary and scientific societies of Louisiana, 
addressed letters of congratulation to M. Beltrami; and. the jour- 
nals of the country filled their columns with his praises. One of these 
Reviews makes an observation in honour of Italy, the country of 
M. Beltrami, which, for the sake of its justice, and out of the respect 
we feel for the numerous excellent individuals, whom a bad govern- 
ment has driven from its shores to seck hospitality in foreign lands,* 


we shall transcribe. 


“1t is a remarkable circumstance, that all the discoveries in this 





western world have been made by Italians ; Columbus, Americus Ves- 
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putius, Cabotto,Verassani. At the same time that M. Beltrami, actuated 
by the noble enthusiasm which inspired those illustrious men, was 
penetrating among dangers of all kinds towards Hudson’s Bay, disco- 
vering the sources of the Mississippi, and the communication between 
the Icey Ocean and the Gulph of Mexico, another Italian, celebrated 
in Europe, M. Belzoni, was visiting Africa, ascending the Niger, 
and thus working for the glory of his country—a strange destiny, 
indeed! In ancient times, the Romans over-ran the world as con- 
querors, and dictated laws to nations; at present their descendants, 
groaning under the yoke of those barbarians, so well depicted by 
Tacitus, cross the seas, and penetrate to the most distant regions, for 
the purpose of enriching the world by their discoveries and observa- 
tions. It may be truly said, that M. Beltrami’s work is the only one 
giving a full knowlege of the Mississippi, and of the tribes living on 
its banks. Before he discovered the real sources of that great river, 
as many names merely were given to it, as it has outlets. The White 
Bear Lake, the Leech Lake, the Red Cedar Lake, were disputing with 
each other the honour of being the source of the finest river in the 
world ; and Messrs. Pike and Schoolcraft that of having discovered it. 
When we reflect that a stranger, assisted by only a few interpreters, 
has done more alone, than all the expeditions undertaken, at great 
expense, by government ; when we think of the dangers to which he 
has been exposed, the toil and fatigue he has endured, the obstacles of 
all kinds which he has had to surmount, to achieve such an undertaking, 
we cannot help admiring the perseverance and courage of that distin- 
guished individual, and regretting that the glory of the enterprize does 
not belong to one of our own citizens.” 

All this praise only proved a fresh stimulus to the exertions of the 
traveller. The desire of making useful and important discoveries 
induced him to penetrate the desert parts of Mexico, where fortune 
had in reserve for him fresh success. He made there a collection of 
highly valuable curiosities, the most singular of which is a manuscript 
which he found in an ancient convent in the interior of this country. 
In two letters which M. Beltrami has written to the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique,and with a perusal of which he has favoured us, we find some 
information on this subject. 

“It is the Gospel, or at least the gospel of the monks, the 
conquerors, translated into the Mexican language by Montezuma, 
who alone of all his family escaped the massacres of the conquest, 
and was converted to the Catholic faith. It is a large volume in folio, 
in a beautiful hand-writing, on paper of the bark of Magney or Agave, 
in polish equal to parchment, and in suppleness superior to papy- 
rus. It is a remarkable monument, as I believe, of the ancient lan- 
guage of Mexico, by means of which the learned men of Europe, by 
comparing it with other MSS. of oriental languages, may bring to 
light the hidden origin of ‘the people who inhabit this country.” 

In the second letter there are more ample details on the same 
subject. 

“ In order that this translation of the Gospel might become useful 
to the monks who were to study the Mexican language, and to preach 
it among the aborigines, it was n first to teach the Neophite 
Montezuma, to turn the Aztec hieroglyphics into Roman characters— 
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that is to say, it was necessary to initiate him into our alphabet. 'This: 


was done, and I found the rough copies of the progressive lessons 
which he took for that purpose, written on the twelve large leaves of 
their papyrus; they are pasted together, and formed a thick paste- 
board, of which the cover of the manuscript was formed. ‘They still 
form a part of it. I have only detached them as carefully as possi- 
ble, in order to present to the curious and learned, a new historical 
oe illustrating an apprenticeship, which is without a pre- 
cedent. 

“ While it forms a fresh proof of the authenticity of the manu- 
script, it is also calculated to awaken conjectures important to the 
republic of letters. - - - It affords strong presumption that the 
hieroglyphics of Eastern Asia, at some time which it is impossible to 
trace, passed Behring’s or Arican’s Straits, became diffused over the 
north western regions of America, and that afterwards, travelling 
southward with the tribes who either emigrated thither, or communi- 
cated to those residing there, by casual intercourse with the western 
nations, were at length firmly transplanted into those immense regious 
now known under the name of Mexico. In this manuscript, therefore, 
and the accompanying initiatory lessons, we discover the first western 
entrance, if I may use the expression, through which the explanation 
of the hieroglyphics of antiquity, in intelligible signs, that is to say 
in cyphers and letters, may find its way into Europe ; whereas the 
learned of all ages have constantly sought it in the East, especially 
in Egypt and Assyria. 

“Ina former letter I forgot to inform you of another interesting 
discovery, which has assisted me in my endeavours to illustrate the 
manuscript. I found (also in a convent), and had the good fortune 
to obtain possession of, fourteen small pictures, painted by an able 
Aztec artist, upon sheets of paper, composed. of the bark of the palm- 
tree. They represent, in figures and in hieroglyphics, the creation of 
the first king of Mexico in the Champ de Mars, and the reigns of all 
his successors, up to the time of the conquest. Montezuma, the trans- 
lator of the Gospel, is painted at the end, in a sort of episode, for- 
maly embracing the Catholic religion. The fact that he was the ouly 
male of his family saved from the massacre of the Nocte Triste, in 
which his three brothers, sons, like himself, of the great emperor Mon- 
tezuma, perished, is an additional proof of great cogency, that the 
monks Conquistadores regarded him as a fit and powerful instrument 
for setting in motion the mighty springs of proselytism. Of these 
springs, the translation of the Gospel was the first, and not the least 
important. It was the more necessary, because, as the maxims of 
that sacred book, when not perverted and disfigured by an alliance 
with state policy, are in conformity with the good morals of all natious, 
it afforded the only means of effecting a cordial reconciliation between 
the Mexicans and their conquerors. Without this reconciliation, the 
priests would never have been able to make the hopes of Paradise 
serve as an inducement to them to embrace the faith they preached. 
These simple and unoffending people frankly said, that they did not 
wish to go where there were any apostolic Spaniards ; inferring, natu- 
rally enough, from all they had suffered, and were suffering, that 
nothing but misery could await them ina place inhabited by their 
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tormentors. In order, therefore, to give the greatest possible weight 
and authority to this translation, it was necessary to find a translator 
who had embraced the true faith, and who, at the same time, pos- 
sessed the love and confidence of the people. These conditions could 
not be found better united than in the person of the prince.” 

We hope that the reception which M. Beltrami’s “ Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi’? has met with, will induce him to make it 
known in this country; and, in addition, to give to the world the 
details of his subsequent adventures. 
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ist. In days of yore there were only seven wise men in the world; 
now, as old Burton has it, there are scarcely as many fools. When 
there were only seven wise men in the world, their sayings were 
recorded for their rarity; and now that there are not seven fools in 
the world, their speeches are entitled to the same distinction. Wisdom 
being at present as plentiful as blackberries, I look upon it as a great 
piece of good fortune, when, in the course of my reading, I meet 
with a fool, and I consider that in embalming him in these deathless 
pages, I render a great service to posterity, which, deprived of 
examples by “the march of intellect,” would, but for such care, be 
apt to deem the fool a fabulous being like the roc or krakan, the 
mermaid or the centaur. In times when folly was abundant, we may 
_ remark, that no one noted it; but now observe the eagerness with 
which we fix on any instance of absurdity, and hold it up to the 
admiration of the world. This sufficiently shows the rarity of the 
thing. Wisdom has become on the other hand common-place, and 'no 
one regards it. Ienvy the French traveller, who entered in his journal, 
“ Conversed with the learned men of Padua—What fools!” What a 
happiness to have met with an university of fools—a flush of fools. 
If now-a-days we can spring’ a single bird, we account ourselves 
fortunate, and that after beating the bushes of books and journals 
for days together. Mauch that is, comparatively speaking, weak and 
silly, is indeed to be found; but the decided, original, truly British 
character of root is becoming more and more: scarce ; it is wing 
the ptarmagan, and will soon after the -opening of the London 
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calves, I took up the report with the expectation of discovering 
something curious, and was not disappointed. It having been proposed 
to petition for the continuation of the principle of the existing Corn 
Laws, 

“ The honourable Mr. Winn, in seconding the resolutions, observed, 
that during the short period he had sat in the House of Commons, he 
had witnessed the presentation of many petitions unfavourable to the 
agricultural interest, and in some instances accompanied with not the 
most respectful language; whilst he had regretted the absence of 
petitions in favour of agriculture. Any alteration for the general 
good, he should not object to; but experiments upon a subject like 
that of the Corn Question, were dangerous ; they might be made 
upon Silk or upon Shipping, but he must deprecate the contem- 
plated experiments in the alteration of those laws—laws which 
had been productive of much prosperity. If competition was 
complied with by the allowance of importation of corn into this 
country, such must be limited, except for bonding. ‘The agricultural 
interest was a Vital interest, which ought not to be tampered with— 
try experiments (said the honourable member) with any other 
question, but leave that of agriculture alone. He did not think 


the owners and occupiers of land would be justified in requiring an, 
average of eighty shillings before importation was allowed: he would 


rather say, let seventy shillings be the price.” 
- Nothing can surpass this; the substance of which is, “do what you 
like with my neighbour, but by no means meddle with mé. Try what 
experiments you pleas¢.on manufactures, but spare the ne  Pigneag 
interest, because they are my interests, and therefore of the very 
first importance; and as they have been productive of my prosperity, 
it would be the greatest of all calamities—that is, a calamity to me, 
to disturb them, for surely heaven and earth would come together if 
it should so fall out that I should not get my rents.” | 

This honourable gentleman and integral part of the collective 
wisdom, in continuation, touched on a very pathetic topic. He 
remarked that the agriculturists lived so far apart, that they conid 
not assemble .to discuss their grievances; which reminds one of 
Sheridan’s: joke that the mile stones were the worst used things 
in the world, for that they could not, consistently with their characters, 
meet to talk over their troubles.— . 

‘ In‘conclusion, the ‘honourable member said, that if the inhabitants 
of this country were to be deprived of employment, to transfer the 
profits of the soil into the hands of foreigners, dreadful would 
be the consequence, One, tor yet five prisons, would not be sufficient : 
men rende desperate by hanger were not to be controlled; and it 
would be impossible to correct the mischief that would ensue from the 
distresses that would follow the free and unlimited importation of 
foreign corm”) = r, p43 d¢ageaee 
_ When before did the landholders feel any apprehensions of mischief 
from the hunger of multitudes? and when before did game-preservers. 
look upon the “00 ils as-a serious consideration? |= ~~ 
mip») Ress oe , deau, gives the remarksof Napoleon 
on the formation of his code of laws, and makes him deliver himself 
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in this maudlin strain on the proposal that civil death should dissolve 
marriage. “What! when a criminal has been transported, are not 
justice and public vengeance sufficiently satisfied? If not, better put 
him to death. Then his wife may raise a altar of turf in her 
garden and retire there to weep.” Bonaparte was, unfortunately 
for the mirth of the world, not such a fool as to talk in this delicious 
strain. He knew very well, that wives never do raise altars of turf 
in their gardens, and that when they go into their gardens, it is to do 
something more to the purpose than weeping. The proposed law that 
exile should dissolve marriage was however a bad law; not because it 
deprived wives of the opportunity of raising turf altars, and the 
recreation of running themselves body and bones out at the eyes, over 
them, but because it, in too many cases, would have offered a premium 
for crime; for how many men, monsters they should rather be called, 
would rejoice in a transportation which would fairly rid them of their 
amiable wives. Some of the ladies, we allow, might rather approve of 
Napoleon’s idea of putting the wretches to death at once, and of the 
turf altar, and the weeping and all that, but the gentlemen would 
surely prefer the less sentimental proceeding. 


— In one of Mr. Canning’s speeches against reform, he raises this 
childish question—which may be started in opposition to every im- 
provement :-— 


“ Whether I, born as I am (and as I think it my good fortune to 
be) under a monarchy, am quite at liberty to consider myself as 
having a clear stage for political experiments; whether I should be 
authorized, if I were convinced of the expediency of such a change, 
to withdraw monarchy altogether from the British Constitution, and 
to substitute an unqualified democracy in its stead: or whether, what- 
ever changes I may be desirous of introducing, I am not bound to 
consider the constitution which I find as at least circumscribing the 


range, and, in some measure prescribing the nature, of the improve- 
ment.” 


The obvious reply is, that the mere accident of our finding a par- 
ticular state of things does not bind us to perpetuate it. Our inquiry 
is, whether that state is the best adapted to our welfare; and if it is 
not so, we should alter it, having regard to nothing but our conve- 
nience and advantage. The absurdity of Mr. Canning’s question 
may be illustrated by a paraphrase. Let us suppose him to have 
drawn his first breath in a pig-stye, and when it is proposed to him to 
provide himself with a more comfortable abode, to ask— 


‘ Whether I, born as I was (and as I think it my good fortune to 
have been) in a pig-stye, am quite at liberty to consider myself as 
having a clear stage for architectural experiments; whether I should 
be authorized, if I were convinced of the expediency of such a 
change, to withdraw the native mud altogether, and to substitute 
deal floors and Turkey carpets in its stead: or whether, whatever 
changes I may be desirous of introducing in my dwelling, I am not 
hound to consider the stye which I find as.at least circumscribing. the 
range, and in some measure prescribing the nature, of the improve- 
men St ey ey he eee 
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- = In the article on Counsel for Prisoners, in the last Number of 
the Edinburgh, this extraordinary idea is suggested :— 


“ Howard devoted himself to his country. It was a noble example. 
Let two gentlemen on the ministerial side of the House (we only ask 
for two) commit some crimes which will render their execution, a 
matter of painful necessity. Let them feel and report to the House, 
all the injustice and inconvenience of having neither a copy of the 
indictment, nor a list of witnesses, nor counsel to defend them. We 
will venture to say, that the evidence of two such persons would do 
more for the improvement of the criminal law, than all the orations 
of Mr. Lamb, or the lucubrations of Boccaccio. Such evidence 
would save time, and bring the question to an issue. It is a great 
duty and ought to be fulfilled,—and in ancient Rome it would have 
been fulfilled.”——-P. 92, No. 89. 


Doubtless B————. and Sir W C are the two identical 
ministerial members who, as desired by the Reviewer, have nobly re- 
solved to devote themselves to the public good, and to deserve hanging. 
Thus, all those questionable transactions which have drawn down 
so much odium on these illustrious senators, have been in fact part of 
their plan for trying experimentally the operation of the laws. They 
have, however, done the thing so extremely well, that their execution 
would scarcely be a matter of “ painful necessity” to any but them- 
selves. 

3d. A curious case occurred yesterday at Bow-street. A man was 
brought before Sir Richard Birnie, for attempting to pass a coun 
terfeit half-sovereign, and a bad shilling. He pleaded innocence, 
mentioned the name of the person who had paid him the money, and 
produced a neighbour, who gave testimony as to the respectability of 
his character; but Sir Richard looked grave, and despatched an 
officer to search the prisoner’s house, with a special and sagacious 
injunction to observe the kind of tools that he might find init. In 
the mean time Sir Richard seems to have determined, that it was a 
case of uttering bad money, and to have resolved to detain the 
accused ; but luckily, some one suggested that it would be as well to 
ascertain first that the money was bad. This truly original idea, 
which would never have occurred to a magistrate, was adopted; the 
half-sovereign was subjected to the usual tests, and found a good one! 
Still, however, there was the case of the shilling to be dealt with, 
and though Sir Richard would not commit the man for merely tendering 
a bad shilling, he refused to restore it to him (which the prisoner 
requested, in order that he might obtain another for it from the person 
who paid it to him) until it should have been clipped ; and he ordered 
accordingly that it should be forthwith cut in twowith the shears. This 
operation was therefore performed, and the shilling was discovered to 
be good! ‘he prisoner might here have a little surprized Sir Richard 
Birnie, by turning round, and laying an information against him for 
the crime of clipping his majesty’s coin. 

_ 5th. There is a caut in the newspapers which passeth human under- 
standing. The Chronicle of to-day having announced that Mr. 
Wynn has given one of his writerships as a prize to be contended for 
by the boys at Westminster School, observes, that “ this donation of 
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Mr. William Wynn will speak for itself—~it appears eminently to com- 
bine gratitude towards the seat of his own education, and munificence 
in the disposal of his patronage, with very enlarged views of policy 
towards British India.” How these enlarged views of policy 
towards India are made apparent by the donation, for the life of us 
we cannot discover. The Chronicle would have acted judiciously had 
it allowed the donation to “ speak for itself,” as it says it is fully able 
to do, instead of speaking of it in such rhodomontade terms.* 

Sth. We once heard a man ambitious of literary fame boast, that 
he used at one time to write a good deal in the “ various newspapers 
and periodicals;” but, “Sir,” he added, « it is really so expensive, 
that though I had a pretty good fortune, I could not stand it. If 
you will believe me, The Morning Post charged me 12/. 14s. for the 
insertion of one of my very best articles, though it was scarcely a 
column in length.” This was amateur writing; amateur acting, if 
we may judge from the subjoined advertisement extracted from The 
Times of this day, is even more expensive to the parties, that is, if 
they are ambitious of the first parts :-— 


“ To TueatricaL AmMAtevrs.—A lady of respectability is about 
to take a Benefit at one of the Theatres Royal, on which occasion 
the Tragedy of Othello will be performed, with a popular Entertain- 
ment, ‘To prevent unnecessary trouble, the following terms are re- 
spectfully submitted :—The parts of Othello and Iago, 20/. each, for 
which tickets will be given to the full amount. Other Parts, according 
to their consequence, will be disposed of. Letters, post paid, ad- 
dressed to R.M. at Mr. West’s library, 81, Great Portland-strect, 
Portland-place, will be immediately attended to.” 


As all the parts are priced according to their consequence, some, of 
course, are to be had on very moderate terms. An Emilia will, we 
suppose, go for half-a-crown; a Roderigo for a whole one; and an 
officer’s commission, or the Doge’s dignity, may probably be had for a 
shilling. ‘The idea of thus putting up the parts for sale does great 
credit to the ingenuity of the lady; and she would favour the world 
with some curious evidence of ambition, if she would publish a list of 
the prices at which the various characters let. We should “ admire 
te know”? the price of Desdemona, and to what length an aspiring 
youth would go for the Lieutenancy of Michael Cassio. We would 
here just hint to one or two of the amateur actors that they would do 
well to resist the exaction of any charge for their acting, as they may 
expect at last to find their own value, like the dunghill in Gray’s 
Inn-lane. Our readers, like the sultan in the Arabian Nights, inquire 
how did the dunghill in Gray’s Inn-lane find its own value? why thus. 
For a long time the different parishes paid for the removal of 
their dust, just as amateur actors pay for the exhibition of their 
awkwardness, and the dustman made an immense depot of dust in 
Gray’s Inn-lane and sold at a good profit as manure, that, for 
accumulating which, as worthless rubbish, he had been paid. 
The parish (we think of Marylebone) having learned that the 
dustman made some money of his dust, suggested, when next the 





* We find that this stroke is not of Chronicle origin ; but it deserves the disgrace 
of it, for inserting such stuff without acknowledgment of its source. i 
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eontract was to be renewed, that he ought to make no charge for the 
dust. He acceded. At the expiration of that contract, the parish, 
which had now some vague idea that its rubbish was of valac, required 
the dustman to pay for the dust; he demurred; they threatened to 
put it up to auction, and he instantly offered a large yearly sum for 
it. Thus it would be with some amateur actors, were they to be rated 
according to their value. Rubbish they undoubtedly are, but as 
rubbish they are worth a good price, and as rubbish they would obtain 
it. What houses Mr. R.C. used to draw! Very bad acting is extremely 
attractive. We could name another more patrician character, who 
is not now required to pay for his parts—who is at present in the 
condition of the Marylebone dust when it was taken gratis, but who, 
like that dust, might be at a premium. They say that he seldom fails 
to fill the theatre which he honours with his performance. 

9th. We take an infinity of trouble to prevent the Hindoo widows 
from indulging in their ancient custom, sanctioned by the wisdom of 
ages, of burning themselves, while we suffer another kind of self 
immolation to be practised under our very noses. It is shocking that 
the legislature should allow loyal old gentlemen to make sacrifices of 
their lives by attending Royal funerals in the depth of winter. ‘Two 
or three distinguished men have already died of assisting at the Duke 
of Yoik’s funeral, and many are now lying in a dangerous state, and 
the ground work of disease is laid which will probably sweep some 
more off before the spring is past. What is one widow, burnt sur le 
champ, compared with this number destroyed by cold? Propriety, 
loyalty, affection, required the hazard, you will say; the widow 
urges the same pleas. No old woman of the east could be more fixed 
in her resolution to encounter the flames, than our venerable Chancellor 
was resolved to dare the cold from his respect for the departed, 
Where was Mr. Buxton, and where were the other two or three 
gentlemen of the profession of humanity when this purpose was 
avowed? Not a hand was stretched forth to prevent the sacrifice 
of an old woman on the banks of the Thames, while heaven and 
earth would be moved for one on the banks of the Ganges! This 
scandal must be obviated. Mr. Alderman Wood must move in the 
House of Commons for a report of the number of old gentlemen who 
have killed themselves by attending royal funerals; and measures 
niust be taken to prevent the recurrence of these rash actions. The 
Chancellor only escaped by a miracle, that is to say, by a hat. The 
dean and chapter, who are interested in a fallof bishops, provided 
no matting for the feet of the mourners, which encountered the cold 
stones. Lord Eldon, as all the world has been told, prudently stood 
on his chapeau. One good turn deserves another; he had borne it 
long enough, and it was but fair that it should bear him at a 

inch, 
Z — If we are to believe some of our critical brethren, they do 
mighty odd things. In the advertisement of a book called “the Story 
of a Life,” is a voucher of merit, quoted from the Monthly Review 
in these exact words :-— 

“ We involuntarily follow, and smile, and weep, and recover 
‘again, and pause in wonder at the skill of the magician whose wand 
has such strange influence over our faculties.”—Monthly Review. 
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Poor gentleman! it must be strange to see him in such a strait; 
following, and smiling, and weeping, and recovering again, and 
pausing. Here is a reviewer with a heart, with fine sensibilities ; when 
will any of our graceless crew have to say that they “weep and 
recover again,” faint and come to, over their reading. By the way 
that same “magician,” the author of the Story of a Life, has to 
answer for a matvellously silly book* on Germany, surfeitingly 
crammed with cant. The writer is always turning up his eyes to 
heaven like a duck in thunder. There is something profane in this 
publication of piety. It offends one like the mummery on the stage ; 
when a man in a doublet, with a patch of red paint between his eyes, 
and a white wig on his head, comes to the foot lights, sinks on his 
knees to solemn music, clasps his hands, looks up at the pilaster 
boxes, and turns the very deity to stage effect. 

“ What will ye lay it’s a lie?” — 

“ At a dinner lately given in Portsmouth to Lord Melville and John 
Wilson Croker, Esq., who had been inspecting the fortifications, naval 
stores, &c. of that arsenal, by the admiral and other officers of the sta- 
tion, Mr. Croker, with his usual tact and desire to show his inferiors on 
what familiar footing he stands with the peerage, took an opportunity, 
in the course of the entertainment, to hail the first lord with the fami- 
liar exclamation of ‘ Melville, some wine.’ The naval gentlemen 
looked, some of them surprised at Mr. Croker’s familiarity, and others 
deeply impressed with the sense of his importance—the great /and- 
lord’s brow lowered a little at being thus cavalierly addressed by a 
mere secretary, and swallowed his wine with as much hauteur as pos- 
sible. But his revenge was to come. A young midshipman who had 
escorted Mr. Croker over the works, very much tickled by this hail- 
fellow well-met style of doing business, after waiting for about a mi- 
nute, and before the surprise had yet subsided, exclaimed, with the 
utmost pitch of his voice, from the bottom of the table—‘ Croker, 
some wine ;’ and on the secretary very reluctantly complying with the 
request, by pouring the smallest quantity possible in his glass, added 
—‘No skylights, my lad—Secs and Middies always take bumpers 
here.’—In the laugh that followed, none joined more heartily than 
Lord Melville—Morning Chronicle. 


This is an extremely valgar fabrication, which no one, acquainted 





* As we pique ourselves on being just, we must on consideration qualify this 
description. The book cannot be properly called a silly book, though there is an 
abundance of silliness in it; for there are occasionally good thoughts, and shrewd, 
and even critically nice observations ; and moreover, indications of more intelligence 
in the writer than he developes. Notwithstanding all this, however, the bad pre- 
ponderates ; there is some vice in the work which pervades and spoils the whole. 
We strongly suspect it is cant—an affectation of twalldling goodness sup to be 
acceptable to our pattern people. Among his nonsenses, the author falls into a 
dreadful lamentation, because he saw a Sclavonian, ‘‘ a very old man,” oh! oh! oh! 
—eat—the quarter of a ready dressed goose without the aid—‘ we weep” as we 
write it, “‘ and recover again,” “ and pause and wonder’’—without the aid of a knife 
and fork!!!  Alack! alack!—or the Christian comfort of a plate. They dance and 
sing, he confesses, but, oh! eat the legs of without the assistance of cutlery! 
Wretched Sclavonians—is the reflection of b amen rams happy is he that dineth on 
goose—is ours. Eat goose, ye people of the earth, ‘‘ recte si posses, si non quocunque 
modo” goose. Which being translated, signifies, eat goose in a mannerly styleif 
you can ; if not, tear it to pieces with your fingers. : 
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either with the customs of society or the rules of naval etiquette, can 
for one moment believe; but it has passed current, and been copied 
from paper to paper, merely because Mr. Croker is an unpopular man. 
We all dislike Mr. Croker, but it cannot be denied that Mr. Croker 
fills the station of a gentleman, and it may fairly be supposed he is on 
the freest terms of intimacy with Lord Melville ; in which case, unless 
Lord Melville is a consummate ass indeed, he could not take umbrage 
at being addressed by him as described, though at a formal dinner the 
familiarity is improbable, and certainly would not be hazarded for the 
reason vulgarly assigned by a man whose place in society is so per- 
fectly known as that of Croker. As for the story of the midshipman, 
it can only be credited by those who are utterly ignorant of what a 
midshipman is in the presence of his superiors. Inthe army there is 
no rank off duty. An ensign may meet a general officer on equal terms 
across a dinner-table. But this is not the case in the navy; and it 
is indeed ludicrous to observe the deference which an officer, even of su- 
perior rank, pays to one who is still his superior. We have seen the 
post-captain, who has played the great man before the lieutenant, sink 
into a cypher on the entrance of anadmiral. As for a midshipman, he 
is dumb in the presence of dons; and we would undertake to eat the 
middy who cracked jokes on Mr. Secretary Croker before the awé-in- 
spiring personages of a grand naval dinner party. 

11th. It has just now been asked why Fox dinners have been dis- 
continued ; and some writers have taken the trouble to explain the dis- 
continuance on any but the best grounds. The truth is, that it is high 
time that such fooleries should be at an end; and people show their 
good sense by abandoning them. As things have oceupied the public 
mind, names have lost their importance. It is very well for twaddling 
old whigs to fill their glasses to the name of Fox ; but we question 
whether people in general associate the idea of any one sound politi- 
cal principle with it. It does not stand for any distinct object, but 
simply and solely for the head of a party, and party is happily out of 
vogue. 

ia The papers announce that Lord Maryborough is confined to his 
bed, as some have it, from the gout; others say from a ducking ina 
wet ditch, while the Chronicle insists that sympathy with his son is the 
cause of his lordship’s indisposition. Here are three common causes 
sufficient to account for one consequence, confinement to bed—gout, 
wet ditch, or parental affection. According to Euclid, things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other; therefore, a wet ditch 
is, though less sentimental, an agent on his lordship’s constitution 


equivalent to paternity. 
13th. A clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Worthington, of Saint 


Sepulchre’s, in giving evidence at Guildhall, in favour of a gentleman’s 
coachman, who had merely driven over an old woman, said, that “ the 
coachman’s conduct was plain and mts ng rh a a That is, we 
suppose, he drove straightforward over the ady. Clergymen, we often 


Observe, seem to have a knack of viewing things quite unlike the rest 
of the world. A Mr. Barstow having interfered to secure the offender 
in this case, Mr. Worthington, who beheld the scene from his drawing- 
room window, desired vehemently to apprehend him, because he 
excited the feelings of the mob; and a man who excites the feelings 
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of the mob, is more dangerous than he who runs over an old woman, 
as there is no knowing where the feelings of the mob will stop, when 
they are once excited—they might pull down St. Sepulchre’s charch 
itself, in such moments of exaltation. ‘When an old woman is run 
over in the street, by a genteel carriage, it is the part of a good 
subject, in the language of my Uncle Toby, “ to wipe her up, and 
say nothing about it,” and not to excite the feelings of that horrid 
monster, a mob, by acting as if a wrong had been done to a helpless 
creature. A pretty pass we are come to, if a gentleman’s neat yellow 
chariot cannot he driven over a stupid old woman, without a dis- 
turbance! Happy is it for us, that we have yet some curates who 
have leisure to look out of window, and judgment enough to discern 
the prudence of causing the apprehension of meddling individuals, 
who woald give mobs to imagine that it was wrong in gentlemen’s 
coachmen to run over foot passengers. In Mr. Worthington, the 
perception of error appears to have been remarkably fine—at least in 
the one case, that of the person who interfered—for he seems to have 
discovered nothing amiss in the “ straightforward ” driving of the Jehu. 
When called upon to describe the exciting doings of Mr. Barstow, he 
was sorely perplexed to state the precise acts, though he had so clearly 
and readily come to the conclusion, that they would have warranted 
his apprehension. Thus it is, that some of us have the faculty of 
secing, at a glance, the proper punishment, though we cannot, for the 
life of us, make out the crime. 

14th. The circumstances of the following action are curious—they 
let us into the secrets of a part of the press; and also show what a fund 
of sensitiveness there must be in those who affect the loftiest indif- 
ference to newspaper strictures, and yet are ready to hazard their 
money on t mere chance of their being protected from them. 


“ BerKEcey v. Farnman.—This was an action for money lent and 
advanced t» the defendant. The defendant had borrowed the sum of 
one hundret pounds, for the purpose of supporting a newspaper, from 
which he seemed to imagine that Colonel Berkeley would derive some 
benefit. ‘Tae proof on the part of the plaintiff was opened by a letter 
written in May, 1825, in which the defendant, addressing the plaintiff 
in the poli:est terms, took oceasion to inform him, that, ‘ for the 
purpose of lefending from the attacks of the mercenary press, those 
gentlemen who are often selected for its victims,’ he had commenced 
a paper, The Palladium, which he found to be very expensive ; which 
he expectec would ultimately succeed ; but which then wanted some 
assistance t>go on. Without that assistance, the defendant expressed 
his belief taat it must fail; and added, ‘I fear from the line of 
conduct it has pursued, this would prove a great gratification tu. the: 
least respec:able part of the press,’ The letter concluded by observ- 
ing, that these statements were made in confidence, and by requesting 
a loan of meney, which the defendant offered to secure by acceptances, 
payable at his banker's. ‘The plaintiff sent an order to Drummond 
and Co., his own bankers, for one hundred pounds, which was paid in 
two notes o: fifty pounds each, into the house of Cockburn and Co., 
the defendant’s bankers.” | "dae 


There are, doubtless, many who have acted as Colonel Berkeley has 
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done, in their eagerness to avail themselves of any protection offered 
by the press ; and this may account for the existence of the number of 
contemptible Sunday newspapers that rise and fall—we cannot go on, 
ourish, and decay. It is odd, however, that men of the world should 
think it worth while to give money for the use of such very despicable 
tools. And Colonel Berkeley, who risked his hundred pounds as 
above stated, on the mere blind speculation of services, is not only a 
man of the world, but one of an extremely good head. His intellect, 
though it may want schooling and discipline, is naturally of a superior 
order—strong, but unmanageable. His faith in The Palladium was 
a fine farce. Did he really imagine that a type of Minerva had 
dropped from the clouds, to protect a beleaguered aristocracy ? 
15th. The conduct of some rioters, accused of parliamentary 
proceedings, in Whitecross-street prison, has shocked the constitutional 
ideas of that Solomon of the age, the Recorder of London. From the 
evidence it appears, that the rogues in Whitecross-street, moved by the 
instinct of their collective knavery, naturally formed themselves into 
2 parliament, and have proceeded, as rogues will do, to tax and oppress 
the unhappy people in their power. When the Recorder heard that a 
body of thieves were in the habit of thus robbing poor wretches, by 
levying imposts, he immediately saw a striking likeness, and ex- 
claimed, “* Bless me! here is another House of Commons!” But we 
will give his exact words, as we find them in the report. 


“The Recorder asked the witness who dispensed the money [ex- 
torted by the rioters from all new comers ]!—Witness: The steward 
[ obviously the speaker ]. e.. " 

“The Recorder: Who chooses the steward !—Witness: He is chosen 
by the voice of the ward. Every thing is done there by election, 

“The Recorder: Then it is a parliament which imposes taxes? 
—Witness: Exactly so, my lord. 

“The Recorder; I never heard before of more than one parliment 
in this realm, and I never knew it to enforce taxes in this manner. 

“ Mr Spencer, the governor of the prison, was called; and he stated, 
that he heard a noise in the prison—he thought it was the election of 
the twelver. When he went all was silent, and he could not tell from. 
what ward the noise came. 

“The Recorder answered him with great severity for not having 
acted with more energy to prevent the outrage, and said the court 
expected of him that he would be more vigilant in future, 

“Mr. Spencer; 1 will use my utmost endeavours, my lord; but it 
was a custom, and— 

“The Recorder: A custom, sir! do not let the court hear such a 
defence. Robbery on the highway, and picking pockets, have been 
customary from time immemorial. The public will not hear of taxes 
levied except by authority of parliament, or of any taxes levied in 
such a manner.” ' 

True, oh king! Robbery on the highway, and picking pockets, have’ 
been customary from time immemorial ; and, as you very properly 
observe, the public will not hear of robbery and picking pockets, 
except by authority of parliament—what are we writing !—for robbery 
and picking pockets, read, taxes levied. | Sie 
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We agree entirely with the learned Recorder, that the power of 
raising taxes cannot be tolerated in every body of rogues. The 
vagabonds have obviously fallen into a mistake. The right of levying 
imposts does not attach, as they imagine, to collective knavery. 
Granted that rogues in one place raise taxes, it does not follow that 
rogues collected in another, have the same privilege. The roguery 
is very probably consequential on the tax-raising power, but the tax- 
raising power is not consequential on the roguery. To suppose 
otherwise, to confound coincidence with consequence, is to fall into 
the error of a learned Irish judge, who, when living in a small retired 
French village, had his clothes made by the postman, and on going to 
Paris, having occasion for a suit, went straight to the post office, 
and requested the director to take his measure for a coat, waistcoat, 
and breeches in the newest mode. 


16th. Petitions for and against the Corn Laws have been as abun- 
dant as might be expected. In presenting one to the lords, Lord 
King declared his opinion, “that there was no good reason for the 
opposition of the Landed Interest, for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would ultimately benefit them. He said this as a landowner, for the 
greater part of his property consisted in land; but if he thought the 
repeal of the laws would injure the landed interest, he should hope 
that he would be found not so wanting to his duty as to oppose a 
measure that was for the good of the great mass of the people.” 

This modest expression of a sentiment of political integrity will 
lose nothing by contrast with the language of Sir Francis Burdett on 
the same subject last session. . 

“He was not,” said the baronet, “so disinterested as not to feel 
for himself and those belonging to him; and if, as a gentleman of 
England, possessing a landed estate, he could feel that the 
measure in question was likely to be seriously injurious to him, 
he should oppose it.” 

We respect the general tenor of Sir Francis Burdett’s public life; 
we admire for the most part his political conduct; but we do not 
hesitate to declare that a more unprincipled avowal than that which 
we have just quoted, was never made in the walls even of the House 
of Commons, and that no iniquity has ever been acted in that House, 
which might not be justified according to the doctrine laid down by 
the honourable baronet. This, we are sorry to say, cannot be 
imagined a slip of the tongue; the same doctrine was stated by Sir 
Francis, in substance, three or four times. We trust that on the 


17th, The case of Colonel Bra 
with little success; but as to the more 
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the country that the gallant officer has suffered gross injustice, and that 
there is something rotten in the state of the Horse Guards, there can 
remain littledoubt. We have but to contrast the manly pertinacity 
of Colonel Bradley, well supported by Mr. Hume, with the blusterin 
of Lord Palmerston, and the glosses (I regret to write ~ of Mr. Peel. 
On the one hand we have an officer daring inquiry, and pledging his 
honour to the truth of his charges—on the other, a junta of official 
persons concealing evidence ct shrinking from investigation. If. the 
accusation be false, nothing can be more easy than to repel it. Will 
General Fuller make oath that he signed Colonel Arthur’s commission or 
letter of service in Jamaica and on the day it. bears date? - Will he 
produce the general order-book, and show that such commission was, 
according to established military usage, published to the Army, that 
all might know at their peril to whom they owe obedience ? ill any 
person produce any one of the many regimental orderly-books:into 
which such order was copied? Will any person produce any one of 
the company orderly-books (there must have been some forty or fifty) 
into which such general order must have been re-copied ? Will any one 
of the four thousand officers, non-commissioned officers, or soldiers 
then quartered in Jamaica or its dependencies, swear that he heard that 
order read on parade according to the invariable rule of the service >— 
If not, what must be the conclusion ? . : 

Lord Palmerston, indeed, tells us that he has seen the commissioy, 
and lays a copy (where is the original) on the table of the Hous+.—of 
the existence of that commission there is no question; the point is 
when and where was it signed ? If the execution of an instrument is 
disputed, the legal course is to call the subscribing witness to attest 
its execution—will H. B, Hall swear he saw General Fuller sign that 
commission in Jamaica on the 8th of July, 1814? 

Sir Henry Torrens has sworn, indeed, that he has seen and examined 
four general orders on the subject—one would serve the purpose quite 
as well, if he would prove its publication. . 

Mr. Peel (again we regret that one — so high in public esti- 
mation for just and manly principles should be mixed up in this 
matter) —Mr. Peel says ‘the commission itself (?) was produced, 
and it then further a red (how ?) that it was signed by General 
Fuller in 1814.” If Mr. Peel will pledge himeelf. to his personal 
investigation and satisfaction on these points, we have done ; but while 


he avows that it is «‘ to the positive assertion ofa gentleman holding the | 


responsible office of Secretary at War” that he gives implicit confi- 
dence, we may yet be permitted to doubt—the country has long been 
accustomed to draw the distinction between official. and personal 
veracity—(sirice Mr. Plunkett’s declaration on the non-residence of the 
Irish Clergy, the privilege of office has been so greatly enlarged, that 
men of ordi powers of credulity are obliged to doubt, even where 


they wish to believe.) But even Lord Palmerston states nothing of 


his own knowledge, he does not pretend to have asked and satisfied 
himself on rg rena hee ora on which the case actually turns. 
pion 


The next cham concealment is Sir Henry nge, who 
blinks the real question th ut. No one ever doubted that ‘a half- 
pay officer could hold astaff(t t is, a limited) commission—the doubt 
is whether he can step out of the limits of his staff appointment and take 
am imand ? 5 tac | instances the fort major of the 
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Tower, who is a half-pay officer, and says, that a captain (the Times 
has it colonel) marching in with a battalion could not command there ; 
perhaps not. There are a goyernor and a lieutenant governor 
specially commissioned for that purpose ; but I much doubt whether 
the fort major has any such special commission : and if he has any 
such special commission, it is an exception from the general rule. A 
fort major, a town major, or a brigade major, stand on the same footing. 
Does Sir Henry Hardinge pretend to say that if the general and field 
officers of a brigade were killed off, the brigade major would take the 
command from a captain one day his senior? Sir Henry knows the 
contrary. But does the fort major of the Tower interfere in the military 
command of the troops there? I believe not—lI believe he would not 
take the command of a morning parade even from a corporal—he has 
distinct duties to perform ; to those his commission, no doubt, limits 
him, and he cannot extend his authority. 

Relying on the question, whether the commission was, or was not, 
signed on the day it bears date, 1 do not think it necessary to answer 
all the arguments of Colonel Arthur’s friends. One word,’ however, 
on General Fuller’s power to grant a commission, over-riding the 
King’s. If he had the power, Sir Henry Hardinge’s reasoning must go 
to this extent,—that if by any chance of war, a general officer (junior 
we will say to General Fuller) had landed with troops in the bay of 
Honduras, not having a special commission to command there, such 

eneral and his army would have been subject to the authority of 
Colonel Arthur, by virtue of General Fuller’s commissions. One 
word, also, as to the case of Major Massey: is it not evident that the 
authorities at Jamaica sought to give Colonel Arthur the command of 
the troops at Honduras, by removing his seniors? they, therefore, 
sent Major Massey leave of absence. ‘Major Massey, it is true, re- 
mained there a short time—not, as is pretended, in the situation of an 
inferior officer, but as an officer on leave of absence, arranging his 
private affairs previous to quitting the colony. This is evident from 
his answer to Colonel Arthur, when soot a to sit on a court martial— 
‘<If there is any danger, I will take the command; (that is, I will 
throw up my leave of 5 absence,) and direct you, Colonel Arthur, to 
sit on the court martial.” Was Major Massey placed under arrest for 
this answer,—for this most insubordinate answer, if Colonel Arthur 
really had a commission entitling him to command? No: why not? 

The plain fact is, that the authorities in Jamaica were not prepared 
for disbanding the York chasseurs, and thought they had done every 
thing by removing the seniors of their favourite; the possibility of his 
being placed on half-pay did not occur to them. 

The conduct of government in defenditig Colonel Arthur at the 

ublic expense, ab then sending him out of the way before Colonel 

radley could recover his costs and dama agora him, needs no 
comment; no honest man can doubt upon the subject. It is said that 
Colonel A. is supported by a sect who are not over scrupulous in the 
means by which they attain their holy ends, The saints of modern 
times have no inclination to become martyrs. = __ 

Mr. Bernal, in the course of the debate, very properly reproached 
the judges with their custom of blinking the questions; the ministers 
have followed their example, but they are mistakenif they 


suppose that they can smother this affair, Colonel Bradley appears 
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determined to persevere ; he has already demanded a court martial on 
some of the accused. This will probably be refused, and in truth it 
is scarcely to be wished that a matter so important should be submitted 
to so imperfect a tribunal. A court of law will do better. 

I find, by the bye, that General Fuller is not in England—he ought 
to come over from France as quickly as possible, It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that a general officer, or indeed any gentleman, can 
rest satisfied under the accusation which Colonel Bradley has brought 
forward in his'letter to the Duke of Wellington; his Grace may be 
contented with sheltering himself under the authority of his royal 
predecessor: but the officers charged with conspiracy cannot avail 
themselves of this plea, since it necessarily must form part of the 
charge, that they had imposed upon the late Commander-in-Chief. 


18th. The subject of emigration as a cure for superabundant popu- 
lation was debated in the Commons last night. Twenty millions of 
money would be required to expatriate one million of people. We 
shall take another opportunity to say more on this expedient; at 
present, we must confine ourselves to a declaration of our conviction 
that the scheme cannot be carried into effect. The country will not 
consent to a certain expenditure of twenty millions of money for a 
doubtful-remedy. If ever a million of people should be shipped from 
Ireland, we trust, .n common justice, that they will be permitted to 
carry with them, as a viaticum, their fair share of the church of that 


country. 


23d. Imagination can set no bounds to our Quixotism—spiritual, 
political, and benevolent. There is actually in The Times of this day, 
a report of the meeting of a society for bettering the condition of the 
Jews! It is not true, it is discovered, that all Jews are rich, or that 
those who are poor are always supported by the rch; therefore an 
association is ) sm for the benefit of these Jews. How the Jews 
will chuckle at the softness of the Christians, Cobbett should look to 
this matter, or the next of kin to the subscribers. Any young prodigal 
who has. been in the hands of * the poor Jews,”’ will have some - 
tence for putting his wealthy uncle or aunt under restraint for sindeding 
their money, in bettering the condition of this interesting race. 

— Captain Keppel records this Persian criticism on the custom 
of duelling: 3 


«¢ How foolish it is fora man who wishes to kill his enemy, to expose 
his own life ; when he can accomplish his purpose with so much greater 
safety by shooting at him from behind a rock.”’ 


We have heard of an American affair of honour, in which practical 
effect was given to this idea. The parties were to meet, armed with 
rifles, in a dell. One of the principals and his second arrived in 
good time, and took their post in the appointed hollow; the others 
were late, and came whipping and spurring to the height immediately 
over the spot, whence the tardy principal espying his antagonist, 
turned to his second, and said, “ As itis late, I am thinking, J ediah, 
that we can have them here as handy. as by going any further.” 
«Oh yes!” replied the second ; upon which they dismounted, and the 
first gentleman having unslung his rifle, and rested it leisurely on the 
branch of a tree, took a deliberate aim at the other gentleman two hun- 
dred yards down below in the hollow, and to his unspeakable surprise, 
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Tower, who is a half-pay officer, and says, that a captain (the Times 
has it colonel) marching in with a battalion could not command there ; 
perhaps not. There are a goyernor and a lieutenant governor 
specially commissioned for that purpose; but I much doubt whether 
the fort major has any such special commission : and if he has any 
such special commission, it is an exception from the general rule. A 
fort major, a town maior or a brigade major, stand on the same footi 
Does Sir Henry Hardinge pretend to say that if the general and field 
officers of a brigade were killed off, the brigade major would take the 
command from a captain ene day his senior? Sir knows the 
contrary. But does the fort major of the Tower interfere in the military 
command of the troops there? I believe net—I believe he would not 
take the command of a morning parade even from a ‘ has 
distinct duties to perform ; to those his commission, no bt, limits 
him, and he cannot extend his authority. | | 
Relying on the question, whether the commission was, or was not, 
signed on the day it bears date, I do not think it f to answer 
ait the arguments of Colonel Arthur’s friends. One word, * however, 
on General Fuller’s power to grant a commission, over-riding the 
King’s. If he had the power, Sir Henry Hardinge’s reasoning must go 
to this extent,—that if by any chance of war, a general officer (junior 
we will say to General Faller) had landed with troops in the bay of 
Honduras, not having a special commission to command theré, such 
eneral and his army would have been subject to the authority of 
Colonel Arthur, by virtue of General Fuller’s commissions. One 
word, also, as to the case of Major Massey: is it not evident that the 
authorities at Jamaica sought to give Colonel Arthur the command of 
the troops at Honduras, by removing his seniors? they; therefore, 
sent Major Massey leave of absence. jor Massey, it is true, re- 
mained there a short time—not, as is pretended, im the situation of an 
inferior officer, but as an officer on leave of absence, arranging hi 
private affairs previous to quitting the colony. This is evident from 
his answer to Colonel Arthur, when req to sit on a court martial— 
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determined to persevere; he has already demanded a court martial on 


some of the aecused. This will probably be refused, and in truth it 


is scareely to be wished that a matter so important should besubmitted: 


to so imperfect a tribunal. A court of law will do better. 


I find, by the bye, that General Fuller is not in England—he ought 


to come over from France as quickly as possible, It is scarcely 
ible to conceive that a general officer, or indeed any gentleman, can 
rest satisfied under the accusation which Colonel Bradley has brought 


forward in his'letter to’ the Duke of Wellington; his Grace may be 


contented with sheltering himself under the authority of his royal 
predecessor: but the officers charged with conspiracy cannot avail 
themselves of this plea, sifice it necessarily must form part of the 
charge, that they had imposed upon the late Commander-in-Chief. 


18th. The subject of emigration as a cure for superabundant popu- 
lation was debated in the Commons last night. Twenty millions of 
money would be required to expatriate one million of people. We 
shall take another opportunity to say more on this expedient; at 
present, we must confine ourselves to a declaration of our conviction 
that the scheme cannot be carried into effect: The country will not 
consent to a certain expenditure of twenty millions of money for a 
doubtful-remedy. If ever a million of people should be shipped from 
Jreland, we trust, in common justice, that they will be permitted to 
carry with them, as a viaticwm, their fair share of the church of that 
country. | 

23d. Imagination can set no bounds to our epee BS PEM, 
political, and benevolent. There is actually in The Times of this day, 
a report of the meeting of a society for bettering the condition of t 
Jews! It is not true, it is discovered, that all Jews are rich, or that 
those who are are always sapported by the rich; therefore an 
association is formed for the t of these Jews. How the Jews 
will chuckle at the softness of the Christians, Cobbett should look to 
this matter, or the next of kin to the subscribers. Any young prodigal 
who has. been in the hands of ‘the poor Jews,”’ will have some pre- 
tence for putting his wealthy uncle or aunt under restraint for snaeting 
their money, in ring the condition of this interesting race. 

— Capea Keppel records this Persian criticism on the custom 
of ing: : | rs 


«‘ Flow foolish it is for a man who wishes to kill his enemy, to expose 
his own life; when he can accomplish his purpose with so much greater 
safety by shooting at him from behind a rock.” 

We have heard of an American affair of honour; in which practical 
effect was given to this idea: The parties were to meets armed with 
rifles, in a dell. One of the principals and his second 
good time, and took their post in the appointed hollow 
were late, and came whipping and spurring to the height 
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shot him through the head. Having performed this exploit merely to 
save time, and unnecessary fuss and trouble,:the hero wiped out the pan 
of his piece, mounted his horse, and trotted home, ~perfectly well 
satisfied with the short cut he had taken in duelling. 


— The Times has given an account of the king’s-‘manner of life at 
Brighton, which, if written by an eye-witness at all, must have been 
written by a footman, and one whose performance does no credit to the 
Sunday school at which he acquired his skill in letters. This court 
historian informs us, that the drama is frequently discussed in the 
royal society, and that his Majesty, or some of his Majesty’s friends, are 
so condescending as to mention the name of one Sheridan in terms of 
praise. If Sheridan in another world is conscious of so high an honour, 
surely it must enhance the bliss of paradise. I extract a morsel from 
this treat— 


* The drama forms one of the chief themes of conversation, and 
Sheridan’s name is frequently mentioned in terms of praise, as holding 
a high station amongst the great dramatic writers. It is asserted that 
the royal critic makes admirable comments upon the literary excellence 
of the old comic writers, and most ludicrously contrasts their labours 
with those of the authors of the present day. At nine o’clock pre- 
cisely, the king retires for a short time to his dressing room, and on 
his return, several card-tables are in readiness, and his majesty most 
familiarly invites his guests to the tables. ‘To those whom he wishes 
to sit at his own table he says, ‘ Come, a game at whist ; marchioness, 
do you sit there—my lord, you there—Barnard, there—come now, 
begin.’ At a distance soft music is heard while the game proceeds.” 

The logic which follows is excellent— 


The king is an excellent whist player—indeed, so great an adept, 
that while he deals out the cards he often beats time to the band, and 
gives instructions for the performance of his most favourite pieces of 
music.” . amir | 

We never heard a more convincing f of skill in whist—His 
Majesty is so great an adept, that while he deals the cards he beats 


to make. We marvel whether mortal courtier ever had | 
to lead through his Honour. Montai | 
only art in which princes are well instructed, is ridi 
cause the horse with which they have to 
Applying the converse to whist, we should 
never be whist-players. 3 Gogh ete ae : 

25th. In one of the John Bull’s dismal howls on the ascendancy 0 
liberal opinions, this curious misprint « which makes the writer 
speak the truth malgré lui—*“ We are not. have we 
objection to rational reform, where the fre Hepes’ ur € 
ing political institutions is Nor by obsolete custo 
obvious corruptions.”"—John Bull, Feb. 25.  -  — 
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_ == We observe that Mr. Hone, in his ingenious Every DayBook, gives 

a most alarming lecture under the text,that “ There is no cure for the 
bite of a’mad dog,” though he admits that there is a remedy ; not- 
withstanding which, however, he comes to the conclusion, that all dogs 
found in towns should be destroyed. We strongly recommend to the 
perusal of Mr. Hone, and all other persons who delight in such panics, 
the perusal of the Paper, No. 68, in that admirable, but little appre- 
ciated work, The Citizen of the World, which contains more mind, 
and a vein of sounder philosophy, than any of our periodical Essays, 
not excepting the Spectator. It. is curious to observe, how much 
Goldsmith was before his more valued contemporaries in philosophy ; 
he had glimpses of many truths that have since burst to light; and 
discovered in his speculations, indications of views which would not 
have been comprehended by the people of his time. 

— “Vivian Grey —We understand that his Majesty has expressed 
considerable curiosity to peruse the continuation of this extraordinary 
performance.—John Bull.” 

A Brighton correspondent adds, with reference to this statement— 
which is not in the least like a puff—that his Majesty is an excellent 
critic; and, indeed, so great an adept in literature, that while he cuts 
open the pages of a new work, he often hums atune!!! The account 
of this complex proceeding, and the proper inference, will appear at 
full length in the Times. | 

26th. ‘This is, indeed, a literary age. In the list of the sale of the 
Duke of York’s furniture, we read of “a very handsome secretaire, 


which corresponds with the bedstead.” 
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DR. LINGARD AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. * 


Aut the world knows that the Edinburgh Review has shown a decided 
hostility to Dr. Lingard, the author of our best History of England. 
He has been attacked by it in two elaborate articles ; in the first, 
the enmity was covered, and somewhat concealed, by an apparent can- 
dour, and many sugared phrases; the second article was bitter, and 
almost violent, in its censure. ‘The reviewer was not content with 
charging the historian with carelessness, indolence and error, but with 
absolute falsehood and wilful misrepresentation. It must have been 
obvious to every one that the writer, who is so universally said to be 
Dr. Allen, Lord Holland’s literary restaurateur, that it is almost 
affectation not to name him, was actuated by something akin to per- 
sonal pique. In the first paper, the merits of a long and laborious 
work were tried by the narrative of an old story of Saxon times; and 
in the second, the test taken was a note at the end of the sixth volume, 
on a topic of French history, the massacre of St. Bartholomew.: These 
two portions were examined with great vigilance and rigour, pronounced 
rotten, and the whole work consequently condemned as a mass of cor- 
ruption, It was hinted that the jesuit was concealed under every 
sentence, and the tocsin of alarm was sounded, that all good Protestants 
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might rise and crush ina body the unfortunate Roman Catholic priest, 
who had the temerity to tamper with the history of a people who have 
turned from the error of their ways. It was certainly a vast pre- 
sumption in any one not a Scotchman, to write a history at all; and 
much more without having asked the leave of either Dr. Allen or Sir 
James Macintosh. Why did not Dr. Lingard wait until the appearance 
of the continuation of Hume by the latter gentleman? he would then 
have had a model by which to work, and would not have so grossly 
offended, by expressing his contempt of the “ philosophy of history,” 
which he dares to call the “philosophy of romance.” Dr. Lingard 
has, moreover, most incautiously, as is openly alleged by the reviewer, 
spoken very freely of several Scotch heroes, especially Wallace. The 
most crying sin, however, which the Doctor has committed, is his con- 
tradictions of Hume, doubtless because he was a Scotchman. It is 
sufficient for Hume, says the reviewer, to have spoken well of any per- 
son, for the Doctor to abuse him; and, on the contrary, they who are 
censured by Hume, are the favourites of the unfortunate Roman Catholic. 
It happens, ludicrously enough, that for eight years previous to the 
commencement of his history, Dr. Lingard had not read a hundred 
pages of Hume. The examples which the reviewer has brought against 
the Doctor, of course, remain memorials of his own disgrace. This 
jealousy of Hume is, above all things, absurd and inconsistent in the 
Edinburgh Review, who have so lately lent all their aid to the ex- 
posure of his errors. Our historical readers must recollect an arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review, No. LXXIX. Vol. XL. (July, 1824,) 
entitled, “ Brodie’s Constitutional History, and Corrections of Mr. 
Hume.” That article was the well-known production, ‘not of Dr. 
Allen, but of a reviewer of the same clan; and a reviewer, by the 
way, privy to, if not an assistant in, the Massacre article.* 

Now, reader, mark the consistency of this joint-stock company of 
Edinburgh reviewers, even on their favourite historical idol—Hume. 
In the Brodie article, mildly entitled, “ Corrections of ‘Mr. Hume,” 
Mr. Hume is arraigned, on the evidence of his indefatigable com- 
mentator Mr. Brodie, of numerous and intentional mis-statements, 
suppressions, and wilful selections of single authorities, opposed to 
numerous and more credible counter-authorities. In short, Mr. Hume 
is convicted of lying ; of matured, digested, and concealed lies. It 
is impossible to use language too coarse or strong: Hume is there 
convicted of what is only charged, without proof, against Dr. Lingard ; 
and yet towards the former, in the last Edinburgh Review but one, Hume 
versus Lingard, we observe a perseverance in this idolatry of Hume, 
and their hatred of Dr. Lingard! How consistent the ethics of these 
reviewers! We will now, from the article of Brodie, reproduce their 
forgotten character of Hume, and refresh a treacherous memory. 

“The author upon whom he has chiefly exercised this. wholesome 
but severe discipline, it will readily be supposed, is Hume—to whose 
history of the same period the work before us may indeed be regarded 
as a professed answer or antidote—and who is here convicted of so 
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many inaccuracies and partial statements, that we really think his 
eredit among historians, for correctness of assertion, will soon be 
nearly as low as it has long been with theologians for orthodoxy of 
belief. It is this, indeed, we do not scruple to confess, that gives the 
work its chief value in our eyes—for though an exact and trust-worthy 
history of the memorable period it embraces, must have been at all 
times of great interest and importance, we cannot help feeling that 
the greatest good it can do, at present, would be to counteract the 
many bad effects which the unlucky, though in many respects well 
merited popularity of Mr. Hume’s work has had on the public mind. 
The true source of practical Toryism, or, in other words, of personal 
servility to the government, is no doubt self-interest, or a strong desire 
for unearned emoluments and undeserved distinctions—but the great 
support of speculative servility and sincere Tory opinions—to which 
we are liberal enough to allow an actual existence, has of late years 
been found chiefly in Hume’s history: and we have really very little 
doubt, that both the prejudices which infect the few genuine Tories of 
the present day, and the apologies by which the crowds who care 
nothing either for prejudice or principle, are enabled to make a 
plausible defence for their conduct, may be justly ascribed to the 
impression which the artful colouring and delusive reasonings of that 
book have made on public opinion—an impression which the ex 
cellence of the writing, the acuteness of the observations, and the 
apparent fairness of the deductions, have all tended powerfully to 
confirm.” —Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxix. art. v. p. 93. 

As the Scotch periodical has taken such particular notice of a note 
in Dr. Lingard’s work, we will return.the compliment, by citing to the 
present purpose,—the credibility of Hume,—a note of their own, 
appended to the aforesaid Brodie article, p.97. The italics, with 
the exception of the words conjectural and integration, are our 
typographical notes of admiration. 

« Mr. Hume’s summaries of the conflicting views of different parties 
at particular eras, have been deservedly admired for the singular 
clearness, brevity, and plausibility with which they are composed: 
but, in reality, they belong rather to conjectural than to authentic 
history; and any one who looks into contemporary doenments, will be 
surprised to find how very small a portion of what is there imputed to 
the actors of the time had actually oecurred to them, and how little 
of what they truly maintained is there recorded in their behalf. The 
object of the author being chiefly to give his readers a clear idea of 
the scenes he deseribed, he seems to have thought that the conduct of 
the actors would be best understood by ascribing to them the views 
and motives, which, upon reflection, appeared to himself most natural 
in their situation. In this way, he has often°made all parties appear 
more reasonable than they truly were ; and given probability and 
consistency to events, which, as they actually occurred, were not a 
little inconceivable. But in so doing, he has undoubtedly violated 
the truth of history—and exposed himself to the influence of the 
most delusive partialities. Such a hypothetical integration of the 
opinions likely fo prevail in any partic circumstances, seems at all 
times to have been a favourite exercise of his ingenuity,” &c. 

We shall be only tempted to make one other clenching quotation ofthe 
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ence avowed, now suppressed opinion, in this review of Hume. “ The 
misrepresentations of Hume are every day more known and ad- 
mitted ; and the unostentatious labours of his correctors have 
already shaken the very foundations of his authority. Professor 
Millar has done much to counteract the effect of his errors, as to the 
earlier part of our history, and Mr. Laing still more as to that portion 
of i¢ which relates to the administration of the Stuarts in Scotland. 
Bishop Hurd, &c. has made a strong appeal against the partial state- 
ments, and unconstitutional prejudices of this author. Dr. Birch, 
in a very exact and elaborate treatise, has completely discredited his 
account of Glamorgan’s transactions in Ireland; and Dr. Towers, ina 
valuable tract published by him in 1778, has brought together many 
new proofs of his evtraordinary misrepresentations.”* Such is the 
Scotch historian now held up in derogatory comparison with Dr. Lin- 
gard! For our own parts, supposing Dr. Lingard guilty of the 
offences, and historical inaccuracies imputed to him, we could not see 
“ the difference of a pin” between the two. We do not seek to vindi- 
cate Dr. Lingard by recrimination on Hume; but when to these 
general “corrections” of Hume by the above Edinburgh reviewer, 
we add the exposure of him by Brodie passim, his. character as an 
historian is destroyed. We acknowledge, nay, we admire and appre- 
ciate highly, the value of his reflections on English History ; but as 
for his History, as such, itis prejudiced, faithless, worthless; and we 
believe it would be far better for the character of the author, and the 
information of the reader, if those reflections, and insulated portions 
of undoubted excellence, were subtracted from the historical part, and 
preserved in some separate form. To these indictments and recorded 
sentences of Hume, which have now justly outlawed him asan historian, 
we can state, that we have collated the early editions of the Political 
Essays with the last, as corrected by the author, and have marked 
with astonishment the change of sentiment—a change which may 
nevertheless there, as well as in his historical work, be traced in its 
progress, by the following useful graduated scale of political or sinister 
influence. It isthe fashion to consider Mr. Hume a philosopher ia 
his personal character, a gentleman who neither valued nor sought 
the good things ofthis world. The following is something more than 
“a hypothetical integration” of places in which, at different 
periods of his life, he was pleasantly seated. 
A.D. MR. HUME. 

1746. Secretary in general Conway’s expedition. 

1747. Secretary tothe military embassy in Viennaand Turin. 

1752. Librarian to the Edinburgh Advocate’s library. 
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1762. Arenson /.per annum as a literary man. 

1763. Secretary to Lord Hertford’s French embassy. 

1765. Chargé d’affaires at Paris. 

1767. Under secretary of state. 

We here beg our readers to believe that we are far, very far, from 
seeking to degrade or reduce the real philosophical reputation of 
David Hume: we idolize that part of his character as fervently as 
his most jealous countrymen; but his “ Philosophy of History” is a 
romance, we despise, as a degrading part of his literary labours, and 
lament it, as a drawback upon his intellectual influence. For all 
doubtful and controverted passages of English history, Hume gives no 
authorities ; whereas Dr. Lingard states no disputed point, at least, 
without verifying his own judgment by a reference to the evidence 
on which it is founded. Such is the romance which the Edinburgh 
reviewer prefers to Dr. Lingard’s Historical Facts. 

We should, moreover, like to be informed, on what principle Dr. 
Lingard’s workcan be blamed for not extending its objects, when the 
writer has expressly limited and defined them by a certain plan. 
It may be stated as a matter of regret, that any writer has not been 
qualified for, or undertaken a bolder and more laborious scope of 
history; but Mrs. Trimmer might as justly be “ cut up” for not writ- 
ing to adults, as Dr. Lingard for not swelling his work with “ philo- 
sophy of history,” when he only undertook, and intended, a full and 
honest detail of historical facts. Dr. Lingard chooses to write one sort 
of history, and Dr. Alien thinks proper to prescribe another course. 
We conclude it is the difficulty and labour of the process of amal- 
gamating history and philosophy, which has so long delayed the com- 
pletion and publication of an oft-promised history, which was and is 
to be—and may be, but we guess will never be. We have had enough 
of the “ philosophy of history,” that conserve in which historical 
falsehoods and misrepresentations are imbedded. Clarendon is said 
to have made his characters first, and to have dressed and powdered 
them afterwards ;* and many of our posthumous historical works are 
well known to have been philosophised and garnished by party editors. 
The dangerous and destructive effects of this “ philosophy of 
history” are singularly displayed in the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of the Edinburgh Review. We see that cultivated men, even 
aware of the mendacity of Hume, are nevertheless fascinated and 
seduced by his amusing philosophical romance; the amount, therefore, 
of the imposition on the credulous and unthinking, that is to say, the 
bulk of the public, may be easily estimated. Dr. Lingard, in the pre- 
face to his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, very sensibly and 
pertinently remarks that, “ on almost every subject, the public mind 
is guided by the wisdom or prejudices of a few favourite writers: their 
reputation consecrates their opinions ; and their errors are received by. 
the incautious reader, as the dictates of truth.” p.v. At all events 
Dr. Lingard’s “ sacrifice to the vulgar cant of the day”’t towards 
Hume, stands justified by the experience of the latter historian’s ro- 
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once avowed, now suppressed opinion, in this review of Hume. “ The 
misrepresentations of Hume are every day more known and ad- 
mitted ; and the unostentatious labours of his correctors have 
already shaken the very foundations of his authority. Professor 
Millar has done much to counteract the effect of his errors, as to the 
earlier part of our history, and Mr. Laing still more as to that portion 
of i¢ which relates to the administration of the Stuarts in Scotland. 
Bishop Hurd, &c. has made a strong appeal against the partial state- 
ments, and unconstitutional prejudices of this author. Dr. Birch, 
in a very exact and elaborate treatise, has completely discredited his 
account of Glamorgan’s transactions in Ireland; and Dr. Towers, ina 
valuable tract published by him in 1778, has brought together many 
new proofs of his extraordinary misrepresentations.”* Such is the 
Scotch historian now held up in derogatory comparison with Dr. Lin- 
gard! For our own parts, supposing Dr. Lingard guilty of the 
offences, and historical inaccuracies imputed to him, we could not see 
“ the difference of a pin” between the two. We do not seek to vindi- 
cate Dr. Lingard by recrimination on Hume; but when to these 
general “ corrections’’ of Hume by the above Edinburgh reviewer, 
we add the exposure of him by Brodie passim, his. character as an 
historian is destroyed. We acknowledge, nay, we admire and appre- 
ciate highly, the value of his reflections on English History ; but as 
for his History, as such, itis prejudiced, faithless, worthless; and we 
believe it would be far better for the character of the author, and the 
information of the reader, if those reflections, and insulated portions 
of undoubted excellence, were subtracted from the historical part, and 
preserved in some separate form. ‘To these indictments and recorded 
sentences of Hume, which have now justly outlawed him asan historian, 
we can state, that we have collated the early editions of. the Political 
Essays with the last, as corrected by the author, and have marked 
with astonishment the change of sentiment—a.change which may 
nevertheless there, as wellas in his historical work, be traced in its 
progress, by the following useful graduated scale of political or sinister 
influence. It is the fashion to consider Mr. Hume a philosopher in 
his personal character, a gentleman who neither valued nor sought 
the good things ofthis world. The following is something more than 
“a hypothetical integration” of places in which, at different 
periods of his life, he was pleasantly seated. ! 
A.D. ‘ MR. HUME. 

1746. Secretary in general Conway’s expedition. 

1747. Secretary tothe military embassy in Vienna and Turin. 

1752. Librarian to the Edinburgh Advocate’s library. 
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1762. Arenson J. per annum as a literary man. 

1763. Secretary to Lord Hertford’s French embassy. 

1765. Chargé d'affaires at Paris. 

1767. Under secretary of state. 

We here beg our readers to believe that we are far, very far, from 
seeking to degrade or reduce the real philosophical reputation of 
David Hume: we idolize that part of his character as fervently as 
his most jealous countrymen; but his “ Philosophy of History” is a 
romance, we despise, as a degrading part of his literary labours, and 
lament it, as a drawback upon his intellectual influence. For all 
doubtful and controverted passages of English history, Hume gives no 
authorities ; whereas Dr. Lingard states no disputed point, at least, 
without verifying his own judgment by a reference to the evidence 
on which it is founded. Such is the romance which the Edinburgh 
reviewer prefers to Dr. Lingard’s Historical Facts. 

We should, moreover, like to be informed, on what principle Dr. 
Lingard’s workcan be blamed for not extending its objects, when the 
writer has expressly limited and defined them by a certain plan. 
It may be stated as a matter of regret, that any writer has not been 
qualified for, or undertaken a bolder and more laborious scope of 
history; but Mrs. Trimmer might as justly be “ cut up” for not writ- 
ing to adults, as Dr. Lingard for not swelling his work with “ philo- 
sophy of history,” when he only undertook, and intended, a full and 
honest detail of historical facts. Dr. Lingard chooses to write one sort 
of history, and Dr. Alien thinks vate to prescribe another course. 
We conclude it is the difficulty and labour of the process of amal- 
gamating history and philosophy, which has so long delayed the com- 
pletion and publication of an oft-promised history, which was and is 
to be—and may be, but we guess will never be. We have had enough 
of the “ philosophy of history,” that conserve in which historical 
falsehoods and misrepresentations are imbedded. Clarendon is said 
to have made his characters first, and to have dressed and powdered 
them afterwards ;* and many of our posthumous historical works are 
well known to have been philosophised and garnished by party editors. 
The dangerous and destructive effects of this “ philosophy of 
history” are singularly displayed in the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of the Edinburgh Review. We see that cultivated men, even 
aware of the mendacity of Hume, are nevertheless fascinated and 
seduced by his amusing philosophical romance; the amount, therefore, 
of the imposition on the credulous and unthinking, that is to say, the 
bulk of the public, may be easily estimated. Dr. Lingard, in the pre- 
face to his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, very sensibly and 
pertinently remarks that, “ on almost every subject, the public mind 
is guided by the wisdom or prejudices of a few favourite writers: their 
reputation consecrates their opinions; and their errors are received by 
the ineautious reader, as the dictates of truth.” p.v. At all events 
Dr. Lingard’s “ sacrifice to the vulgar cant of the day”t towards 
Hume, stands justified by the experience of the latter historian’s ro- 
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mantic propensities; and certainly Dr. Lingard had a right to write 
English History, with or without the addition of the “philosophy of 
history.” 

But to proceed to Dr. Lingard’s “ Vindication.” We shall] shortly 
detail the leading points of the attack and the defence, The following 
brief and manly introduction prefaces Dr. Lingard’s pamphlet. 

“It did not eseape me, when I first sate down to write the ‘ History 
of England, that I had imposed on myself a toilsome and invidious 
task. I foresaw that it would require habits of patient research, and 
incessant application; that I should frequently be obliged to contradict 
the statements of favourite writers, sre be to offend the 
political orreligious partialities of my readers; that my pretensions 
to accuracy would provoke others to seek out and expose those casual 
errors, which no human vigilance can totally exclude from long and 
laborious compositions. But the knowledge of these inconveniences 
did not divert me from my purpose. I have pursued it faithfully 
and fearlessly through six quarto volumes, and have brought down 
the history from the first invasion by the Romans to the death of 
Charles the First. 

“ As the work issued from the press, it gradually attracted notice. 
By some writers it was honoured with the meed of their approbation: 
others selected certain portions for the subject of animadversion. To 
these I made no reply, intending to reserve myself till the completion 
of my labours, ok then, in a general answer, to admit emendation, 
where I found myself in error, and to defend my former statements, 
where I thought them captiously or wantonly assailed. If I now re- 
cede from that resolution, it is in consequence of a late article in the 
* Edinburgh Review. Its writer, having previously surveyed the 
whole work, pounces with the rapacity of the vulture, on a note at 
the end of the fifth volume, relating to an event unconnected with 
English history ; and encouraged by the detection of certain real or 
imaginary errors, he charges me. with carelessness, and fraud, aud 
tmisrepresentation; and pronounces his solemn and deliberate judg- 
ment, that the book ‘is one ef a most dangerous description, which 
will impress the minds of its readers with false and incorrect notions 
of the history of their country, and of the character and conduct of 
their ancestors. This sample of enlightened criticism has drawn 
from me the present tract. It is not in my disposition to affect an 
apathy which I do not feel, or to sit down tamely under reproach 
which I do not deserve. I owe it to myself to refute this sweeping 
accusation; I owe it to my readers to show, that I have not abused 
their confidence.” 

Dr. Lingard then proceeds to the subject matter of accusation and 
‘vindicatiog. He states that his note on the massaere of St. Bartho- 
lomew been originally reserved for a place among the notes in the 
appendix to the fifth volume ; but that it did not appear in its original 
shape, the overgrown bulk of that volume having compelled him to 
reduce it to one half of its original size. Minor, though corroborative 
circumstanyes, were omitted ; many of the particular authorities were 
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many former writers, “ was not formed till after a diligent perusal 
and comparison of the most authentic documents on the subject.” 
This latter assertion the Edinburgh reviewer thinks proper contemp- 
tuously to discredit. And the reviewer contends that Dr. Lingard, in 
the narrative of the Massacre, has exhibited so many instances of care- 
lessness and haste, so many misconceptions and misrepresentations, so 
long a train of literary delinquencies, that he could not have read with 
attention, if at all, the works to which he had appealed. The 
reviewer, moreover, intimates that all the Doctor’s knowledge on the 
subject was derived from Caveyrac*—that Caveyrac’s dissertation had 
no authority, and its author no credit; but that through the medium 
of that writer, Dr. Lingard had seen and “ diligently compared 
the original documents on this subject.” Dr. Lingard first exposes 
“ the artful manner of proof,” and in the onset convicts the reviewer 
of thrice substituting his own words as a quotation from the Doctor ! 
In exposing “ the original and authentic documents ”’ of the reviewer, 
Dr. Lingard shows that Masson’s life of Charles IX., pompously 
referred to among other great authorities, consists merely of six loosely 
printed pages, “ in which the immense number of fifteen lines is 
devoted to the history of St. Bartholomew ;” the mere heads of a pro- 
jected history, which its author never reprinted in his collected works ! 
Query, whether the reviewer ever saw Masson, or whether, “like a 
feather in a peacock’s tail,’ Masson was not adopted for the sake and 
display of the plumage of reference? Dr. Lingard then notices the 
quo animo evinced in the singularity of the reviewer hopping from 
the prefatory address to the very last paragraph of the memoir, to 
comment on the epithet “ huguenot” being applied to three noto- 
riously Catholic writers—a mere mistake of the Doctor’s amanuensis, 
who seeing “ Huguenot” in the margin of Dr. Lingard’s manuscript 
(a private mark to aid his memory) erroneously copied it as a correction 
of the real text “national.” . Dr. Lingard mildly admits that the 
reviewer may claim the merit of having discovered the copyist’s error, 
but doubts whether the merit of the discovery will atone for the unfair 
use to which it has been applied. As a set off, he detects similar errors 
in the reviewer’s own article, but disdains to turn them to the same 
misconstruction.f 

He then proceeds to defend and support his opinion of the impro- 
bability of the plot being preconcerted, which he chiefly founds—1. on 
the friendship of the king for Coligni, the leader of the huguenots ; 
2. the attempt on the life of that nobleman; 3. the visit of the royal 


family to the bed-side of the wounded man. 


_ #* The reviewer tells us * that this work had little success when it first ap- 
peared, and obtained no favourable reputation for its author,’ p.95. I know not 
whence he received his information; but the clamour which it raised among the 
infidel in France, and their attempt to put it down, by falsely representing it as 
an ogy for the massacre, are testimonies in its favour. The reviewer 
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mantic propensities; and certainly Dr. Lingard had a right to write 
English History, with or without the addition of the “philosophy of 
history.” 

But to proceed to Dr. Lingard’s “ Vindication.” _We shall shortly 
detail the leading points.of the attack and the defence, The following 
brief and manly introduction prefaces Dr. Lingard’s pamphlet. 

“It did not eseape me, when I first sate down to write the ‘ History 
of England,’ that I had imposed on myself a toilsome and invidious 
task. I foresaw that it would require habits of patient research, and 
incessant application; that I should frequently be obliged to contradict 
the statements of favourite writers, occasionally ps to offend the 
political orreligious partialities of my readers; that my pretensions 
to accuracy would provoke others to seek out and expose those casual 
errors, which no human vigilance can totally exclude from long and 
laborious compositions. But the knowledge of these inconveniences 
did not divert me from my purpose. I have pursued it faithfully 
and fearlessly through six quarto volumes, and have brought down 
the history frem the first invasion by the Romans to the death of 
Charles the First. 

“ As the work issued from the press, it gradually attracted notice. 
By some writers it was honoured with the meed of their apprebation- 
others selected certain portions for the subject of animadversion. To 
these I made no reply, intending to reserve myself till the completion 
of my labours, and then, in a general answer, to admit emendation, 
where I found myself in error, and to defend my former statements, 
where I thought them captiously or wantonly assailed. If I now re- 
cede from that resolution, it is in consequence of a late article in the 
* Edinburgh Review. Its writer, having previously surveyed the 
whole work, pounces with the rapacity of the vulture, on a note at 
the end of the fifth volume, relating to an event unconnected with 
English history; and encouraged by the detection of certain real or 
imaginary errors, he charges me. with carelessness, and fraud, aud 
misrepresentation; and pronounces his solemn and deliberate judg- 
ment, that the book ‘is one ef a most dangerous description, which 
will impress the minds of its readers with false and incorrect notions 
of the history of their country, and of the character and conduct of 
their ancestors. This sample of enlightened criticism has drawno 
from me the present tract. It is not in my disposition to affect an 
apathy which I do not feel, or to sit down tamely under reproach 
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many former writers, “ was not formed till after a diligent perusal 
and comparison of the most authentic documents on the subject.” 
This latter assertion the Edinburgh reviewer thinks proper contemp- 
tuously to discredit. And the reviewer contends that Dr. Lingard, in 
the narrative of the Massacre, has exhibited so many instances of care- 
lessness and haste, so many misconceptions and misrepresentations, so 
long a train of literary delinquencies, that he could not have read with 
attention, if at all, the works to which he had appealed. The 
reviewer, moreover, intimates that all the Doctor’s knowledge on the 
subject was derived from Caveyrac*—that Caveyrac’s dissertation had 
no authority, and its author no credit; but that through the medium 
of that writer, Dr. Lingard had seen and “ diligently compared 
the original documents on this subject.” Dr. Lingard first exposes 
“the artful manner of proof,” and in the onset convicts the reviewer 
of thrice substituting his own words as a quotation from the Doctor ! 
In exposing “ the original and authentic documents ” of the reviewer, 
Dr. Lingard shows that Masson’s life. of Charles IX., pompously 
referred to among other great authorities, consists merely of six loosely 
printed pages, “ in which the immense number of fifteen lines is 
devoted to the history of St. Bartholomew ;” the mere heads of a pro- 
jected history, which its author never reprinted in his collected works ! 
Query, whether the reviewer ever saw Masson, or whether, “ like a 
feather in a peacock’s tail,” Masson was not adopted for the sake and 
display of the plumage of reference? Dr. Lingard then notices the 
quo animo evinced in the singularity of the reviewer hopping from 
the prefatory address to the very last paragraph of the memoir, to 
comment on the epithet “ huguenot” being applied to three noto- 
riously Catholic writers—a mere mistake of the Doctor’s amanuensis, 
who seeing “ Huguenot” in the margin of Dr. Lingard’s manuscript 
(a private mark to aid his memory) erroneously copied it as a correction 
of the real text “national.” Dr. Lingard mildly admits that the 
reviewer may claim the merit of having discovered the copyist’s error, 
but doubts whether the merit of the discovery will atone for the unfair 
use to which it has been applied. As a set off, he detects similar errors 
in the reviewer’s‘own article, but disdains to turn them to the same 
misconstruction.t 

He then proceeds to defend and _Support his opinion of the impro- 
bability of the plot being preconcerted, which he chiefly founds—1. on 
the friendship of the king for Coligni, the leader of the huguenots ; 
2. the attempt on the life of that nobleman; 3. the visit of the royal 


family to the bed-side of the wounded man. 





_ #4 The reviewer tells us ‘ that this work had little success when it first ap- 

peared, and obtained no favourable reputation for its author,’ p.95. I know not 

whence he received his information; but the clamour which it raised among the 

rely al ae adeaces, tov pooetta t it down, by falsely representing it as 
in its favour. 
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We shall not follow him into all the detail of evidence and reasoning 
on these points ; but they certainly form a very strong argument in 
Dr. Lingard’s favour. He next defends his position, that there is 
no credible authority for a preconcerted plot;” and very fully dis- 
cusses the objections of the reviewer to the testimony of Anjou and 
Tavannes. He enters into a minute examination of the circumstances 
attending the council before the massacre, the subsequent massacres, 
the public and private orders, and also the personal character of 
Charles. 

The first chapter of the Vindication fully makes good Dr. Lingard’s 
position. 1. That the charges against him of ignorance, and bad 
faith, and misrepresentation, were rashly and groundlessly advanced ; 
and goes far to prove—2. that the hypothesis of a preconcerted plot 
is unsupported by satisfactory authority, and liable, on the score of 
probability, to the most formidable objections; 3. that the massacres 
in the provinces were confined to a few places, and originated 
pears my if not entirely, in the vindictive passions of the people. 

The second chapter then notices other imputed misrepresentations 
of French history, which the reviewer had charged against Dr. Lin- 
gard. We cannot enter into the detail and minutize of this contro- 
versy ; we can only state our opinion that Dr. Lingard is wholly and 
decidedly victorious. And as he justly says, the difference between 
himselfand the reviewer is not so great as imagined, or (we will say) 
as the latter was desirous of representing it. They both agree that 
the attempt on Coligni is irreconcileable with the co-existence of a plan 
of rasa pacsinere and that the latter was taken up afterwards, on 
account of the failure of the former; in this only they differ, that the 
reviewer considers the massacre as the revival of an abandoned:plot ; 
Dr. Lingard as the effect of an entirely new and sudden design. We 
shall not cite the numerous counter-detections, in which Dr. Lingard 
convicts his reviewer of suppressions and misrepresentations; of bring- 
ing into juxta-position passages which lie at a distance from each 
other ; of converting the premises into the conclusion, and the conclu- 
sion into the premises. _We have already shown that the reviewer's 
assertions were not entitled to credit, and that Dr. Lingard is innocent 
of the base charges of intentional falsehood. 

We admire, and cannot too highly praise, the-manly, temperate, and 
christian spirit of Dr. Lingard’s Vindication. It is a model of contro- 
versial style and reply. The dignity and moderate spirit in which Dr. 
Lingard repels the coarse language and accusations of his antagonist, 
are no slight collateral assurances of his sincerity, and that truth is on 
his side. Dr. Lingard thus mildly but spiritedly closes his defence :-— 

“ As far as regards the historical question in dispute, there can, I 
think, remain no doubt, that the opinion which I adopted, was the only 
one probable in itself, and supported by real authority. If this be so, 
I am satisfied: the cavils of the reviewer, with hjs vituperative and 
vindietive language, may be given to the winds. 

** * Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
F Portare ventis.’” / haty (aie 

The last forty or es of the pamphlet are devoted to his reply 
to Mr. Todd and ete cotiainae We shall not: now trou 
ourselves with these minor victims. Dr. Lingard discusses and casti- 


_gates them in as thorough and genteclamode as he visits the sins of their 
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Edinburgh neighbours. The Quarterly reviewer had mentioned, with 
distinguished praise, “ the severe and unrelenting vigilance with which 
Mr. Todd has hunted Dr. Lingard through his many mis-statements 
respecting Archbishop Cranmer ;” and as Dr. Lingard says, the 
Quarterly is not content with paying this compliment, but aspires to a 
share in the honours of the chace. To preserve the metaphor, we may 
say thatthe doctor has completely run them out of scent; and he is 
far too old a controversial fox to let such hacks be in at his death. 
He shows that he has “ no great reason to fear these literary Nimrods ;” 
and throws off the Quarterly reviewer. “The reader has seen how 
easily I burst the gossamer nets of Mr. Todd ; the toils spread by his 
brother huntsman are fabricated of the same light and flimsy ma- 
terials.” , 

Weare inclined to think that those who thus assaulted Dr. Lingard, 
little anticipated that he would have made so stout and successful a 
resistance. The brief and quiet notice he had vouchsafed to afford his 
old enemies in the- prefaces to the successive volumes of his history, 
made them indulge in the hope and belief of impunity. 

Dr. Lingard, however, has vindicated himself, and yet avoided 
all irrelevant matter and unnecessary prolixity. Ae concludes— 
“on most of the subjects, I might with justice have said more: on 
none, with a due regard to my own character, could I have said 
less.”’ 

We do not envy or covet the feelings of the Edinburgh reviewer, 
when. he reads the indignant and triumphant pages of Dr. Lingard’s 
Vindication.: His punishment reminds us of the end of the story of 
' Mordecai—‘So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he had 
prepared for Mordecai !”’ 

We regret much that the widely circulated pages of the Edinburgh 
Review should have been used for the unworthy purpose of these dis- 
honest and vindictive articles on Dr. Lingard. We do not say that 
the detection of their spirit or falsehood was easy, when the writer so 
plausibly coloured his representations, and entrenched them behind 
such a parade of authorities. But surely two articles on a History of 
England, singling out for their sole examination and animadversion, 
two isolated circumstances, one in Savon times, the other of French 
history, ought to have excited a suspicion that all was not right. 
Our brethren will do well to attend to the following advice of Dr. 
Lingard— | 

Reviewers should always bear in mind, that it is a dangerous expe- 
riment to sport with the public credulity. They hold office durante 
bene placito: as long as they fairly exhibit the merits and deme- 
rits of the writers, whom they call before their tribunal, they may be 
assured of support. But if they allow prejudice to guide their pens, 
if they make their pages subservient to private antipathies and resent- 
ments ; if, under the pretence of diffusing information, they chiefly seek 
to injure the character of a supposed adversary ; they violate the first 
of their duties, they break their word to their readers, and they infal- 
libly forfeit,as they deserve to forfeit, the confidence of the public.” 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tue Conversazioni, or weekly 


evening of the Sau 
commenced for the season on Friday, Fanuary 20h and hg te 
continued to excite great interest in the scienti bly of Fay 

and to be most numerously frequented : the assembly 

being attended by nearly two hundred persons, peony many of them hh 
distinction. The Duke of Somerset was present, 

meeting since his election as president. 

In one of Mr: ee eee lectures, he has so Serene 
the that arise is new arrangement Royal 
senttetiedl that cannot do better than use his words: 

«One feature of our constitution seems to me so important that I 
cannot overlook it. I mean the weekly meetings of our members, 
which are particularly characterized by a mutual friendly interchange 
of information ; and at which, he that is so fortunate as to have any 
new discovery to impart, any new views to disclose, or’ illustra~ 
tions of art or science to offer, may explain and illustrate to an 
audience destitute of critical seierii; tras ree from all — of jealousy 
— rivalship, unrestricted by useless forms and obsolete ceremonies, 

and always, as experience instructs me seriously te believe, ready, 
able, and willie to assist and promote the views of those who come 
forward, and thankfully to receive the information which they impart. 

« This feature of our Institution seems to me a oo. wn 
and I trust that the ex tions of its benefits and 
I have ventured to hold out, will be more than realized ; et rer 
which has eT so auspiciously, will continue to thrive : that such 


an earnest desire for the welfare science, the promotion of literature, 
and the perfection and extension of the arts.” 


The nature of these meetings may not be: y understood, and 
it may, therefore, be as wil tapenies 


friends assemble on Frida at apes mee 9 o'clock, in the 
library of the ee ee i ari 


ties or curiosities in science, hterature, Seemed Remmmpnceetn. 
viting agreeable discussion. At nine o’clock, they Se ie 
lecture-room, where some subject of novelty or peg hon say is 

treated, the discourse being myer I, to half an hour; at. the expirstion 
of which, the company return to the 7 to partake of 





the refvéebunsate of tea and coffee, rate o'clock. 
We shall briefly state the subjects oes SC at qoening 
meetings this season : 2 


Friday, J 26.—Mr. Faraday "Mustrated. 4 magnetic 
cits prediued by meta when in motion. See 
lubited a new o » by. 

Blackadder’s capi wick’d | 


La. coe aly ag akers in North America. Jar nin i 
Frorticattaral Sotiety, ke re 
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Friday, February 2.—Mr. Alcock, on the application of the 
chlorides or chlorurets of lime and soda as disinfecting agents. In the 
library, Mr. Sturgeon’s form of Arago’s magnetic experiment. A 
specimen of the deadly vegetable pene with which the natives of Assam 


anoint their arrows, presented by Sir Everard Home, Bart. A beautiful 
pea and ink drawing, by Mr. Train. Specimen of Mr. Robinson’s 


Vitruvius Britannicus. First editions of n’s Essay, Don Quixote, 


&e. &e. 

Friday, February 9.—Mr. Ainger, on the construction and: prin- 
ciple of seeurity in locks. Mr. Ainger stated that the common Egyp- 
tian lock, supposed to have been in use 4000 years, according to Denon, 
is upon the principle of security re-discovered by Barron and Bramah. 
A in the room mentioned that it is known in Cornwall and 
the Fara Islands, where it is probable it was introduced by ‘the 
Phenicians. In the library, a curious fungus covered with a resinous 


coat taken from a birch tree. “Chinese razors. Books presented by - 


the Society of Literature and Mr. Petch. A fine manuscript 
of Wickliffe’s translation of the New Testament on vellum, &c. &c. 
Friday, Fe 16.—Mr, Brande gave a most interesting view of 
the prs sdk ht ot A manufacture of dies for coining. In the library 
were exhibited a rare specimen of that beautiful bird the Meleagris 
Ocellata, or, as the French call it, Dindon Ogillé. A fine large spe-' 
cimen of the skull of the Walrus. First editions of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene and Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata. Books presented by 
Mr. Matthias and Mr. Rankin; with the new publications of the week. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Great progress has been made in the establishment of this society, 
the formation of which we announced in the course of last summer. T 
muséum is now ‘open to the members, at the society’s house in Bruton- 
street, and already consists of a numerous and well-arranged collection of 

j hat zoology. In birds and insects itis particularl 


rich; the typical poe o oes Ces sonendy pe as o- 


be found arranged | to their na affinities, thus ting 
a com ve and instructive sketch of the animal , The 
works-undertaken by the society in the it’s Park are also rapidly 
advancing. The are inclosed, will be laid out in 
some of the rarer and more interesting animals. It is expected that 
t will be epened to the members, and to the public under certain 
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Recipe For THE Composition oF A Tory History or 
Enetanp.—The following will be found a most useful recipe for 
a good modern Tory History.—Take equal quantities of Clarendon, 
Brady, and Echard ; small bits of Burnett (which require great care 
in picking and washing;) some dried preserved pieces of Sanderson, 
L’Estrange, and ‘ Dugdale’s Troubles ;” boue some of the intempe- 
rate pieces on Freethinking; mince all the truth told of the most 
fanatical Puritans; carefully pick out and throw away every piece of 
Neal; grate into it all the stale falsehoods current. on the most cele- 
brated Papists and Non-Cons ; quarter, cut up, and stew to rags, a 
few old Deists and Atheists: stir it all well together one way ; strain 
the contents (after it has stood sometime) through the common-place 
book of a Laureat Historiographer, and let it stew a few months over 
the fire in his library: season it witha few newly made anti-radical 
drops. Pour it off for use early the next season: label it with sheets 
of a Quarterly Review, and advertise it. It will be immediately taken 
in puffs, is sure to sell, and will please the appetite of the most diseased 
historical Epicure. This recipe has been universally and most suc- 
cessfully adopted by the most fashionable Historical Confectioners of 
the present day.— William Kitchener, M.D. 


Sacacrry or Intsn Porators.—‘‘ Did you ever hear the ould fable of Jack 
Finnane, and the white eyes?” said Sandy. . “‘ To be sure, I didn’t; for what 
should 1?’ “ Sit aisy then, and I'll tell you it. This Mr. John Finnane, you 
see, was a kind of a half-sir, a middleman, that used to be great long ago, letting 
out land in acres, and half-acres, and quarter-acres, to the poor people, that would, 
may be, want a gia! (armful) of the praties, coming on the idle season ; and a hard 
and a bitter landlord he was, to the poor fellows that wouldn’t have the rent agen the 
gale day; and good care he took, I'll be bound, that not a single connopp (potatoe) 
ever left the airth antil every camack (penny token) was paid, dead gale and all. 
Signs on, it often chanced, as most like it was, that the poor tenants not having the 
defference o’ the rint, used to go into the pratie fields at night, ing up the stalks, 
and filling their little Jack Daws (John Doe, a small bag) with what God sent up with 
the roots, which being made known to John Finnane, you see, he sat up of a night, to 
know would be catch any of the plunderers at their doings, which they having notice 
of, didn’t come—as why should they? being marked ‘for the quarter sessions, surely. 
Well! twas coming on midnight, and Mr, Finnane being, as it were, tired with 
himself, sat down on a ridge of the praties, with bis feet im the furrow, and he very 


rry q 
enough, whin he heard—what do think ? Jerry’s whi talking to one 
another, in the ground under him! "He stooped hit bead down, and to hearken.” 
** Will you grow any more?” says a little prati a Nig ee. th Ee ts gal,” 
” fa) 


says the big pratie: “ it’s big enough I am alre ell, then,” other, 
** move out o’the way with you.a piece, and let us grow for Jerry Grabam and the 
craturs.” ‘‘ I’d be to obli you then,” says the big pratie ; “ but sure it's 


well you know none of us can stir our an inch, antil John Finnane gets his 
rint.”’—Holland-tide ; or Munster Popular Tales. 7 
Peeps ese ar ere ae in a ernb amare aa 

was somew to other faceties, attacking now 
prachr atthe Magdalene) wit, Can you tll me, Mey who was king 
when Jonas was in the whale’s belly?’’ “The Prince of Wales,”’ sai ; 
which delivered instanter, disconcerted the examiner, and gave to the former a 
character for repartee at least equal to that of the latter—Alma.Mater ; or Seven 
Years at the University of Cambridge. =“ . See. a 
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Prince Evctne ann Marswat Bourrienrs.—I went back to the siege of Lisle ; 
but what achange! The marshal had taken advantage of my absence to drive the 
besiegers from the first covered way, of which I had left them in possession. After 
regaining it, as well as the other posts that had been abandoned, I wrote as following 
to the brave Bouffiers: ‘‘ The French army, M. Le Marechal, has retired towards 
Yournay, the elector of Bavaria to Namur, and the princes to their courts, Spare 

and your brave garrison, | will again sign whatever you please.” His answer 
was: ‘‘ There is yet no occasion to be in a hurry. Permit me to defend myself as 
long as I cau. I have still enough left to do to render myself more worthy of the 
esteem of the man whom I respect above all others.” I gave orders for the assault of 
the second covered way. The king of France apparently anticipated this, for he wrote 
to the marshal to surrender. Notwithstanding his to such a step, he was 
on the point of obeying, when, in a note which the duke of Burgundy had subjoined 
to the king’s letter, he read: ‘‘ 1 know from a certain quarter that they want to make 
you a prisoner of war.” 1 know not where he picked up this information; but that 
prince, ble as he was in peace, could neither say nor do any but foolish things 
im war. is note, however, produced some impression: for a moment. Generals, 
soldiers, and all, swore rather to perish in the breach. Boufilers wept for joy, as I 
have been told; and when on the point of embracing this alternative, he recollected 
my note, which got the better of the duke of Burgundy’s; and after the trenches had 
been ed four months before the city and citadel, he sent me on the i8tb of De- 
cember all the articles which he wished me to sign, which I did without any restric- 
tion. I went very soon with the prince of Orange to pay him a visit, and im trath to 
do homage to his merit. I cordially embraced lim, and aece an invitation to 
supper; ‘‘ on condition,” said [, “ that it be that of a famished citadel, to see what 
may eat without an express order from the kimg.’’ Roasted horse flesh was set 
before us; the epicures in my suite were far from relishing the joke, but were qaickly 
consoled by the arrival of provisions from the city, on which we made an excellent re- 
past.— Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy— Autobiography. 

A curious Species or Mup-rirsx.—The river appears to abound with fish, parti* 
eularly with mullet; and ises were observed as high as the first falls, a distance 
of fifty miles from the sea. curious species of mud-fish (chironectes, sp. Cuvier) was 
noticed, of amphibious nature, and something similar to what we have frequently 
before seen ; these were, however, much larger, being about nitie inches long. At 
low water, the mud-banks near the cascade, that were exposed by the falling tide, 
were covered with these fish sporting about, and running at each other with open 
mouths; but as we approached, ey so instantaneously buned themselves'in the soft 
mud, that theit disap ce seemed the effect of magic: upon our retiring and 
attentively watching the spot, tliese carious animals wat te-appear as suddenly as 

had before vanished. We fired at several, but so miles ee their Dhar y sme 

they generally escaped ; two or three only were procured, h appe To 
theirlying on the mud in an inactive state to have been asleep ; they are ished with 
very strong pectoral and ventral fins, with which and with the anal fin, when ae 
they make a hole, into which w — a When sporting on the midi, the pec o 
are used like legs, ypon whicli they move very quietly ; but nothing can exceed the 
instantaneous movement by which they disappear. that were shot were taken 
on board, but on account of the extreme heat of the weather, they had become so 
putrified as to be totally unfit for preservation.— King’s Australia. 

A Scene ar Coriegz.+—In this vacation my finances running rather low, I num- 
hered myself with those pupila ; and that I might the more conveniently receive them, 
was desirous of getting into more commodious and spacious apartments. I therefore 
applied for the empty rooms of a fellow-commoner. Deputy Doctor, Mr. Evans, 
at once gave me leave to enter them, but the bed-maker, who had the key thereof, re+ 
solutel sorieted Gin euetociins, segces, she bad seceives seins cote from wc 
sansted ts ve up the to no cne. common ; t 

Sambi, aoa p to my: as ee Beye 
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throughout in the most ancient style, and adorned with portraits of Bacon, Newton, 
and a number of other illustrious men, educated at the college, as also of a posse of 
kings and queens, its benefactors, sat the venerable Bishop of Bristol and master of 
the college. His lordship was supported on the right by Mr. Hustler, a doctor of the 
college, and a friend of the defendants ; my friend and myself were honoured with seats 
in the centre of the room ; and the bed-maker and the several witnesses were stationed 
enthedeft. Things being brought to this pass, the bishop, with a dignity quite easy 
upon him, opened the business with, ‘‘ Mary Baxter, I have received from the gentle- 
man opposite a most serious complaint against you, but not wishing to dismiss you from 
the ne without an impartial hearing of the whole transaction, it being possible that 
mistakes may have arisen, I have summoned to appear before me. The charge 
against you is, that although this gentleman the tutor’s leave to go into certain 
rooms, yet you not only refused to deliver up the key, but aggravated that part of your 
eonduet by calling both of these gentlemen by various nick-names, such as flat-caps, 
trencher-men, and I know not besides. What have you to offer in defence?” 
—* T swear it’s false, my lord,” blubbered Mary Baxter. ‘‘O you shameless wo- 
man! ’’ resumed the bishop ; ‘‘ do you wish to make me believe two gentlemen of the 
college would descend to such meanness as to falsely accuse a woman? What evidence 
have you togive, Saunders?”’—*‘ Please you, sir, my lord, howsmiver,”’ said Jem, “ she 
wouldn’t give up the key. She called the gemmen, sir, my lord, howsmiver, all the 
most shockingest names she could lay her tongue to.” ‘ You know, Jem Saunders, 
you tell stories ; you know you do,”’ retorted the lady, still sobbi ** Peace, woman,” 
reared the master; ‘‘ goon, Saunders.” ‘ That here bad, -for-nothing woman, 
for to say as I could tell a lie, saving your grace, your worship, my lord, howsmiver I 
scorn it,in the teeth o’ her,’’ quoth James. ‘‘ Yes, yes, my good fellow, you're an 
honest man, and she, I fear, is a bad woman; but go on.”” “ Yes, sir, my lord, hows- 
miver, she’s a bad woman, sure enough ; used foul, most indecentish words, sich as the 
like o’ we ought never to say tothe .” What did she say, man?” ‘* She 
said, my lord, they was flat-caps, and she called em trencher-men in the streets, be- 
fore that hereman, and that here woman.” A baker, the man pointed at by Saunders, 
was then examined, as likewise a bed-maker, who, corroborating the evidence already 
adduced, the bishop again addressed Mary Baxter, commenting upon the enormity of 
her sins, she all the while protesting, with a flood of tears, her innocence, and the guilt 
of the gownsmen, Jem Saunders, and everybody else. Sentence of expulsion was 
passed, leaving at my discretion the commutation to an humble apology. Mr. Hustler 
now put in his oar in her favour; and the thing was speedily, satisfactorily, and hu- 
manely adjusted ; but Cra baad. Bow seeek eens De Pete to attend upon the first 
summons, again drew himself up, and afresh examination. ‘‘ But, Mary 
Baxter, one thing I had forgotten. How was it you did not obey the orders I sent you 
by the man Saunders?” ‘‘ I did, my lord, as soon as I could,” was the reply. 
** What say you, Saunders?” ‘‘ I say, sir, my lord, howsmiver, that I went up to 
her when weet standing ot'the bell tiabd: me eA es Baxter, how do 
ou do?’ Says I, sir, my lord, howsmiver. Says she, 
ys I, ‘ the bishop wants for to see you, ; . 
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Nover Discovgry sy Carrarn Kino.—Three days after we left the. 
discovery was made of another addition umber of the crew. Upon opet 
ry aay bee “— : ty bet - : , 
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that her swain knew nothing of the step she had taken. As it was now inconvenient 
to return to put her on shore, and as the man consented to share his ration with her, 
she was allowed to remain ; but in a very short time heartily repented of her impru- . 
dence, and would gladly have been re-landed, had it been possible.—King’s Australia. 


Commenrci at THE Barrie or Hersan.—This young pence of the house of Lor- 


raine was inexpressibly brave. On this occasion he headed the volunteers. Observ- 
ing that a cornet of his regiment had lost his colours in the skirmisli previous to tlie 

eneral engagement, he requested permission of the duke of Lorraine to take another 
from the enemy. The duke yielded to his entreaties. Commerci perceiving a Turkish. 
ensign gg Ss | a small standard at the end of a javelin, ran up to him, and wliens 
very near, fired his pistol at him. Having missed his aim, he threw away his pistol 
and drew his sword. The Turk seized this opportunity to plunge the javelin into his 
side, and as he was endeavouring to draw it out again, the prince seized the weapon 
with his left hand, and with his right cleft the Turkish officer’s head. He then pulled’ 
out the javelin, carried the standard, stained with his blood, to the duke of Lorraine, 
and sent for his cornet, whom he thus addressed: ‘‘ There, sir, is a standard which 
I intrust you with ; it has cost me rather dear, and you will do me the favour to take’ 
better care of it than of that which you suffered to be taken from you.’’ This singular 
reprimand was almost as much admired as the action itself. Commerci recovered of 
his wound ; and the emperor, Leopold the First, being made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of thid achievement, wished to see the Turkish standard. It was of red 
taffeta, with a crescent embroidered with gold in the middle. The monarch ordered 
it to be preserved in a church, and the empress with her own hands made another pair 
of colours, and sent it to the prince, in the place of that which his company had lost— 


Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, Note to.—Autobiography. 





ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 

The Library of the British Museum contains about 200,000 volumes. It was: 
founded in 1755; and in 1757 King caulk transferred to it the Royal Library 
collected by his predecessors, from Henry VIII. consisting of 9,000 printed books, and’ 
about 2,000 manuscripts. In 1762 the late King purchased for it a collection of: 
pamphlets, published from 1564 to 1660, consisting of 32,000 articles, contained in 
2,000 volumes. His present Majesty has recently added to this collection the Royal 
Library, begun by George III, soon after his accession, including the purchase in 1762, . 
of Mr. Joseph Smith, British Consul at Venice, for the sum of 10,0001, 


of the Lib 
From thet tise it has increased by the expenditure of about 2,000/. per annum, exclu- 
sive of the many presents of books to the king ; and amounting, when added to the 


ala Sac Coahitnn. 7 the Litwery cueteins ebeut 90,000; th r 
. Trinity College, mbnd ge. e con abou ’ > e@ severa 
ny — complete, and the collection is extremely rare and valuable. No- 


departments are 

pains have been s in the selection and arrangement. The books are disposed in 

thirty alcoves finished with carved oak, and ranged along the sides yt the hall, with 
i e science and 


many European 

books, between 25,000 

taken’out, bot every facility is afforded to those who wish to recor to them. The 
present income of the ut 

opy of work printed in Great Britain. It lately purchased at Venice, a collea- 
tig of valuable Greck, Latin, and Hebrew manuscripts, amounting in number to 2,040, 
the cost of which, with the of transportation, will exceed 6,6001. sterling. 
John Uri, a Hungarian, was yyed for more than 25 years in preparing its catalogue, 
1I,—Scotland. 


of about 50,000 printed volumes, 
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80,000 printed works, and 1,000 volumes in manuscfipt. Its most copious subjects 
are the national history, Greek and Roman antiquities, and jurisprudence in general. 

The University Library, Glasgow, contains about 30,000 volumes, besides which is 
the library of the late Dr. William Hunter, containing a choice collection of Greek and 
Latin books; many of whieh are of the earliest editions. 

The Library of the University of St. Andrews contains about 36,000; and in the 
King’s College at Aberdeen are 14,000. 

I1I.—Ireland, 

The Li of Trinity College, Dublin, contains about 50,000 classed books ; besides 
about eleven hundred valuable manuscripts in Hebrew, Arabic, Persic, Greek, Latin, 
Trish, and English. 

IV.— Russia. 

The Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh contains 60,000 
volumes. 

The public Library of the Academy of Sciences, which some time exceeded 
40,000 volumes, was founded with 2,500 taken by Peter at the of Mittau. It 
contains numerous diplematic papers of the reign of that Prince, and the most exten- 
sive collection of Chinese works in Europe, amounting to 2,800 different treatises, of 
which there is an exact catalogue; some Japanese manuscripts; and several of the 
Mongols and Thibet. 

V.—Sweden. 


The Royal Library at Stockholm contains upwards of 25,000 printed books, and 
5,000 manuscripts. | 
The Library of the University at Upsal is stated to comprise 50,000 books. 
V1—-Libraries in Germany. 
(From the Ephemerides of Weimar.) ety 
Vienna has eight public libraries, of which three only contain more than 438,000 
volumes ; viz. the Imperial Libyary, twenty years ago, contained 300,000 printed books, 
exclusive of 70,000 tracts and dissertations, and 15,000 manuscripts ; the University 
Library, 108,000 volumes ; and: the Theresianum, 30,000. The number contained in 
the — five is not — known. St ‘ ' 6 
‘The Royal Library at Munich possesses 400,000 volumes ; ibrary at Gottingen 
one of the most select) presents 280,000 volumes, 110,000 tracts and academical 
issertations, and 5,000 manuscripts; Dresden, 250,000 printed books, 100,000 dis- 
sertations, and 5,000 manuscripts; Weolfenbuttel, 109,000 printed books, chiefly 
ancient, 40,000 dissertations, and 4,000 manuscripts; Stattgard, 170,000 volumes, and 
12,000 Bibles; Berlin has seven public libraries, of which the Royal Library contains 
160,000 yolumes, and that of the Academy, 30,000; Prague, 110,000 volumes ; 
Gratz, 105,000 volumes; Frankfort on the Maine, 100,000 volumes; Hamburgh, 
100,000 volumes; Breslau, 100,000 volumes; Weimar, 95,000; Mentz, 90,000 ; 


Darmstadt, 85,000; Cassel, 60,000; Gotha, 60,000; urg, 55,000; Mell, m 
Austria, 55,000; Heidelberg, 30,000; Werningerode, 30,000; Newburg, in Austria, 
25,000: Kremsmunster, 25,000; A 24,000 ; ini 24,000; New 


Meiningen, 
Setelite, 22,000; Saltsbourg, 20,000; Magdeburgh, 20,000; Halle, 20,000; Land- 
shut, 20,000. 

Thus it appears that thirty cities in Germany possess, in their public libraries, greatly 
beyond three millions, either of works or printed volumes, without taking into account 
the academical dissertations, detached memoirs, , or the manuscripts. It, 
is to be observed, likewise, that these numbers are at the very lowest estimate. 


i eae cseplieek ovker te i 
1745: but no funds ither for its enlargement or suitable 
apples ‘Origi ly, it comiated of 300,000 vélumre, compesing 62,000 dupli- 
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Library of the Arsenal, about 150,000 volumes, and 5,000 manuscripts; the Library 
of St. Genevieve, about 110,000 volumes, and 2,000 manuscripts; the Magazine 
Library, about 92,000 volumes, and 3,137 manuscripts ; and the City Library, about 
20,000 volumes. | 

In the Provinees, the most considerable are those of Lyons, 106,900; Bourdeaur, 
105,000; Aix, 72,670; Besancon, 53,000; Toulouse, (two) 50,000; Grenoble, 
42,000; Tours, 30,000; Metz, 31,000; Arras, 34,000; Le Mans, 41,000; Colmar, 
30,000; Versailles, 40,000; Amiens, 40,000. 

The total number of these libraries in France amounts to 273; of above 80, the 
quantity of volumes they contain is not known. From the data given, in this work, 
it appears that the general total of those which are known amounts to 3,345,287 
volumes; of which there are 1,125,347 in Paris alone. 

ay Antone 
The Lib at Co is computed to contain between 8 and 400,000 
rinted tothe, ee ee manuscripts. At the sale of the fine library of 
ount Otte Thot, amounting to 116,395 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets, manuscripts 
and incunabula, the Royal Li obtained an accession of 50,000 volumes ; and the 
count, by his will, had bequeathed to it 4,154 manuscripts, with his valuable collection 
of 6,159 works that had been printed before the year 1530. In 1799 the Danish 
government bought up the library of Luxdorf, rich in classical works, and in manu- 
scripts, and it was annexed tothe Royal Library. It afterwards received valuable 
acqtisitions at the sale of the libraries of Oeder, Holmskiold, Rottboll, Ancher; 
a otheis, in 1789, 90, 91, 93, 94, and 98 In 1796 an accession was made 
of the immense library of Suhm, the historian. He had collected in the course of 
fifty years, 100,000 volumes, which he left to the disposition of the public. A little 

before his death be presented them to the Royal Library. 

| X.—Switserland. 

The public library at Zurich a est go, and some curious manuscripts,. 
, in. 

The Royal Library at Madrid, founded by Philip V.im 1712, and enlarged by the 
succeeding monarchs, now consists of more than 200,000 volumes, besides a great 
number of valuable Arabic pee The library is open to the public, at stated 
hours, every day in the week.—The library of San Isidro, containing 60,000 volumes, 
is open to the public every day except holydays. ‘The library of San Fernando 
is open to the public three days in a week, ‘ 

The library of the Escurial is computed to contain about 130,000 printed volumes, 
and 4,300 manuscripts ; of these oy * Greek, 67 Hebrew, and 1800 Arabic. 

—ilitaly. 

The Vatican Library at Rome was founded by Nicholas IV. who was elected to 
the papal chair in 1487. He supplied it with many manuscripts from Greece, Sixtus 
¥. spared no pains on its embellishment; nor was it neglected by any of the Popes 
down to Pius VI. Some of its most valuable acquisitions came from the collection 
‘of Elector Palentine, which was taken in 1662 by the Duke of Bavaria, who presented 
them to Urban VIII. Queen Christina of Sweden also had collected 1900 manuscripts, 
which, on her decease, descended to the chief of the Ottoboni family, afterwards 
Pope Alexander VIII, who deposited them in the Vatican. The exact number of 
books found here is not known, as there is no printed catalogue of the library: it is 
generally estimated that there are 400,000 printed volumes, and 50,000 manuscripts ; 
among the latter are some of great antiquity. The library is contained in a 
214 feet long, and 48 broad, and in other ts, su decorated by the 
hands of eminent painters. ‘This library is divided into three ; one is public, 
whither afte -seheere toe sage the week: another of more difficult access ; 


b i, Biscioni, and Bandini; and 3,000 volumes printed in the fifteenth 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS; DOCKS; 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 

















" Amt. Per Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Ashton PT TTTTEE TEE 100 142 Albion. ... eee eewereree wertes 500 50 55 
Birmingham ....++e++e+eeeeeees 17 10) 268 Alliance. ......... abe dese 100; 10 9 
Coventry ...c.sceceeesceccesess 100 =| 1100 Ditto Marine ........++...- 100; 5 5 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 99 QO Veicodovcurse sveeedu ORES 8 B 
Grand Junction eeeeeeeeeereeeee 100 288 Globe  eeeweee eeeeeweee wee 100 142 
Huddersfield .......-ececececees 57 19 Guest, sac és cc0cccestest 100; 10 18 5 
Kennet and Avon ......ssesesee 40 26 BEE sab ccccctiodecesa «oe OOF 5 415 
Ramee . ocacocscdtecsustesne 47 37 OROIEEE “Seip cccvipeccccdee 500) 50 91 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 387 ES BIO. sircrind sd: doce 100) 10 7 
Oxford TRTEERELETE LESLIE 100 690 London * «veer ere eeeee weer 25 12 10 20 
Regent's PTE TOE OLI TL LEE 40 33 10 PPGRENEE ona aks sangen.eae ¢ 20 2 1 5 @ 
een, « Kccadbewtctocttmces 85 85 Rock ..... bs chan ddiaccaed bee 20; 2 217 & 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 750 Royal Exchange ...,......+- 100 | 246 
Trent and Mersey ..........+<.. 100 =| 1850 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 268 
Worcester ditto .........008- 78 43 10 
MINES. 
DOCKS 
Anglo-Mexican......+-+sees 100} 80 45 
Commercial. .......ssee+es eves. | 100 70 Ditto Chili ..........20e0.- 100} 8 2 
Mast BOER 6 oc keeveccedecdecoes 100 OB Ol) Belames.s os ccccdccctecse 400/275 335 
London CORRE CHRO e eee 100 83 Brazilian oo . 100 20 30 
St. Catherine’s..........++«. 100) 40 35 Columbian ....ccccseeessss 100} 20 19 
WON BEER cccccccbcaevecebeces 100 195 |} Mexican .....cccccccceses 100} 20 6 
Real Del Monte ........... 400| 400 470 
WATER WORKS, United Mexican.....¢.++0+. 40) 30 20 
East London ........ PPITITi rire 100 120 
Grand Junction ...6.+esceeeeee 50 64 
Wah 56... ckadVeb¥s coddewend dees 100 29 MISCELLANEOUS. 
South London eeeeee Peer eeteees 100 90 
West Middlesex ..... Sdecocvevee| OO 68 Australian ultural Comp.1 8 20 
British Iron Ditto........ . 100) 37 5& 11 10 
Canada Agricultural Ditto... 100) 10 910 
GAS COMPANIES. Columbian Ditto....... weeee 100} 5 1 
General Steam Na n., 100) 13 5 10 
City of London .......+.+0+ 100] 90 150 Irish Provincial seseee 100) 20 15 10 
DUEL THO 6 chdccsbes condeck 100) 50 90 Rio dela Plata Comp........ 100} 7 1 210 
PRIME oo cS hcssie dene 50| 30 26 10|| Van Diemen’s Ditto .. 100} 210} 210 
OE ccoacaben enveseoes 50 44 Reversionary Interest Society 100] 65 55 
United General ....4.....45 50) 20 11 15|| Thames Tunnel Company ., 50} 32 32 
Westminster ...........«+. “ 50 56 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


In a few days, Hamel, the Obeah Man. 

Elizabeth Evanshaw, being a sequel to the Novel of Truth. 

Charles X11. of Voltaire upon the Hamiltonian System, with a double translation, a8 
recommended by an eminent writer in the Edinburgh Review. Works upon the same 
System in the Italian, German, and Spanish ages in i 

Vol. X1. of Autobiography, will contain the Lives of the late William Gifford, James 
a So Deeteans of Newcastle, and Dr. Dee. 

u-Kiao-li, celebrated Chinese Novel, translated into English, shortly. 

Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern .Ocean. Teenoumions or one 

volume, will on the 10th March. 


Memoirs of ptapsbtencusel Linochapinnsisin. the Viale: La Veasay 6: From 
the French. With Preface and Notes, by Sir-Walter Scott, Bart. Three numbers, 
or one volume, will on 3ist March, 


Converts from Infidelity ; or Li Eminent Individuals er 
Two volumes or six numbers. Volume First will appear on@ist Aprile = = _§ 
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Table Talk ; or Selections from the Ana; containing Extracts from the different 
Collections of Ana, French, Italian and English. One -volume will appear on ¢d 
June. 

Birman Empire. An Account of the Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 
1795. Narrative of the late Military and Political Operations in the Burmese Territory. 
Two volumes will — 23d June and 14th july. 


A Treatise on the Natural History, Physiology, and Management of the Honey Bee. 
By Dr. Bevan. Will be published this Month. iu 

In February will be published,(with several new Plates and many additional Literary 
Contributions, ) a Second Edition of Death’s Doings. 

A Translation of the Second Edition of Niebuhr’s Roman History is preparing for 
publication. This Edition will be far superior to the old one. 

The Author of Head Pieces and Tail Pieces, is preparing for publication, a Meral 
Tale, in one volume, to be entitled, a Peep at the World, or, the Rule of Life. 

Nearly ready, A Historical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Account of Kirkstall 
Abbey, illustrated with highly finished Engravings in the Line Manner, by John 
Cousen, pupil of the late John Scott, Esq. from Drawings by William Mulready, Esq. 
R.A, ad Charles Cope. 

Memoirs and Select Letters of the late Mrs. Anne Warren, with Sketches of her 
Family. By the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D. 

The Sinner’s Tears; in Meditations and Prayers, By Thomas Fettiplace. Edited 
from a scarce and valuable work, by the Rev. J. Burdsall. 

The Rev. Greville Ewing has just completed a new Edition of his Scripture Lexicon, 
very considerably enlarged, and adapted to the general reading of the Greek Classics. 
A Copious Grammar is also prefixed, which may be had separately. 

The whole of Captain Basil Hall’s Voyages are now published in Three Pocket 
Volumes. Price 10s. 6d. in boards, being the first three volumes of Constable's 
Miscellany, publishing in weekly numbers, three of which form a volume, 

Mechanic’s Magazine, Vol. VI. 8vo. boards, with a Portrait of Mr. Canning. 

A half-length Portrait of Dr. George Birkbeck, President of the London Mechanics 
Institution, engraved in Mezzotinto. By Henry Dawe, Esq., after a Painting by 
Samuel Lane, . . 

The Copious Greek Grammar of Dr. Philip Buttman, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, faithfully Translated from the original German, by a distinguished Scholar. 

Professor ’s Lectures on the Hebrew Language, which have been so long in 
preparation, are now nearly ready for publication, and will appear in the course of the 
following Month. , | : ; 

Mr. Reynolds is at t ee on an admirable Likeness of Captain Parry, 
from a Picture, by Haines, and the Print, which is of a size to allow of its being placed 
in a 4to. volume, will ap in March. ; 

A New Comedy, of which. report speaks highly, by the author of Atheno, is very 
nearly ready for publication. . 

Mr. Sweet, the celebrated Botanist, is engaged in preparing a work, to be entitled 
Flora Australasica. It will consist of the most perfect Portraits of Plants, with their 

i and Cultivation, Natives of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 

A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication is in the Press. By John Allen, Esq. 

The Lettre de Cachet, a Tale. . In one volume, - post 8vo. 

The first number of a work, to be entitled, The Quarterly. Juvenile Review ; or, 
a Periodical Guide for Parents and Instructors, in their Selection of New Publications. 
Will appear in the course of the Month. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Life of A Von Kotzebue, forming Vols. IX. & X. of Autobiography. 18mo. 
7s. boards, Portrait. : 
“Cato Maj of. Cicero, upon.the Hamiltonian. System, with & double Translation. 
Bvo. Be. in bes. , 

Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary abridged, in 4 vols, small 8vo. 1/. 12s, in 
bds. 

Every Day Book, complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 28s. in bds, Index to the Second 
Volume, Price 6d: . 
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Llastrations of the Passion of Love, Part I., small 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. 
Facetim and Miscellanies. By William Hone. Second Edition, Svo. 10s, 6d. 
The True Theory of Rent, in Opposition to Mr, Ricardo and others. By a Member 


of the University of Cambridge. ‘ 

Alma veg Seven Years at the University of Cambridge. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

Questions adapted to Mitford’s History of Greece. By the Rev.J.R. Major. 1 vol. 
Svo. 9s. bds. , 

Notes and Reflections during a Ramble inGermany. 8vo. 12s. 


Napoleon in the other World. 
Truckleborough Hall. 3 vols. Post Bvo. 11. 8s. 6d. 
Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 14s. 








——eee 
4 PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
f (From January 24 to February 21, 1827.) . 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


HIGHEST. 


LOWEST. 


LATEST. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.rrsececsce 2084 eeeeee 2003 eecese 208 


, 3 per Cent. Consols...scecesecess B3h evseee TER cvecee BOF 
, 3 per Cent. Reduced .......00e00 SSR eeccee TIP coosee 82} 
: 34 per Cent. Reduced.,......... «© 90 wtesee BSE coseee 88h 
i New 4 per Cents. eneeee eeosencee 98} eceeee 93% eeccen Oe 
; Long Annuities, expire 1860 2.060 U9§F ccevee, Wh wceaee 19§ 
G India Stock, 10} per Cent, eesere O47 eeeeee 2334 peseee 245 
is India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ....... » 57s. pM.eeee 455. PMeceae S88. pm. 
$| Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day ....++ 37s. pm..... 255. pisces 38s. pm. 
. FOREIGN FUNDS, : 
‘ Aastrian Bonds, 5 per Cont. o624.6 92 wrrcee 9 cesses D1 
Af Brazil ditto, ditto .,...csccsscee GOR weecee SGR wcccce G5§ 
ft Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 55 «esoee SL sevvee 53 
fi Chilian ditto, ditto........... | Sas eee 
tf Columbian ditte 1822, dita .. 6006 SE scueces Bh wees 8 
i Ditto ditto 1824, Ge a cnccesaca 39§ eeeeee 31} sedene 384 
* Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. . eseeee 625 sceeee 58} eeecce 61} 
e French Reutes, 5 per Cent... +++ 101} a.sse0,. FOR aeoree 101f 
ae Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. cote tone 694 etnarg 67 cepeee 69 
if Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. tomatene 16} ecatae 144 seceee 16} 
5 Mexican ditto eee eroee er eereowes 57} covcee Hid cicede 57 

i. Ditte ditto, 6 per Cent. «....6.. 69} eases ony essere 68} 
a Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cest. evcoee FD cesses 30 eeeeee 34 

i, Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent......++ 78 wccces 734 eeeeee 77 
AS Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ....... 96 .sseee 94h seseee 96 

he Ditto ditto 1822, ditto eeeereeeee 954 eeeree 93 eeeeee 94} 

1 Russian ditto, ditto. s...cscccee0 GOR scccee BEE ....0- 89F 

| Spanish ditto, ditto. ree wr ee ee ee 14} eerree 114 mp 2.90.8 13} 4 
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